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THE FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 
———— — = = the cause of the phenomena 
was a subtle fluid sub- 
stance: but there was a 
fierce war waged between 
two great parties on the 
question whether this sub- 
stance was single or dual 
in its character; that is, 
whether there were two 
fluids or only one. This 
dispute was finally settled, 
ar rather was made to melt 
away and disappear, by the 
discovery of a truth now 
universally acknowledged, 
that there is no fluid at all 
in the case. How many 
of the fierceand angry dis- 
putes that are now raging 
among mankind will dis- 
appear in a way analogous 
to this as soon as the hu- 
man mind has advanced 
far enough to see a little 
more clearly the true state 
of the case in respect to 
the subject of discussion ! 
The universal opinion 
among philosophers at the 
present day is, that elec- 
tricity is a subtle motion 
of the elementary particles 
of bodies. What theory 
this opinion Will give place 
to in the next generation 
it is impossible to say. 
While the opinions of 
the philosophers in respect 
to the essential nature of 
this principle are so un- 
certain and so unsatisfac- 
= tory, the notions floating 
SSS ait ave in the popular mind in re- 
ELEOTRIO CORUSUATIONS AT SEA. spect to the most obvious 
Jaws of its action are utter- 
HE real nature of the mysterious agency | lv confused, not to say absurd. This is shown 
which we call electricity is very little un- | by the tendency so prevalent among persons 
derstood even by the wisest philosophers. Ev- | well informed on most subjects to attribute the 
ery succeeding generation seems to have a new | movements of Planchette to electricity ; when 
theory on the subject. Thirty years ago the | the fact is, that of the numerous and well-known 
scientific world were agreed in believing that | phenomena manifested by this principle there 
Entered according to Act. of Congress, in the year 1869, by Harper atid Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 
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are none that bear the slightest analogy, in re- 
spect to the conditions under which they arise, 
with those exhibited in the gyrations of this 
little practical joker. 

It is curious to observe the confusion of ideas 
which those who attribute the motions of Plan- 
chette to electricity betray in their attempts to 
explain the operation, At one time they will 
say that the oracle can give no response, except- 
ing to record what is already in the mind of one 
of the operators: as if electricity could take 
cognizance of what is passing in the human 
mind! Then in a few minutes they will at- 
tempt to confound the skeptic by relating a 
well-authenticated case of an answer revealing 
an occurrence taking place at the time in an- 
other town, an occurrence of which none of 
those present could by any possibility have 
known any thing: as if the electric condition 
of a substance in one place could be affected by 
simple occurrences in the affairs of life many 
milesaway! They will say sometimes that the 
two operators must be of different sexes: as 
if there was any known property of electricity 
that could distinguish between the sexes; and 
that the electricity is excited, and the flow of it 





THE PHILOSOPHER ON THE PYRAMID, 





determined, by the contact of the tips of the 
fingers with the board. As if any real and ao. 
knowledged electrical action, as verified exper}- 
mentally by scientific men, could be produced 
without an equivalent expenditure, either of sy). 
stance or of force. They tell you finally, in an. 
swer to these reasonings, that the electricity 
which acts in Planchette is governed by differ- 
ent laws and manifests different properties from 
that known to chemists and philosophers ;_ with- 
out considering that where a new principle 
manifests not a single one of the properties of 
the old, nor any property in the least degree 
analogous to them, but on the contrary ex- 
hibits, according to their ideas of it, another 
and new set of properties and modes of action 
entirely diverse, there can be no sense or mean- 
ing in pretending to give it the same name. 

The truth is, that there runs in the popular 
mind an idea that the name “ Electricity,” 
sometimes ** Magnetism,” is to be given to the 
latent cause of any thing mysterious and unac- 
countable, even if the mystery and unaccount- 
| ableness exist only in their imaginations, 

‘The phenomena of electricity, when any phe- 
nomena really result from this principle, ar 
strongly marked and very 
definite in their character, 
either by being palpable to 
the senses or producing 
marked and special effects. 
Some of these, as the flas! 
of lightning and the glow 
and coruscation of the 
northern aurora, have beet 
continually manifested ir 
every age in the view of all 
mankind.: There is a sec- 
ond class of these phenome- 
na which are more seldom 
manifested, and yet which 
have been occasionally seen 
and noted in every age. 
Among these are the ap- 
pearance of bright stars, or 
luminous pencils of light, 
which are often to be ob- 
served on prominent and 
elevated points in a highly 
excited electrical condition 
of the atmosphere. One 
of the earliest and fullest 
accounts that we have of 
this phenomenon in modern 
times represents it as ob- 
served at sea, one wild night 
in the Mediterranean, by 
Admiral Forbin, a distin- 
guished naval officer of the 
French, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 
The night was dark and 
tempestuous, Flashes of 
lightning were seen, and 
thunder was heard resound- 
ing from various quarters of 








the heavens. Allat once the Admiral, who was 
watching anxiously for the safety of his vessel, 
perceived a bright light blazing, as it were, 
from the pinnacle of the main-mast; and soon 
afterward a number of similar coruscations were 
seen arising from the tops of the other niasts, 
from the ends of the yards, and from many oth- | 
er projecting points along the spars and rigging. 
It seems that the Admiral was alarmed lest his | 


BUILDINGS STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


ship should be set on fire, and he sent up his 
men to take off the iron point which formed 
the termination of one of the illumined points 
but the bright pencil of light continued to beam 
from the wood, as it had done before from the 
iron. 

he engraving at the head of this article 
represents this phenomenon as observed in an 
iron vessel in the English Channel in the year 


VOLCANIO LIGHTNING. 
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THE MELTED BRACELET. 


1866. The captain in this case was not alarmed, 
the curiosity to examine the phenomenon a lit- 
tle more closely; and so he climbed out upon 
the bowsprit, and cautiously putting his hand 
to the luminous pencil, found that it gave no 
sensation of heat. It proved to be little more 
than a phantom after all. 

There is an account of a German philosopher 
who was visiting the pyramids of Egypt, and 
having ascended to the summit of the Pyramid 
of Gizeh, he was astonished to observe that the 
ends of his fingers, when he raised them into 
the air, became invested with a luminous halo. 
He also observed that a gourd mounted in met- 
al, which one of his Arab guides carried, gave 
out from a metallic button which was attached 
to the cover scintillations of light, and even 
sparks, whenever he approached his finger to- 

yard it. The guides were thrown into con- 
sternation at observing these, to them, super- 
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| quantities, or, perhaps more properly speaki 
it seems, for the safety of his vessel, but he had | 












natural appearances, 
they insisted on returning 
at once to the ground, 

A great many accounts 
have come down to us fro 
ancient times of similar ap. 
pearances observed, unde; 
various circumstances, 
those early days. Some. 
times large bodies of « 
diers found the points o 
their spears tipped with 
as they marched at night; 
some secret expedition, 
advanced to the field of 
battle in the morning be- 
fore day. In some case; 
the effect of the apparitic 
was very disastrous, by ex- 
citing the superstitious fear: 
of the soldiers, and lead. 
ing them to consider th; 
phenomenon as a warnin; 
to them from Heaven : 
proceed no farther in their 
undertaking ; while at oth- 
er times it was adroit 
turned by the commander 
into an omen of success, 
and made the means of 
greatly encouraging the 
men. 

In all these 
luminous emanations mak 
ing their appearance on ele- 
vated or projecting points 
the effect is supposed to hi 
due to a gradual and gent! 
flow, as it were, of the ele 
tric principle from or to the 
points. It is only in suct 
cases that the heat whict 
is developed is small. I: 
other cases, when the ele: 
tricity accumulates in larg 


eases of 











with great concentration of power, as it ofte: 
does in the clouds, in connection in some way 
with the condensation of the moisture by which 
the clouds are formed, it darts to the earth with 
an intensity of heat sufficient to light up at 
once the fiercest conflagrations. 

Electricity is often, if not always, developed 
by the condensation of aqueous vapors, When 
small clouds are formed in a summer's sky, the 
amount thus developed is too small to produce 
any visible effects; and when the whole sky 
becomes gradually filled, as in slow-gathering 
and widely-extended storms, the development 
of electricity, though perhaps vast in amount, 
is so slow in its progress that the power is dis- 
sipated as fast as it is produced, so as to pre- 
vent any accumulation. But when clouds form 
with great rapidity, as they often do on a sum- 
mer afternoon when the weather has been very 
warm for many days, so as to raise the quan- 
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ity of water held in solu- 
tion by the air to a maxi- 
mum, then the electric ele- 
ment or agency, whatever 
its nature may be, is de- 
veloped with extraordinary 
rapidity and in enormous 
amounts, and the irruption 
of the power from one 
Joud to another, or from a 
cloud to the earth, consti- 
tutes the lightning, which is 
often so intense and so vivid 
at such times. Each dis- 
charge is accompanied by a 
sharp and instantaneous de- 
tonation, the echoes and re- 
verberations of which from 
the different masses of cloud 
form the rolling thunder 
which follows every flash. 

Water is often condensed 
in the same manner, with 
great rapidity and in vast 
quantities, from the im- 
mense volumes of invisible 
vapor thrown up from a vol- 
‘ano in time of eruption. 
The clouds thus formed 
emit flashes of lightning 
precisely like those formed 
by the ordinary evening 
condensations from the 
summer air, 

Electric discharges of 
this nature always develop 
a very intense heat in trav- 
ersing any substance or 
medium which offers any 
resistance to their passage. 
The calorifie effect which 
such discharges produce 
can be shown, on a moder- 
ate scale, by the apparatus 
of the electrician in the lec- 
ture-room, where, by means 
of it, metals can be fused and dissipated, and 
combustible substances can be set on fire. The 
effects are infinitely more powerful, of course, 
in the case of natural discharges from the 





clouds, 

Not only are buildings set on fire, but metals 
are melted when portions of metal come in their 
course which have not conductive capacity 
enough to afford free transmission for them. 
A story is related in some of the books, of a 
young lady in full dress at an evening party, 
who, when a heavy cloud was passing, went to 
the window and put out her hand to ascertain 
whether rain was falling, when the lightning, 
triking the house, came down by the window, 
and taking her golden bracelet in its track, 
melted it and threw it off her arm. While not 
prepared to declare that such an incident as 
this is impossible, we should be very unwilling 
to vouch for the truth of the story, but prefer 











ARAGO'S PARAGRELES. 


leaving each reader to judge of its probability 
or improbability for himself. 

These sudden and violent discharges of large 
accumulations of the electric agency or force, 
resulting usually from the rapid condensation 
of vapors in the air, are far more frequent, or 
rather are far more frequently observed by man- 
kind, than those faint and gentle illuminations 
which arise from the gradual flow of the elec- 
tric force to or from projecting points, For cer- 
tain reasons a projecting point tends to draw 
off the electric force quietly, or convey it away 
as fast as it is developed, and so to prevent any 
great accumulation. But the light which is 
emitted in such cases is of so mild a character 
that, except under peculiar circumstances, it is 
seldom observed. The light is too faint to be 
seen in the midst of other lights; and when it is 
dark there is seldom any observer at hand, It is 


probable that if the eye of an observer could be 
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kept near the silver or plati- 
num points of a good light-* 
ning-rod, during all the 
dark hours, for a consider- 
able period of time, they 
would often be seen crowned 
with stars, or emitting pen- 
cils of mild and harmless 
rays. 

The idea of the light- 
ning-rod, and of what is 
called in France the para- 
gréle, is to promote this slow 
and harmless transmission 
of the electric force between 
the clouds and the earth, 
and thus to prevent any 
great accumulation of it; 
while at the same time, in 
ease of such accumulation, 
and of a consequent vio- 
lent discharge, they afford 
a safe channel of communi- 
eation for it. Paragréles, 
so called, are small light- 
ning-conductors, set up by 
means of poles in France 
in vineyards to aid in draw- 
ing off the electricity from 
the atmosphere over them, 
and thus prevent the ac- 
ecumulations which, when 
they occurred, were found 
to exert some mysterious 
agency in producing hail- 
storms. The philosopher 
Arago proposed that these 
conductors should be raised 
and supported by small bal- 
loons, which were to be 
connected by slender wires 
or chains with the ground. 
This plan, though perfectly 
correct in theory, was found 
to be impracticable, on ac- 
count of the great expense 
of setting up and maintaining’ such a system 
over any considerable extent of country. 

Sometimes the sudden and violent discharges 
of great accumulations of electricity are accom- 
panied at the time by a continual flow, affect- 
ing, especially, all the salient and projecting 
points in the vicinity, and even also extended 
sufaces, in many cases, where such surfaces 
are broken by minute projections. A very vio- 
lent thunder-storm broke over the city of Paris 


on the night of the 16th of July, 1866, of which | 


most extraordinary accounts were given in the 
papers of the following day. The clouds that 
were formed were enormous in mass and in 
density, and so rapid was the condensation of 
vapor that electricity was developed in immense 


quantities, and it passed to and fro between the | 


clouds and the earth in every conceivable way. 
The consequence was # continual succession of 
the most vivid flashes of lightning, and an in- 


LIGHTING THE GAS. 


cessant crashing and rolling of thunder. The 
lightning struck and did serious damage in 
many places. In one instance it fell upon one 
of the gas tubes in the street. It fused a por- 
tion of the tube, and set the gas on fire, which, 
in its burning, illuminated the whole surround- 
ing region, and produced universal alarm. 
While these effects were produced by the vio- 
lent discharges coming in rapid succession from 
the accumulations of electric force, there seems 
to have been also a flow of a more gentle and 
quiet character, directing itself upon all con- 
ducting ‘surfaces and masses, and especially 
upon every projecting point. Most extraordi- 
nary accounts were given in the papers the next 
day of the lambent flames seen alighting upon 
every prominent point in the streets, or gliding 
along the water-courses, or blazing up from the 


| openings of the sewers. Some people saw the 
| street in certain places, as they said, full of fire. 
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ture, and especially in the statues and other or- 
naments pertaining to it. 

A great many curious tales are related of ex- 
traordinary interpositions of the electric force 
in some of the most striking dramas of human 
life. Arago gives an account of the chief of 
a band of brigands being struck down in the 
court-yard of a prison in Bavaria, in the midst 
of his comrades. He was seated on the pave- 
ment, or on a stone, being fastened bv an iron 
chain to a fixed ring or staple, his companions, 
bound in a similar manner, around him. The 
electric charge, controlled probably in some de- 
gree by the chain and the iron fixture to which 
it was attached, passed through the body of the 
chief and instantly killed him. His comrades, 
knowing nothing of the natural laws by which 
this terrible agency is controlled, w ere struck 
with consternation, believing that the lightning 
had intelligently selected teir ringleader, by 
the special judgment of Heaven, in retribution 


for his crimes. 


In this case, and indeed in manv such cases 


| as this, the body of the brigand was so situated 


THE OOLUMN OF JULY. 

These accounts were, no doubt, greatly exag- | 
gerated, the minds of the observers being much 

disturbed by their excitement and their alarm. 

There is, however, every reason to believe that 

there was a great deal of reality in the founda- 

tion of the stories. 

In the eastern part of Paris, at the place for- | 
merly occupied by the Bastile, there stands a 
tall column called ‘The Column of July,” be- 
ing so named from certain great events which 
occurred during that month on a certain year, 
and which the column was intended to com- 
memorate. Upon the top of this column is a 
statue of Liberty standing on tip-toe, and with 
symbolic wings at his back, extended as in the 
act of commencing to fly. This column was | 
observed carefully during the storm by a re- 
sponsible witness, who states that electric light 
emanated in brilliant coruscations from all the 
salient points of the figure above, and passed | 
in a luminous stream from the upraised foot to | 
the ball below on which the figure was poised. 

Other witnesses testify to a similar illumina- 
tion of the summit of the spire of Notre Dame, 
a tall and slender spire which forms a very 
striking and most beautiful contrast to the mass- | 
ive towers which form so conspicuous a feature | 
in the facade of that building. This spire rises | 
to a height of nearly three hundred and fifty feet 
into the air, and the electrical effect observed 
on this occasion may have been increased by | 
the enormous quantity of lead used in the struc- | 


as to form part of a chain of communication 
well adapted for the electricity to pursue in its 
passage from the atmosphere to the ground. 
It is always dangerous in a thunder-shower to 
be so situated in relation to surrounding bodies 
that are good conductors as to form with them 
a channel for the passage of the force. 

Some years ago a house in a town on the 
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or, of sufficient conducting 
capacity to afford free trans- 
it to the electric charge, js 
the safest position which a 
person can take. A house 
with a good lightning-rod 
passing down its wall is ex- 
actly in that condition. 
But to be near an imperfect 
conductor, as a tree, for ex- 
ample, or to form part of a 
broken ehain of conductors, 
is, on the other hand, the 
most dat:gerous. Any small 
metallic substance about 
the person, as a pair of spec- 
tacles upon the face, a ring 
upon the finger, or a knife 
in the pocket, would haye 
no appreciable influence, 
And yet a novelist might, 
without too great a viola- 
tion of probability, repre- 
sent a murderer as arrested 
in the act of stabbing his 
victim by a flash of light- 
ning striking the knife from 
his hand, and liberating the 
victim by felling the assas- 
sin himself to the ground at 
the instant of giving the 
blow. 

A German writer, giving 
an account of curious ex- 
amples of the effects of 
electrical discharges, states 
the case of a peasant girl, 
who, being overtaken by a 
thunder-shower when walk- 
ing in the fields, had a gold- 
en pin, which was passed 
through her hair behind to 
keep it in its place, fused 
and dissipated by a stroke 
of lightning without herself 


i 


sea-coast of Massachusetts was struck with | suffering any personal injury at all, 


lightning, and one man in the house was killed, 
while others, though even in the same room, 
were uninjured. On examining the premises 
it was found that in the garret, exactly over 
where the man was sitting in the room below, 
a saw was hung to the rafter, and the point of 
it reached the floor almost precisely over the 
man’s head. Then in the basement immedi- 
ately below the sitting-room were a number of 


man’s feet. The result was that the crow-bar, 
the body of the man, the saw, and that part of 
the chimney which was above the roof formed 
a connected series of conductors for the trans- 


mission of the electric force, and the man was | 


killed simply because he, and not the others, 


came in the track most convenient for the ter- | 


rible power to pursue. 
To stand by the side of a continuous conduct- 


| 


To guard against such accidents as these— 
if any such accidents ever really occur— and 
also as a protection from the general danger of 
being struck with lightning to which persons 


| are more or less exposed when out in the open 


air during a storm, some ingenious philosopher 
has jestingly proposed that a portable lightning- 
rod, in combination with an umbrella, should be 


| provided for people liable to such adventures, 
tools, and among others a crow-bar, which was | 
standing against the wall, nearly below the | 


A sportsman, then, overtaken by a thunder- 
storm, if equipped with such a protector—a 
pointed metallic rod projecting in the air from 
his umbrella over his head, and connected with 
a wire or chain to drag on the ground behind— 
could bring himself and his traps safely along 
through the midst of the tempest, while the 
lightnings played harmlessly around him. 
Whenever the electric discharge takes in its 


‘course a metallic substance which, though a 


good conductor, is not suffieient in mass to fur- 
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nish a free passage for it, the metal is heated, | 
and perhaps fused; and sometimes, when it is 
quite small in relation to the amount of elec- 
tricity passing, it is dissipated entirely in a spe- 
cies of vapor. This can be shown by a variety 
of experiments with electricity artificially ex- 
cited in the lecture-room. Sometimes a thin 
film of silver or gold leaf, or a fine wire, is placed 
between two plates of glass, and when a charge 
is passed through too great for the conducting 
capacity of the metal the metal is fused, and 
the material, or a portion of it, remains indeli- 
bly imprinted upon the surfaces of the glass. 
It is said that cases analogous to this are ob- 
served in the action of lightning. Stories are 
ewe females wearing necklaces formed of 
silver beads or of golden chains being struck by 


lightning, and stunned, and then, on recover- 
ing, finding the forms of the beads or of the links 


of the chain impressed upon the skin. Such 
Statements as these, however, are much more 
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likely t 
cited imaginations of 


) arise from the ex 

the 
observers than from effects 
of this kind really produced, 
inasmuch as it is very diffi- 
cult to believe that the elec- 
tricity could take a person- 
al ornament in its course, 
without at time 
taking the person of the 
wearer, In cases 
where, as has been already 
remarked, any conducting 
bodies near a person are so 
situated as to form with the 
body of the person himself 
a channel of communica- 
tion from the atmosphere 
to the ground the danger 
that the electricity will take 
that course is very immi- 
nent in the event of an ac- 
cumulation of it near. 

Among the most curious 
and striking examples of 
this are the cases that have 
occurred of bell-ringers be- 
ing struck by the lightning 
following the wetted rope 
down them from the 
bell. 

The churches in the Mid- 
dle Ages, in Europe—and 
to extent the same 
feeling exists to the present 
day—were the objects of 


the same 


those 


to 


some 


many superstitious ideas. 
It was supposed that they 
had an influence in ward- 
ing off diseases, evil spirits, 
thunder and 
lightning, and malign influ- 
ences of all kinds. Imgno- 
rant people attributed all 


hurricanes, 


these things to the agency 
of Satan, and thought that the existence of a 
church, the sight of which was hateful to him, 
tended to keep him and all his doings at a dis- 
tance. It was accordingly the custom in some 
parts of Europe, when a thunder-storm was ap- 
proaching, to set the bells in all the steeples to 
ringing, by way of frightening off the lightning ; 
and though many of the superior ecclesiastics 
set their faces strongly against this folly, and 
explained to the people that the ringers in such 
cases exposed themselves to extreme danger, 
it was with great difficulty that the people could 
be induced to abandon this curious species of 
exorcism. In the town of Chabeuil, near Va- 
lence, there were on one occasion eleven men 
employed in a tower in ringing an enormous 
bell, when the bell was struck by lightning and 
seven of the men were killed. It is true that 
they were not ringing at this time for the pur- 
pose of keeping off the lightning. The stroke 
came from a storm which happened to come 
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in the minds of men in 
every age. 

One of the most singula; 
and least understood of the 
phenomena connected wi:} 
the agency of electricity js 
the formation of Water. 
Spouts. The evidence 
complete that the influen 
of electricity is very larg, 
concerned in these wonder. 
ful gyrations, but whethe; 
as cause or effect is not « 
clear. They are most fre- 
quently observed at sea, 
though sometimes they ap- 
pear in an imperfect form 
in lakes or upon other sma 
bodies of water. And even 
on land, especially 
mountainous regions, 
commotion in the clouds. 
attended by an immens 
fall of rain, has often o 
curred, presenting appea 
ances closely analogous 
their nature to those of the 
regular water-spout as ob- 
served at sea, 

The first indication of 
the formation of a water- 
spout observed by the sea- 
men on board their sh 
consists of the gradual con- 
centration and sett 
down of a mass of dark 
and heavy clouds over the 
sea, accompanied by great 
agitation of the water im- 
mediately beneath it. T! 

SAFETY IN A THUNDER-SHOWER. mass of water soon begins 





on while they were ringing for 
another purpose. 

One would suppose that the 
folly of such an idea as that a 
thunder-storm could be ar- 
rested, or its violence abated, 
by the ringing of bells, would 
soon be made apparent by the 
failure of the measure to pro- 
duce any effect. But super- 
stition is not socured. When 
the storm passed away without 
doing any special damage the 
peasants attributed their im- 
munity altogether to the ring- 
ing; and when, on the other 
hand, it proved severe, and the 
lightning struck all around 
them, they attributed the re- 
sult to their not having rung 
loud enough! It is by exactly 
this kind of reasoning that all 
superstitions and other foolish : 
netions maintain their ground FORMATION OF A WATER-SPOUT. 
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lower formations meet a 
flash of lightning is often 
seen to dart from one to the 
other, showing that the wa- 
ter and the cloud are in op- 
posite electrical conditions 
at the moment before they 
unite. Besides this there 
are some experiments which 
may be made with elec- 
tricity artificially excited, 
in which effects are pro- 
duced which seem in a con- 
siderable degree analogous 
to those witnessed in this 
phenomenon — sufficiently 
so to increase the probabil- 
ity that the agency of elec- 
tricity is in some way in- 
volved, though it is not 
known in precisely what 
manner or to what extent. 
Not the least singular of 
the things to be observed in 
respect to water-spouts 1s 
the mode adopted by sea 
men for breaking and 
persing them, which is by 
shooting them, as it were, 
by guns or cannon. If the 
seamen find that the whirl- 
ing column is drifting away 
from them, or moving in 
such a direction as not to 
cross the track of the ship, 
they leave it usually to fin- 
ish its dance as it pleases, 
But if they find it coming 
toward them, they train all 
the guns upon it that they 
can muster, under the idea 
that either the impact of 
the shot or the concussion 
of the sound will break the 
Sn See charm and make it burst 
to show a tendency to rise in a 
tumultuous heap toward the 
cloud, which in its turn evinces 
a tendency to descend to meet 
it. Both the rising wave and 
the descending cloud move to- 
gether over the sea, whirling, as 
they go, in a sort of waltz as 
fantastic as it is fearful and sub- 
lime. At length the ascenditig 
apex of the water and the de- 
scending apex of the cloud meet 
and join, the united mass drift- 
ing before the wind in the form 
of a vast spiral column, in which 
water and cloud are undistin- 
guishably blended. 
The connection of electricity 
with the phenomenon is indi- 
cated by the fact that at the : 
moment when the upper and THE WATER-SPUUT OOMPLETE. 
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and disappear like a touched bubble. The, masts and rigging, would probably be fatal t 
consequences of allowing it to move on in its|all on board. The result would almost cer- 
own way, with the risk of its bursting over the tainly be the deluging of the decks and the 
ship when it should come into contact with the | foundering of the vessel, 
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No quite two years ago we were a little | 
LN startled by the announcement that the | 
United States had bought the whole of the 
Russian Possessions in America, Our national 
vanity was somewhat gratified in knowing that 
by means of a few quiet after-dinner talks, fol- 
lowed by a stroke or two of diplomatic pens, we 
had become possessors of a region ten times as 
large as New York or Virginia, and abont equal 
to France, Germany, and Great Britain. More- 
over, we got with it Mount St. Elias, by far the 
loftiest height of the North American continent, 
and one of the great mountain peaks of the 
globe. Upon Mount Blanc pile the loftiest 
summit in the British Islands, and they would | 
not reach the altitude of Mount St. Elias. If | 
a man could reach its summit he would be two | 
and a half miles nearer the stars than any oth- 
er American could be east of the Mississippi. 
Upon Mount Washington heap up, one upon 
the other, the two Georgia hills which have 
made good their claim to be a few yards higher 
than the New England summit, and the three 
would not reach as high as St. Elias. As a 
single peak it ranks among the half dozen lofti- 
est on the globe. Some of the Himalaya sum- 
mits reach, indeed, a couple of miles nearer | 
Orion and the Pleiades, but they rise from an | 
elevated plateau sloping gradually upward for 
hundreds of miles. As an isolated peak St. 
Elias may look down upon Mont Blane and 
Teneriffe, and claim brotherhood with Chim- | 
borazo and Cotopaxi. We also acquired— 
though we did not then know it—one of the-| 
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four great rivers of the globe. We had seen 
upon maps the name of the River “ Kuichpack 
or Yukon,” but we did not dream that in length 
and volume of*water it exceeded the Nile or the 
Ganges, the Volga or the Amoor, and was it- 
self exceeded only by the Amazon, the Missis- 
sippi, and perhaps the Plata: that it had afflu- 
ents to which the Rhine or Rhone were but 
brooks. 

It can not be denied that we looked rather 
coldly upon our new acquisition. We knew 
almost nothing of the value of what we had 
bought; and the Russians knew little more of 
the worth of what they had sold. We knew 
that fish abounded on the shores and fur-bear- 
ing animals in the interior. It was suspected, 
rather than believed, that minerals, copper, iron, 
and perhaps coal, would be found there. In 
this Magazine for July, 1867, appeared a paper 
summing up all that was known about ‘ Our 
New Northwest.” It was prepared by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, before whom came for consideration 
the subject of the proposed treaty. This Sec- 
retary had official access to all the materials 
extant in all languages, including the private 
reports deposited in the Smithsonian Institute. 
Little has as yet been added to the information 
contained in that article. Traders who have 
pushed their enterprises into the region assure 
us that the Territory is really more valuable 
than was supposed at the time of its purchase. 
They tell us that the fisheries are wholly un- 
equaled ; that the cod in Bering’s Sea outnum- 
ber those on the Newfoundland Banks; that 


| the salmon, in their season, swarm so that a 


boat can hardly make its way through their 
** schools ;” that the rocky islets are black with 
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seals and walruses; that there are forests of | right to the trade in fish, furs, and mines, leav- 
trees, easily accessible, and of size sufficient for | ing to the Government the right of dominion— 
the tallest masts and largest spars; cedars of | a right which, except for political reasons, is of 
three feet in diameter, with tall, straight, branch- | little account, and indeed rather a burden than 
less trunks, they tell us, are common. Indeed, | an advantage. 

it is now said that a company could be formed | Yet, upon the whole, we looked rather coldly 
at a few days’ notice which would pay for the | upon our new acquisition. Seven and a quar- 
mere property $10,000,000, a quarter more than | ter millions of dollars in gold seemed a rathe! 
the cost of the whole purchase, they having the | large sum to be expended just then for a pur- 
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chase of doubtful value. It seemed un- 
ertain whether Congress would make an 
appropriation for the payment, and with- 
ut this the whole matter would fall to 
the ground, But the Russian Minister 
having made the bargain was anxious to 
see it concluded. He had sold some- 
thing which, no matter how much it was 
worth to us, was worse than useless to his 
Government. Whatever was received for 
it was so much clear gain; and in the 
present condition of Russian finances 
seven anda quarter millions, or half that 
sum, was worthy of consideration. So, 
xcting upon a quiet hint from Mr, Sew- 
ard, he undertook to manufacture a little 
public opinion in the matter. He engaged 
Mr. Robert J. Walker, a most persuasive 
man, Who can prove any thing by figures, 
to act as ‘open counsel.” For $25,000 
as fee Mr. Walker undertook to write up 
Alaska in the newspapers. Te did his 
work deftly. It was, indeed, reported 
that money to the amount of hundreds 
f thousands and even millions was ex- 
pended among newspapers, their corre- 
spondents, members of Congress, and 
otherwise, in order to get the appropria- 
tion passed. The matter was brought be- 





fure Congress, by whom a Committee of Investi- | 


gation was appointed. As we write the Com- 
mittee find an expenditure of only this $25,000 
to Mr. Walker, of which he paid $5000 to a Mr. 
Stanton, and a further sum of $3000 offered to 
the editor of a newspaper; which sum the editor 
virtuously declined for himself, but intimated 
that it might very properly be given to his broth- 
er. Ifany body else got any Alaska money it 
has not as yet (January, 1869) been shown. 
At all events, the appropriation was made; the 
seven millions and odd hundreds of thousands 
were duly paid over, making the Russian ex- 
chequer so much the richer. So all prelimin- 
aries being arranged, on the 18th of October, 
1867, the Russian flag was hauled down at 
Sitka, the Stars and Stripes run up, and there 
ceased to be any Russian America. 

We have said that since Alaska came into 
our possession very little has been added to our 
actual knowledge of the Territory and its peo- 
ple. The 60,000 or 70,000 natives who inhabit 
this region of 550,000 square miles may be 
roughly grouped into three classes: the Kolo- 
schians, who dwell mainly on the coast, and are 
not very pleasant neighbors. In 1804 they 
massacred nearly all of the Russian garrison at 
Sitka, Since they formed a considerable part 
of the inhabitants of the settlement; but their 
quarter was separated by a stockade from that 
of the Russians, and no native, unless working in 
some private house, was allowed in the town after 
dark, The Aleuts, as the natives of the Aleu- 
tian Islands are styled, seem to be of mach 
higher intelligence than any other tribe. A 
merchant trading in that quarter assures us 
that he knows several of them who have been 
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MALEMUTE NATIVE 


educated as priests, and who perform the Chureh 
service in the Greek language with perfect ac- 
curacy. Akin to these are the Malemutes, who 
live about Fort St. Michael and Unalachleet, the 
most northern Russian posts—the latter being 
in about latitude 64°. They are represented 
as a race of tall, stout people, but in other re- 
spects much resembling the Esquimaux. The 
men shave the crown of the head, and wear 
ornaments of bone run through holes in the 
face, just below the mouth, 
tattooed on the chin, and wear bead ornaments 
suspended from the hair, and bracelets of lead 
oriron. The Co-Yukons, who live on the banks 
of the great river, are probably the most nu- 
merous of the tribes.* There are indications 
coming to light which seem to show that there 
was once in this region a much higher grade of 
civilization than now exists there. Captain E. 
G. Fast has recently brought thence an im- 
mense number of relics disinterred from tombs, 
or bought from families who had preserved them, 
apparently for generations. Among them are 
weapons of stone, iron, copper, and wood. Most 
curious are carvings upon walrus teeth, ‘The 
figures remind one of the images found in Mex- 
ico and Yucatan. In the opinion of men whose 
judgment upon this matter is of most weight, 
these relics, and others which may be presumed 
to exist, will ultimately throw light upon the 


The women are 


* The word Yukon or Kuichpack, by which this 
stream is known, is said to mean ‘Great River” in 
different languages of the natives who inhabit its 
banks. Co- Yukons, then, means ** The Men of the Great 
River.” They are rather a pugnacious race, and are 
the terror of the other tribes. Mr. Whymper devotes 
to them a special chapter of considerable interest. 
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Mr. Whymper is a cleye 
young English artist, and of 
abundant pluck. In 169 
he left the tight little jg. 
and to see what he coulj 
see on the Pacific Coast os 
America, For*a year or s 
we catch glimpses of him jy 
California and British Colum- 
bia, of which regions he ¢ 
some interesting accounts, 
1865 he joined as artist the 
expedition fitted out by thy 
Western Union Telegrayh 
Company for the purpos 
exploring the route proposed 
for an overland telegraph 
which, by way of Bering’s 
Straits, should connect the 
continents of Europe ai 
America. This enterprise, 
though altogether a failure, 
was so boldly conceived as 
deserve a few paragraphs, 
The enterprise owes its ori- 
gin to Mr. P. M‘D. Collins, 
eee. g who, about a dozen years ago, 
= i ; il traveled over what was then 
CAMP WITH “BLAZE,” OR OAMP-MARK. the unknown region of East- 
ern Siberia and the coasts of 
origin and migrations of the races who peopled | the Asiatic continent. He described his jour- 
the whole North American continent, from Be- | neyings in this Magazine for July, 1858. Sub- 
ring’s Straits to the Isthmus of Panama, and | sequently it came to be an accepted fact that 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic.* The proba- | a telegraphic connection must be established 
ble result wili be to confirm the prevalent opin- | between Europe and America. The failure of 
ion of the learned that the present inhabitants | the first attempts to lay the Atlantic cable had 
of the extreme northern part of the Ameri- | wrought a general conviction that an ocean line 
can continent are of Asiatic origin, who made! could never succeed. The Russian Govern- 
their way across Bering’s Straits, and paddled | ment had built a line from St. Petersburg t 
through the Arctic Ocean, or sledged across the | Nicolaevski at the mouth of the Amoor River, 
continent to Greenland. Mr. Markham, in the | and the Americans had joined New York with 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for | San Francisco. Mr. Collins proposed to unite 
1865, adduces strong evidence that the emigra- | these two lines, and procured the requisite privi- 
tion took place at the time of Togrul Beg and | lege from the Russian and British Governments, 
Ghenghis Khan, about 1200 a.p. This Asiatic | through whose: possessions the line must pass. 
race, which we may call by the general name | The great Western Union Telegraph Company 
of Samoides, present so little in common with | took up the plan, and organized exploring par- 
the aborigines who were found in the United | ties to survey the proposed route, a distance of 
States, Mexico, Central and South America as| more than 6000 miles, through a country al- 
to render it wholly improbable that a common | most uninhabited. Not only were surveys made, 
origin is to be ascribed to them. | but a considerable length of line was actually 
To Mr. Frederick Whymper, whose book is | constructed in British Columbia. 
cited at the head of this paper, we are indebted | A glance at the map, or better still at a globe, 
for most of the matter which follows. He has | will give some idea of the stupendous work thus 
told us, with pen and pencil, some things which | undertaken. Its essential object was to bring 
might otherwise have remained forever un-| London and New York within telegraphic com- 
known. Though his observations were made | munication, The distance, in a direct line 
just before Alaska became American instead of | across the Atlantic, is 74 degrees of longitude, a 
Russian, they had not been made public, They | little more than 3000 miles. Let us follow a 
formed no part of the grounds upon which the | dispatch from London to New York over the 
transfer from Russia to the United States was | proposed line. Leaving the British capital it 
made; and so for all real purposes they must | would travel southward and eastward through 
be considered as new material. Germany, thence northward to St. Petersburg; 
thence a little south of east across the whole 
* Engraved representations of some of these relics | ¢Xpanse of European and Asiatic Russia to 
may be found in Harper’s Weekly for January 2, 1869. | Nicolaevski, at the mouth of the Amoor, on the 
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Sea of Ochotsk, having traversed 140 degrees of 
longitude, and in its southward and northward 
nends about 20 degrees of latitude. So far the 
line was already built. Here began the work 
of the Telegraph Company. They proposed 
to bend northward around the head of the | 
Ochotsk Sea, thence eastward and northward 
through Kamehatka, till the line struck Be- 
ring’s Straits, opposite Fort Clarence, in longi- 
tude 165° west, and latitude 63° north, almost | 
under the Arctic Circle. Thence it was to run | 
southward through Russian America, British 
Columbia, Washington Territory, and Oregon 
to San Francisco; thence across the continent 
to New York. A dispatch, by this route, from 
London to New York would thus have traversed 
986 degrees of longitude, and taking into ac- 
count southern and northern deflections, nearly 
80 degree of latitude, in all something more 
than the entire circumference of the globe. 
Whether a dispatch sent over so long a series 
of lines, passing for no small part of the way 
through a country almost uninhabited, where 
winter lasts two-thirds of the year, and where 
for months there is only from two to four hours 
of daylight, would be likely to reach its destina- 
tion very speedily may be considered question- 
able. Should a break occur in the wire it 
might sometimes be weeks before it could be 
discovered and repaired. The Telegraph Com- 
pany, however, seem to have had no doubts on 
this point. They equipped a numerous corps, 
divided into five parties, with a military organ- 
ization, the whole under the general superin- 
tendence of Colonel Bulkley, of the United | 
States army, then on leave of absence for this 
purpose. The Siberian party was under charge 
of Major Abasa, a Russian officer. The Yukon 
party, to which Mr. Whymper was specially at- 
tached, was commanded by Major Kennicott. 
Mr. Whymper gives a brief but interesting 
sketch of the proceedings of the Siberian party. 
The difficulties in the way of building a tele- 
graphic line in this region are enormous, Dur- 
ing the winter the constructing parties camped 
out for weeks together when the temperature 
was often below the freezing-point of mereury. 
To dig a hole for a telegraph post in ground 
frozen as hard as a rock was no slight task. 
Six of these, three feet deep, were thought to 
be a good day’s work. When, as was often the 
case, the line was through a forest, the trees 
had to be cut down for some distance on each 
side; otherwise the fall of one would endanger 
the wire. Axes and other tools became al- 
most as brittle as glass from the intense cold, 
and lost their edges when brought in contact 
with frozen wood. Still the Company perse- 
vered for eighteen months, and had expended 
three millions of dollars, when in the summer 
of 1866 came the tidings that the Atlantic Tele- 
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the poles which they had so laboriously set 
up. 
But the most interesting part of Mr. Whym- 
per’s book is the account of an expedition to 
and up the great River Yukon. In October, 
1865, a portion of the expedition had taken up 
their winter-quarters at Unalachleet, on Norton 
Sound, in latitude 62°. The Yukon, for some 
hundreds of miles, runs almost parallel with the 
coast, and an overland journey of about two 
hundred miles brings one to Nulato, a trading 
post on that river, about 700 miles from its 
mouth. 
The party organized to explore the upper 
course of the river consisted of six Europeans 
and three Indians. They were to travel on 
foot over the frozen rivers and through the 
snow. To convey their supplies they had four 
sledges, each drawn by five dogs. Such a team 
will draw a load of about 350 pounds, The 
dogs of this region are not of a very good class. 
They are usually of a grayish color, with long 
hair, short legs, immense bushy tails, and wolf- 
ish heads. Indeed, Mr. Whymper thinks that 
they have quite as much wolf as dog in them. 
Their usual food is fish; a dried salmon a day 
being their regular winter allowance—in sum- 
mer they are expected to take care of them- 
selves. They will, however, eat almost any 
thing, and if they can get enough grow fat upon 
it. They even took kindly to beans, if only 
boiled soft—something which Kane could ney- 
er induce his dogs to venture upon. 

The party set out at 11 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of October 27, that is, not long after sun- 





graph Cable had been laid, and was in success- 
ful operation. The Western Telegraphic Com- 
pany abandoned its intercontinental enterprise, 
and recalled its employés. One can hardly 


wonder that these men draped in mourning | 
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INDIAN SUMMER ENCAMPMENT. 


rise. ‘The thermometer stood on starting at 


80° below the freezing-point, and soon sunk 
still lower; but the travelers soon found that 
their heavy skin dresses were too warm, and 
threw them upon the sledges. It is to be noted 


that the thermometer is no certain indication 
of the degree of cold as experienced by living 
creatures. It seems that after a point about 
thirty degrees below the freezing-point of wa- 
ter is reached the human system takes little ac- 
count of mere temperature, as indicated by the 
thermometer. Mr. Whymper repeatedly men- 
tions camping out when the temperature indi- 
cated ten or twenty degrees below freezing- 
point, with only a screen of canvas fixed be- 
hind the trees and their snow-shoes stuck in 
the ground to shelter them from the wind—the 
only enemy that they feared. Tents even were 
dispensed with, because they could not well be 
placed close to the fire. Wrapping themselves 
up in blankets and furs, they fell soundly asleep, 
though in the morning their beards and mus- 
taches were a tangled mass of hair and ice. 
Finally they found it wise to shave closely dur- 
ing the winter. Even when the mercury froze 
—72° below the freezing-point of water—they 
do not seem to have found it very cold, provid- 
ed that there was no wind ; while one day, when 
the thermometer was 44° higher, we find this 
note: ‘A north wind blew, and made us feel 
the cold very decidedly. It is wonderful how 
searching the wind is in this Arctic climate ; 
each little seam, slit, or tear in your fur or 
woolen clothing makes you aware of its exist- 
ence; and one’s nose, ears, and angles gen- 
erally are the special sufferers.” 


The trip was begun a little too early in the 
season. The snow had not yet become packed 
|hard. A bit of thaw now and then happened, 
| which transformed the soft snow into slush. 
|The streams to be crossed were not always 
frozen solid. But luckily among the “ traps” 
was a light skin boat, for which they had paid 
five dollars in American silver, and an axe, worth 
half as much more, This boat, besides present 
use, afterward served for more than a thousand 
miles of river travel; and so, as Mr. Whymper 
says, ‘‘it was not an expensive craft.” 

Whenever they came to a stream they were 
wont to make a hole through the ice to get a 
draught of water. The Indians always filled 
up the hole with loose snow, before, stooping 
down, on hands and knees, to drink. They 
said that this was done to filter out some little 
red worms with which these rivers swarmed. 
It is to be noted that this region abounds in 
hot, or rather warm springs, which never ap- 
pear to freeze over. In one, which Mr. Whym- 
per examined, the temperature of the water was 
a single degree above the freezing-point, while 
the air was 23° colder. 

The travelers wore snow-shoes, for without 
them it would often have been impossible to 
make their way; but the use of them in soft or 
soggy snow is very fatiguing. One indeed 
sinks only three or four inches instead of as 
many feet as he would without them ; but then 
the shoes get clogged, and at every step an ex- 
tra weight of a dozen pounds has to be lifted. 
Sometimes they had to break a path for the 
sledges. ‘The men would walk ahead for a 





space, then come back, and start on again, 
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thus going over the distance three times. Un- |; down, breaking out from the woods, shot down 
der such untoward circumstances it can not be a steep bank, and stood on an immense field of 
wondered at that they sometimes accomplished | snow-clad ice—the Yukon, frozen solidly over, 
no more than ten miles a day. except that here and there were a few isolated 

At noon, on the 11th of November, a fort-| streaks of open water. From bank to bank the 
night after starting, they caught glimpses of a | distance was more than a mile; and this they 
faint streak of blue, varying the white monotony. | afterward found was the normal breadth of the 
They knew that this marked the course of the | river for seven hundred miles below and a thou- 
great river whither they were tending. ‘They | sand miles above. Not unfrequently it spread 
pushed forward eagerly toward it, and at sun-! out into broad lagoons of four or five miles wide. 

They stopped two 
days at the Indian vil- 
lage of Coltog. The 
houses were built main- 
ly underground, First 
a little shanty is put up, 
under which a hole like 
a well is dug. Thence 
a branch, like a sewer, 
runs some yards, along 
which one must crawl 
on hands and knees to 
reach the proper dwell- 
ing, which is a square 
hole in the earth, over 
which is raised a low 
dome-shaped roof, with 
a hoie in the top to let 
out the smok: of the fire, 
which is built directly 
underneath. When the 
fire gets low the smoke- 
hole is covered with a 
skin, keeping in the heat, 
but also shutting in the 
manifold scents engen- 
dered by the crowded 
occupancy. The dogs 
make the low roof a sort 
of trysting place, and 
every now and then one 
tumbles down through 
the smoke-hole into the 
fire, adding the pleas- 
ant odor of singed hair 
to those arising from 
stale fish, old skin 
clothes, young puppies, 
and other like abomin- 
able smells. 

From this Indian vil- 
lage they proceeded up 
the river, and after two 
days’ travel reached the 
Russian station of Nula- 
to, where they were hos- 
pitably welcomed, and 
were assigned to com- 
fortable quarters, Nu- 
Jato was the most north- 
ern, and also the most in- 
land, of all the Russian 
Fur Company's posts. 
It is in about latitude 
65°, and longitude 158°. 
It stands on a flat 
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strip of land bounded on one side by the Nulato 
River, a considerable branch of the Yukon, and 
on the other by the great river. Notwithstand- 
ing the high northern latitude trees of consider- 
able size grow there, and during the brief sum- 
mer season the grass is luxuriant, and berries 
abound. ‘The post is a little fortress, surround- 


ed by a picket, which is closed at night to ex- | 


clude the Indians, who camp around in large 
numbers. The building appropriated to our 
travelers was built of logs, forming one side of 
the square. ‘The windows were of seal-gut in- 


stead of glass; and as there was only from two | 
to three hours of daylight at this season, the | 


light was none of the best. - By calking the 
floor with moss, and covering it with straw and 


skins, the room was kept moderately warm, ex- | 
If one hung damp. gar- 


cept near the floor. 
ments from the rafters they would steam at the 
top, while near the floor they would be frozen 
hard. Mr. Whymper notes that on one occa- 
sion the temperature of the upper part of the 
room was 65°, while near the floor it was only 
4°. Water for daily use was hauled on a sledge 
from the river. To get it they had to break 
through the ice, of which five feet was the aver- 
age thickness, though it sometimes piled up to 
twice as much. The Indians catch immense 
quantities of fish by constructing a kind of weir 
of wicker-work, for which they keep holes open 
in the ice. 

Winter fairly set in soon after the party had 
taken up their abode at Nulato. On the 26th 
of November the thermometer indicated ‘‘ the 


comparatively moderate temperature of 2° above 


zero.” It suddenly fell to 18° below, and kept 


on steadily lowering until, on the 5th of Decem- 


ber, the spirit thermometer—for the mercurial 
one had frozen solid—showed —58°, that is, 
90° below the freezing-point of water. But, 
says Mr. Whymper, ‘‘the weather was lovely ; 
no wind blew or snow fell during the whole 
time, and we did not feel the cold us much as 
at many other times.” When the thermometer 
was at 10° below zero an expedition was sent 
to Unalachleet to bring up stores, and one day, 
when it was at —32°, an Indian came to the post, 
bringing with him his child, and some sweet fat 
melted into birch-bark boxes, and some grouse, 
for which he was duly paid, and, besides, got a 
present of tea and bread. He did not seem to 
find the weather uncomfortably cold. During 
the months of December and January there 
were eleven days when the thermometer fell 
below the freezing-point of mercury—that is, be- 
low —40° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
shortest day was December 21, when the sun 
rose at 10.40 a.m., and set at 12.30 p.m., being 
one hour and fifty minutes above the horizon. 
During the months of November and Janu- 
ary Mr. Whymper made many sketches of scen- 
ery, not a few of which he gives in his book, 
and of which we reproduce several. An artist 
less enthusiastic would have shrunk from at- 
tempting to draw out of doors when the tem- 
perature was not seldom sixty degrees below 


freézing-point. The work, he says, “ was q ne 
with difficulty, and often by installments. Be. 
tween every five strokes of the pencil I ray 
about to exercise myself, or went into our quar. 
ters for warmth. Several times I skinned m) 
fingers, once froze my left ear, which swell, 
up nearly to the top of my head, and I was 4] 
ways afraid that my prominent nasal orga; 
would get bitten. The use of water-colors was, 
of course, impracticable—except when I cou) 
keep a pot of warm water on a small fire by my 
side—a thing done by me on two or three occa 
sions, when engaged at a distance from the 
post. Even inside the house the spaces near 
the windows—as well as the floor—were often 
below freezing-poimt. Once, forgetful of the 
fact, I mixed some colors up with water that 
had just stood near the oven, and, wetting a 
small brush, commenced to apply it to my draw- 
ing-block. Before it reached the paper it was 
| covered with a skin of ice, and simply scratched 
| the surface, and I had to give up for the time 
| being.” 

Auroral displays were not unfrequently ex- 
| hibited, though not as often as they had ex- 
| pected. One of the most brilliant occurred on 
the 27th of December. ‘It was not the con- 
| ventional arch, but a graceful, undulating, ever- 
| changing snake of electric light; evanescent 
| colors, pale as those of a lunar rainbow, ever 
lend again flitting through it, and long stream- 
}ers and scintillations moving upward to the 
bright stars, which distinctly shone through: its 
| hazy, ethereal form. The night was beautiful- 
| ly calm and clear, cold, but not intensely so, the 
| thermometer at +16°.” 

Early in March a train came up from Una- 
lachleet with twenty-two dogs, and dried sal- 
| mon enough to last them fora month. Two of 
| the party, Ketchum and Lablache, took advant- 
| age of this to make a trip of more than a thou- 
| sand miles up the river. This trip lasted tw 
| months, and from the brief notice of it given by 
Mr. Whymper, it seems to have been a very re- 
|markable one. They found the Upper Yukon, 
; commencing at 1200 miles from its mouth, and 

onward for 600 miles more, navigable for boats 
| of a considerable size. They reached Fort Sel- 
kirk, on the main branch of the- Yukon, here 
laid down om the maps as Pelly River, From 
this point a portage of 80 miles brings one tc 
| Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie River, empty- 
ing into the Arctic Ocean, and communicating 
with York Factory on Hudson Bay, Over 
‘this route, or by way of the Poreupine or Rat 
River, which unites at Fort Yuken with Pelly’s 
River, the Hudson Bay Company transport «ll 
their goods for trading with the Indians on the 
| Yukon. Over the eighty miles of portage the 
goods are packed on men’s backs; thence they 
are brought down in boats some forty feet long, 
drawing two or three feet of water. Such a 
| boat will carry, besides the crew, half a ton of 
freight. Mr. Whymper affirms that a flat-bot- 
tomed stern-wheel steamer, like those used upon 
our upper rivers, could ascend the Yukon for 
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1800 miles, and tap the whole fur-bearing re- | 


gion. But as the river is frozen solid for more 
than two-thirds of the year, a steamer could 


hardly make more than a single trip during a} 
We hardly venture to recom- | up, and mosquitoes appeared. 


twelvemonth. 
mend the fitting out of such a boat as an enter- 
prise likely to prove profitable. 


During the long winter most of the Yukon 


party remained at Nulato, Early in April there | 


came signs of approaching summer—for, strict- | 


ly speaking, there is here no spring or autumn. 
On the 5th there came a thaw. 
flies made their appearance. Next day the 
willows were seen budding. For a fortnight 


On the 9th | 


more there were changes in the weather. On 
the 28th the first goose was seen. 

Still the ice in the rivers remained unbroken. 
On the 12th of May that in the Nulato broke 
Next day came 
swallows, and wild-geese grew so abundant 
that their hunter killed half a dozen, and the 
day following ten more. On the 19th of May 
| the ice in the Yukon itself began to: give way. 
For a week there was a steady stream of broken 
| ice, bringing down with it whole trees torn up 
from the banks; the water rising fourteen feet 
above its winter level. On the 24th the river 
| was tolerably clear of ice, 
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By this time the Russians had made prepa- | still full of ice and drift-wood, and the naviga- 
rations for their spring trading excursion up |tion was by no means free of peril. Large 
the Yukon. With them went Mr. Whymper | trees would sometimes pass right under the 
and his companions. The Russian traders | Russian boat, and fairly lift it out of the wa- 
had a skin boat, fitted with rudder, mast, | ter. These skin boats are admirably adapted 
and large square sail, manned by eight men, | to such a kind of navigation. They give way 
and carrying fully two tons of goods and pro- | without harm to a blow which would break in 
visions. The Americans, five in all, had their | the bottom of a wooden or bark canoe. It is 
own little bost, laden with six or seven hundred | worth inquiry whether India rubber might not 
pounds of stores of all kinds. The river was | be substituted for skins for these boats, 
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The destination of the Russians was Nuclu- | noonday heat. The thermometer then stood at 
kayette, an Indian trading place 240 miles | 80° inthe shade. On the 9th of June the Amer- 
above Nulato, this being the farthest point | icans parted with their Russian companions. 
ever reached by them. The Americans were | On the 23d they reached Fort Yukon, having 
bound for Fort Yukon, a Hudson Bay Com- rowed and tracked 600 miles against a swift 
pany’s post, 360 miles further. This post lies |cutrent. The trip had lasted twenty-nine 
a little within the boundaries of our Alaska, and | days, out of which they had laid by only 
the Hudson Bay Company used to pay a small| three. A few weeks later they descended the 
sum to the Russians for the privilege of occu- | same space, having the current with them, in 
pying it and trading with the natives there- | seven days. 
abouts, They remained at Fort Yukon until the 8th 

One can hardly imagine the rapidity with | of July, being most hospitably entertained. The 
which summer comes on in this region. On| fort had quite a civilized look, There were 
the 27th of May the river was full of ice. Ten | freshly-plastered walls, glazed windows, ana 
days after the voyagers had to lie by during the | open fire-places, magazines, stores, fur-room, 
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and ice-well, Camped around the fort were 
quite five hundred Indians, who had come there 
to trade. Some wore their native costumes of 
skins; others were tricked out in coats and 
shirts of civilized peoples. One old chief, | 
known as “ Red- Leggings,” was gorgeous | 
in a scarlet coat, with brass buttons and ep- | 
aulets. The Indians were of many tribes, 
There were, for example, “Foolish Folks,” 
“Wood Folks,” “ Birch-bark Folks,” “ Rat 
Folks,” and ‘ Hill Folks.” 

The fur-room of the fort was a rare sight. 
From the beams hung marten skins by the thou- 
sand, while the cheaper kinds of furs were lying 
upon the floor in huge heaps, There was a fair 
supply of the skins of the silver-gray and black 
fox. The latter is by far the most valuable. 
There is a story that one unlucky employé of 
the Company bought a skin of a white fox, 
which had been cunningly dyed black, paying 
for it more pounds than he should have pajd 
shillings : 
salary. 
kon. The unit is a beaver-skin, estimated at 
about half a dollar. Two martens count as one | 
beaver, and so on. 

On the 8th of July the party, who had in the | 
mean time been rejoined by their two comrades 
who had months before gone on their up-river 
excursion, bade adieu to their hospitable enter- 
tainers, and, under a parting salute, canoed 


the overplus was deducted from his | 
“Skins” are the currency of Fort Yu- | 


down the river. They yoyaged day and night, 
only stopping two or three times a day to boil 
their tea and fry their fish. It was a holiday 
excursion, the current sweeping them down at 
| the rate of a hundred miles in the twenty-four 
‘hours, Nulato was reached on the 13th. 
Thence, two days later, they proceeded down 
| the river, once making forty-five miles in seven 
| hours. 

| Below Nulato the region is comparatively 
|poor. It lies out of the way of traders, and as 
‘fish are plenty they are rather a drug in the 
}market, Five needles was thought a fair price 
for a salmon of thirty pounds ; and, says Mr. 
| Whymper, *‘ tobacco went further than we had 
| ever known it to do before.” On the 25th of 
| July the party reached St. Michael's. The 
whole voyage down the river, 1300 miles, had 
| occupied just fifteen and a half days. There 
| they got orders to get ready for immediate de- 
parture, for the telegraph enterprise had been 
definitely abandoned. 

So ended an expedition which really gives 
us something new about Alaska—or rather a 
| portion of it, for nine-tenths of the region which 
| we have acquired is as yet wholly unknown 
ground, and most likely contains nothing worth 
knowing. The one thing which strikes the 
reader at once, and which confirms what is told 
by Richardson, Kane, Hall, and all other Arc- 
tic explorers, is the superabundance of animal 
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life existing in these northern regions. Strange 


as it may seem, tropical and semi-tropical re-| meat to their own use. 


gions are almost bare of living creatures. Strain 
and his party wandered for weeks through the 


| 


} 


thick forests of Central America, never seeing | 
an animal or rarely even a bird; and, as far as | 


one can judge, the rivers seemed almost desti- 
tute of fish. But life abounds in the Arctic 
regions. The rivers swarm with fish almost 
begging to be caught. The Kamchatdales 
have reindeer by the thousand. Whymper 
and his friends during their brief stay at Nu- 
lato bought the skins of 800 white hares, which 
were used to cover their blankets. The In- 


} 


dians had caught them and appropriated the 
Moose meat, varied 
by beaver, is the standing food of those who 
have got tired of salmon and such like fish. 
The delicacies are a moose’s nose and a bea- 
ver’s tail. 

So abundant are the moose on the Yukon 
River that the natives hardly think it worth 
while to waste powder and shot in killing them. 
When an Indian, in his canoe, comes upon a 
moose swimming in the water, he chases it up 
until the creature is fatigued, then stabs it to 
the heart with his knife. They have also an 
ingenious way of corraling deer. They build 
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an elliptical inclosure of stakes upon a trail; 
between each pair of stakes is a slip-noose. A| 
herd of deer is driven into the inclosure. They | 
try to escape between the stakes, and run their | 
heads into the nooses, by which they are en- 
tangled, held fast, and so fall a ready prey. 

The question comes back to us—‘* Was the 
purchase of Alaska a wise one?” Viewed 
from a purely commercial stand-point, the an- 
swer must be “ No.” 
there existing are worth more than seven and | 
a quarter millions of dollars is beyond ques- 
tion. But the Government of the United | 
States can not go into the business of catching | 
salmon or beaver; nor can it undertake to farm | 
out this right to individuals or companies. The | 
sum paid for the purchase will never be returned 
directly to the Treasury. 

But beyond the commercial view of the mat- | 
ter there is a political one. The acquisition | 
of Alaska in effect places in our hands the 
whole Pacific coast of America, From the 
Arctic circle downward to the old debated line 
of 54° 40’ all is ours. Southward from this 
our present possessions, commencing at 49°, 
stretch downward to about 32°. It can hardly 
be doubted that before long Lower California 
will come into our hands, bringing our line 
down to the Tropic of Cancer. Then the only | 
break in our Pacific line from the tropic to the 
Arctic circle will be the little strip now known 
as British Columbia, with a frontage upon the 
Pacific of barely three hundred miles. This, 
for a thousand reasons, the British Govern- 
ment will be glad to abandon upon any pre- 
text; and so we, if we ate wise, shall be able 


to say of the broad Pacific what the Romans | 


were wont to say of the narrow Mediterranean, 
that it is “‘our sea.” 

Whether inf the purchase of Alaska our Goy- 
ernment took this broad view we can not say. 
If it did not, it built wiser than it knew. 

To the foregoing paper we add a few notes 
drawn mainly from Mr. Whymper’s book, for 
which no proper place was found in the body 
of the article. 

The fortunes of Sitka, the capital of Alaska, 
are worthy of record. When it was known 
that the region had passed into American hands 
every thing took a sudden rise. Keen Hebrew 


traders, knowing that furs up country bore a 
merely nominal price, and that Sitka was the was given a quite satisfactory reply : 
great entrepot where these were collected—-a | pare no icebergs in Bering’s Sea or Strait. 


That the fish and furs | 





| house $10, 000 was asked. Saloons, lager-hier 
| cellars, and barbers’ shops sprang up like mush. 
rooms. But men who came to buy furs for no- 
thing found that the price at Sitka was—freight 

| deducted—just the same as at San Francisco: 
| as indeed why should it not be? The Russian 
| Fur Company could send its “skins” to San 
| Francisco, and thence to Canton, or London, 
or elsewhere, quite as cheaply as Meyer Joseph 
could; and so the return boats from Sitka to 
| San Francisco were crowded with most dissatis- 
fied personages, who went there to shear and 
found themselves shorn. At the latest dates 
every body who could get away from Sitka had 
gone. Russians any way went pell-mell. The 
whole city could in “January have been bought 
for a song. 

The British Government seems once to have 
| had a serious idea of constructing a great rail- 
way and steamboat route from Montreal to the 
| Pacific. Several noted engineers reported about 
plans and surveys. One Waddington read his 
paper thereupon before the Royal Geographical 
Society. All that was wanted was to track the 
Great Canadian Lakes and the Saskatchewan 
River for 1249 miles, and then catch Fraser 
River, in British Columbia, and follow it for 
| 260 or 280 miles more, down to Bute Inlet, in 
British Columbia, By this route, out of the 

3940 miles between Montreal and the Pacitic, 
there would be 2400 miles by water. And, 
moreover, ‘‘the fertile settlement of the Red 
River, now detached and isolated, would be 
connected with civilization and the outer 
| world.” We imagine that no one who has 


|read the various papers on this vast region 


which have from time to time appeared in this 
| Magazine will be inclined to invest much solid 
cash in any enterprise like those suggested by 
British schemers. Nobody within the lives of 
living men will go overland from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific except through American terri- 
tory. 

The scheme to connect London and New 
York by way of Kamchatka was certainly 
absurd enough in itself. But the objections 
to the scheme were still more absurd. For 
instance, it was affirmed that a cable could not 
be safely laid across the narrowest part of Be- 





ring’s Straits, because the icebergs sweeping 
down would infallibly eut it. To this there 
There 

The 





million of dollars’ worth being frequently gath- | currents set into, not out of, the Arctic Ocean ; 
ered there at a time—thought they could buy | and so quite likely the man is now living who 
them for next to nothing. So prices of loca- | will reach the North Pole by way, not of Green- 
tions ran up to a fabulous sum. For a log-' ‘land, but of Alaska. 
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INTERIOR OF THE OCHUROM OF 8ST. ANNE, LCA, PERU, AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE OF AUGUST 13. 


“ Dies ire, dies illa, | year, and which were fast followed by fearful 

Solvet szeclum in favilla” , hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions 

HE twelve months embraced between the | in almost every quarter and country of the globe, 
Ist of October, 1867, and the Ist of Octo- | culminating with the great South American 

ber, 1868, were distinguished by a series of | earthquakes of the 13th and 16th of August, 
physical phenomena more remarkable than is | 1868. These earthquakes, for their extent, vio- 
known to have occurred during any equal period | lence, and wide-spread devastation, will prob- 
of time in history, The series was grandly initia- | ably be regarded as the most terrible on record. 
ted and typified by the startling atmospheric and They were felt, more or less severely, over an 
terrestrial convulsions that afflicted the Wind- | extent, from north to south, of more than sixty 
ward Islands in the autumn of the first-named | degrees of latitude, all the way from the Isth- 
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mus tothe Cape. Yet their lateral action seems | very full and clear accounts of the crownj 
: | a 
to have been checked, on the east certainly, by 


the chain of the Cordillera, and effectually 
stopped by the Andes, What tremendous force 


they exerted beneath the vast waste of waters | 


extending from Peru to Cathay we can only in- 
fer from those tidal waves which broke equally 
on the shores of the Pacific islands and on those 
of distant New Zealand, Japan, and California. 
Careful accounts of the various physical phe- 
nomena of the past eventful year are certainly 
a desideratum in science, for it is only through 
these that we may deduce their cause, or the 
laws, if such there be, that control them. But 
these are, from the nature of the case, difficult 
to obtain. Few men can remain calm and col- 
lectcd amidst the din and dangers of battle; 
fewer still can retain the self-possession and 
control necessary to note down correctly its 
thousand incidents. The hurricane and the 
earthquake are far more terrible and paralyzing 
than the shock of armies, for that very Nature of 
which we are a part seems smitten by powers 
it can not resist; the earth, which is our su- 
premest conception of solidity, seems to give 
way, and the air, which is our symbol of soft- 
ness and non-resistance, becomes invested with 
a dense and irresistible force, smiting and shiv- 
ering whatever opposes it. No wonder, then, 
that the accounts which we get of these two 
classes of phenomena are often vague and inac- 
curate, Exaggerated they can scarcely be. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks and inevitable 
deficiencies, we are fortunate—whether as sim- 
ply curious readers or as students—in having 
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catastrophes of the earthquake year. . 

Without going into any speculations at thj 
point as to the origin or causes of earthquakes, 
I can not help reverting to the fact that no par 
of the earth is more subject to these convulsions 
than the lands in and around the Caribbeay 
Sea—the Greater and Lesser Antilles, and the 
coasts of Venezuela, New Granada, and Cen- 
tral America—except what, broadly speaking, 
may be called the Pacific coast of South Amer- 
ica, Here they are not only most frequent, but 
most violent. How far the physical conforma. 
tion of this portion of the earth may explain its 
bad pre-eminence in this respect I will not un- 
dertake to say. But it is boldly and exception- 
ally:marked, perhaps by the very forces that 
now sway and harass it. 

Certainly in no part of the world does nature 
assume grander or more varied forms than in 
this part of America, Deserts as bare as those 
of Sahara alternate with valleys as rich and 
luxuriant as those of Italy. Lofty mountains, 
crowned with snow, lift their ragged crests over 
broad, bleak punas or table-lands, themselves 
more elevated than the White Mountains or the 
Alleghanies. Rivers, taking their rise among 
melting snows, precipitate themselves through 
deep and rocky gorges into the Pacific, or wind 
with swirling current among the majestic but 
broken Andes to swell the flood of the Amazon. 
Here, too, are lakes ranking with those that 
nurse the St. Lawrence in respect of size, and 
whose bosoms lie almost level with the summit 


| of Mont Blanc—the centres, in some instances, 
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of great terrestrial basins without outlet to the+ ing parallel to each other, with interlocking 


sea, and with independent fluvial systems of | sy 
their own. 

In this region of earthquakes we find also | st 
two great mountain ranges, which determine 
the physical aspect of the South American con- 
tinent, and here assume their most majestic 
proportions. The western range, usually de- 


Atrato between them. 
mus, though no longer much more than ranges 
of hills, they are distinctly traceable, the vai- 
leys of the rivers Bayamo and Chucunaque, dis- 


yurs, through that republic into New Granada 


and the Isthmus of Darien, toward which they 


abside in height, leaving the valley of the 
But even on the Isth- 


In Ve- 


charging into the Pacific, intervening. 
raguas and Costa Rica the same relation is pre- 
served more or less distinctly, only the coast 
| range is breken through, and the Andean pla- 
Even where it recedes furthest from the shore, | teau represented by the gulf and valley of Ni- 
it throws forward outliers or spurs, which cease | coya. In Nicaragua the lake of the same name 
to be imposing only when contrasted with the | is held at the height of 128 feet between the 
mighty masses behind them. There is, never- | two ranges ; but here the coast range sinks 
theless, a narrow and often interrupted strip of down into a volcanic dam, elevated but 43 feet 
land between the Cordillera and the sea, which | above the lake, and but thirteen miles broad. 
from Guayaquil, the principal port of Ecuador, | The outlet of the lake, the Rio San Juan, nev- 
southward to Chili, is as desert as the flanks of ertheless bursts through the eastern range, and 
the mountains themselves are arid and repuls- | flows into the Atlantic. Higher up, in San Sal- 
ive. A waste of sand and rock, it is the do- | vador, the Pacific penetrates the western chain, 
main of silence and death—a silence only bro- | between the volcanoes of Coseguina and Ama- 
ken by the screams of water-birds and the howls | pala, and spreads itself out behind, forming the 
of the sea-wolves that throng its frayed and for- | Gulf of Fonseca. Still higher, the intermediate 
bidding shores. valley, no longer lifted up in the clouds, as in 

This narrow strip of land, called the Costa, as | Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, but low and tropic- 
distinguished from the Sierra, is intersected at al in aspect, is represented by that of the river 


nominated the Cordillera, runs nearly parallel 
to the coast throughout its whole length, and 
at such short distance inland that, to the voy- 
ayer, the sea seems literally to break at its feet. 


varying intervals by valleys of great fertility | Lempa. 


and beauty, and often of considerable size. | t 
They are formed by the streams and torrents | 
from the mountains, and are fed by the melting | t 
snows or the rains that fall during part of the 
year among the Cordilleras. Some of these 
streams are swallowed up by the thirsty sands 
before they reach the sea, forming oases, or 
green, cultivable spots at the outlets of the 
gorges whence they emerge. 

The Cordillera is a great terrestrial billow, 
bristling with volcanoes, active and extinct, and 
in almost every part showing striking evidences 
of yoleanic agencies. Although having an aver- 
age elevation somewhat less than the Eastern 
Cordillera or the Andes, it is, nevertheless, the 
true water-shed of the South American conti- 
nent. The Andes, from which it is separated 
by the high Andean plateau, is piereed by num- 
berless deep valleys, through which most of the 
waters collected between the two ranges flow, 
in uncounted streams and rivers, into the Ori- 
noco, the Amazon, and the Plata. But the 
Cordillera of the coast is throughout unbroken. 

These two ranges, although in places sepa- 
rated for a distance of one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred miles, sometimes approach each 
other more closely, and, at one or two points, 
really come together, or form a knot in which 
they become indistinguishable. One of these 
places of contact is at a point known as the 
Pass of La Raya, at the northern extremity of 
the Titicaca basin, in latitude 14° 30’ south, 
and longitude 70° 50’ west. Another point of 
contact occurs in Northern Peru, near the im- 
portant mines of Cerro de Pasco, latitude 10° 15’ 
south, longitude 76° 10’ west. They close 


The valley of the Usumasinta, al- 
hough opening on the Gulf of Mexico, corre- 


sponds with it in Guatemala and Chiapas; and 


he same relations hold good all through Mexi- 


co and in our own western country, where we 
find the same Andean plateau modified into the 
great Salt Lake basin—the Cordillera repre- 
sented by the Sierra Nevada, and the Andes by 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The true back-bone of the continent is un- 


questionably the range that I have distinguished 
as the Andes, although it is not always the 


*“ divide” between the waters flowing into the 
Atlantic and Pacific respectively. Its rocks, as 
a rule, are those that we call primitive, notwith- 
standing some of its lofiiest peaks, like Sorata, 
are disrupted upheavals of sedimentary deposits, 
Few volcanoes are found in this range, and its 
flanks are seldom disturbed by earthquakes. 
The Cordillera, or Coast Range, on the oth- 
er hand, and as I have said before, bristles with 
voleanoes, active and extinct, all the way from 
Mount St. Elias, southward, through our own 
country, Mexico, Central America, Colotnbia, 
Ecuador, Pern, and Bolivia to Chili. It is 
throughout volcanic, as if overlying some vast 
fissure of the earth's crust, reaching nearly in a 
right line from pole to pole, and as if raised by 
ejections from the glowing and calcined mat- 
ters and minerals that some philosophers tell 
us are eternally seething in the bowels of the 
globe. It is along this range and at its base 
that most of that class of phenomena called 
earthquakes ocenr. We know of no living vol- 
cano except on its line, or where it intersects 
the Andes. 

It is a fact with which students are well ac- 





again near Loja in Southern Ecuador, continu- 





quainted that nearly all volcanoes occur near the 
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sea, and generally on the west side of conti-' ers who infested the great South Sea. Aroung 
nents, peninsulas, or islands. The rule is so Callao, near which unite the valleys of the riy. 
uniform as almost to prohibit the explanation ers Rimac and Chillon, the ground js Tather 
of the fact on the hypothesis of accidental coin- low, although immediately in front of the por, 
cidence, Various other explanations have been and forming it in fact, are some high islands 
attempted, quite too numerous and complicated notably that of San Lorenzo. Behind the port 
to be recounted; but that which meets the the coast rises steadily but rapidly up to the 
whole matter in the most summary, if not the | base of the hills or mountains, seven miles di 
most scientific, manner was presented by a cer- tant, where Lima stands at an elevation of 59 
tain Dr. Larreynaga, of the city of Guatemala, feet above the sea. The intermediate grounj 
in 1845. Living in an eminently volcanic coun- is mainly if not wholly made up of the debris, 
try, this savant attributed volcanoes, and all the | the stones and soil, washed down from the 
terrestrial phenomena called earthquakes, to | gorges of the Cordillera, in some places much 
the circumstance that under certain conditions | impacted, so as to resemble breccia or conglom- 
of the sun and the sea the latter acts as a/| erate, and possibly, for this reason, more sens. 
grand double convex lens of hundreds or thou- | itive to subterranean forces. 
sands of miles of area, concentrating the sun’s| The earthquake of 1746, which destroyed 
rays at the bottom of the ocean or on the shelv- | both Lima and Callao, and was felt over a vast 
ing shores of continents with such tremendous | expanse of country, took place on the 28th of 
power as to fuse them on the instant, and cause October, the day of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
eruptions from the very heart of the earth, in During the night, at half past ten o'clock, the 
the form of voleanic islands in the water and earth was suddenly convulsed, and, as a con- 
voleanic mountains on the land. | temporary with the event, writes, “ At one and 
As already said, the region of which I have | the same instant came the noise, the shock, 
described the topographical features is that | and the ruin,” so that in the space of four min- 
marked by the frequency of its earthquakes | utes, during which the earthquake lasted, the 
over any other part of the Western continent. | destruction was complete, and Lima reduced to 
Running through the history of these occur-|a heap of ruins. Of upward of 3000 houses 
rences we find two great centres in which their | but 21 remained standing. There were 7| 
action has been most pronounced and destruc- | churches, great and small, all of which were 
tive, and these, curiously enough, coincide very | destroyed. Still, owing in part to its occur- 
nearly with the sites of the capitals of the two | rence early in the evening, before the people 
republics of Ecuador and Peru, namely, Quito | were in their beds, only 1141 persons were killed 
and Lima. A law seems to have regulated, | out of a population of perhaps from 40,000 to 
approximately, their frequency. From forty to | 50,000. Seventy of these were patients in the 

























fifty of perceptible, and occasionally of start- | 
ling, violence occur annually ; and every thirty 
years or thereabouts, at periods coinciding very 
nearly with the life of a generation of men, a 
terrible and destructive one may be counted on 
with much certainty. The rationale of this 
kind of periodicity remains to be determined, 
but the fact of its existence, as we shall see, 
is well established by indisputable observa- 
tions. 

In the great earthquakes of 1868, however, 
although Quito was severely racked, the centre 
of action seems to have been two hundred miles 
to the north of that city. Lima felt the shocks, 
but suffered little, the centre of action being ap- 
parently not far from Arequipa, three hundred 
miles to the south. 

The history of the terrible earthquake of 
1746, with which alone the recent one, so far 
at least as Peru is concerned, can be compared, 
is very well known, but may be advantageously 
epitomized here, as illustrating almost precise- 
ly the phenomena that were conspicuous in the 
later catastrophe. 

Like most of the principal Spanish-American 
cities on the Pacific, Lima is built some miles 
inland from its port, Callao, Higher ground 
and better air were, to a certain extent, the 


hospital of St. Anne. 

The earthquake was felt simultaneously in 
| the port of Callao, but with what force is not 
| known, since almost on the instant of its oc- 
—— the sea receded to a great distance, 
| and then returned with such violence as literal- 
ly to sweep the town, with its fortifications, gar- 
rison, and people, out of existence. Five thou- 
sand persons are supposed to have perished. 
There were twenty-three vessels, great and 
small, in the harbor; four of these, including 
the San Fermin, man-of-war, were carried com- 
| pletely over the town and its forts, and cast 
into the fields at a spot still marked by a cross, 
a mile and a half inland. The other vessels 
were foundered. Accurate measurements show 
that this cross here referred to stands at an 
elevation of a fraction over 137 feet above the 
existing sea-level, which has probably remained 
constant since the catastrophe. If so, the tidal 
wave must have been upward of 137 feet high, 
or else the earth must have sunk, for the mo- 
ment, a corresponding number of feet. 

Terrible commotion and alarm prevailed 
among the survivors in Lima, accompanied 
with much robbery and violence, as is always 
the case in such disasters, which, so far from 
checking crime, seem to encourage, or at least 








reasons for this practice of building back from 
the coast ; but the predominant motive was gen- 
erally to escape from the attacks of the sea-rov- | 





develop it. So the Viceroy, Villa Garcia, had 
erected two tall gibbets in Lima, and others 
near Callao, on which he summarily hung plun- 
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derers of all kinds, which, an old chronicler 
tells, ‘‘had a marvelously good effect. ni 

This earthquake, notwithstanding its violence 
in Lima and its vicinity, does not seem to have 
been very severely felt further than forty miles 
to the northward and a hundred miles to the 
southward, The tidal wave, however, reached 
as far north as Santa, 200 miles from Callao, 
where “ the ship Concepcion, belonging to Don 
Tomas de Chavanque,” was foundered by it. 
Noises were heard, it is said, in Truxillo, 275 
miles to the north, but without disturbance of 
the earth. 

It has been often asserted, and is largely be- 
lieved, that atmospheric and other meteoric 
phenomena often prognosticate the approach 
of earthquakes ; and it is alleged that animals 
and men have an obscure perception and fore- 
boding of them, manifested by a feeling of anx- 
jety and restlessness, shuddering and tremblings 
of the limbs. Von Tschudi, a good authority, 
affirms that he several times experienced this 
sensation while in Peru, just before the occur- 
rence of earthquakes. My own experience of 
several years in countries subjected to these 
phenomena, but which, however, is entirely of 
a negative character, does not confirm these 
statements and hypotheses. It was confined 
to a residence of a year on the coast of Peru, 
and to three rather decisive shocks. I do not 
mention those slight tremors of the ground 





of Huancavelica, through the valley of the riv- 
er Pisco, to the sea, in the succeeding month of 


November. We were just emerging from be- 
tween the mighty walls of rock and bare, lofty 
mountains that shut in the upper waters of that 
stream, and were entering on the undulating 
desert extending from the mountains to the 


, . . 
sea, when we again heard the ominous sound 


approaching, as before, from the south. My 
mule pricked up her ears, and stopped on the 
instant, in a tremor, as if smitten with sudden 
ague. I dismounted, and took out my watch. 
It was ten seconds, not counting the time this 
maneeuvre occupied, before the movement com- 
menced under our feet. The shock lasted sev- 
en seconds, and was a severe one, being a com- 
bination of the undulatory and saltatory move- 
ments. It was also wide-spread in its range, 
and in any country except Peru, where man 
has taken almost every possible precaution 
against the effects of earthquakes, would have 
been destructive. 

And here I have to recount a circumstance 
interesting in itself and to science. In gazing 
to the southward, and listening to the advance 
of the shock as it approached with constantly 
increasing noise, we distinctly saw the vibra- 
tions of the mountains in that direction for four 
seconds before those nearest us began to bow to 
each other. Assuming that the movement of 
the mountains could be detected by the naked 





which, during the day, are seldom to be dis- | 


| 
| 


tinguished from the vibration of the ground | 


occasioned by carriages, and are mostly appre- 
ciable at night. 
I refer occurred November 23, 1863, at about 
six o'clock in the morning, and lasted about ten 
seconds. It was preceded by a distinct rum- 
bling sound, continuing during the movement, 
which was of the ordinary undulatory kind. 
The shock was felt along the whole coast, from 
Arica northward, doing little damage, however, 
except in the city of Truxillo. 

The second I experienced a few weeks later, 
at about two o’clock in the afternoon, while en- 
gaged in making a survey of the ruins of Ama- 
eavilea, near the village of Chorillos, nine miles 
south of Lima, I had just exposed a plate in 
my photographic camera, and was timing the 
exposure, when my attention was arrested by 
a sound from the southward, something like 
that of a heavy sea-wave striking the shore at 
an angle and breaking in a sustained, continu- 
ous roar, I recognized the sound, and care- 
fully noted the time that elapsed+between its 
first reaching my ear and the commencement 
of the earth movement. It was five seconds— 
a fact of value as bearing on the rapidity with 
which earthquake shocks are propagated. The 


eye at a distance of two miles, we have the 
means of an approximate estimate of the veloc- 


| ity of the shock in question, It was about thir- 


The first of the three to which | ty miles a minute. 


It is not many years ago that it was general- 
ly believed among the common people, and im- 
plicitly by many of the better classes, that not 
| only “signs in the heavens,” but pestilences 
also, were the portents and precursors of earth- 
| quakes. Had this hypothesis prevailed in Peru 
|in this decade the great catastrophe of 1868 
might have been foreseen with terrible distinct- 
| ness, for during the six months preceding the 
| 18th of August a large part of the country was 
| literally decimated by the yellow-fever, or a fe- 
ver analogous, of peculiar malignity. In Lima 
and Callao it was particularly fatal, over ten 
| thousand deaths, it is said, having occurred in 
the’ capital, while in the port one-fifth of the 
| population’ was swept away. For weeks and 
months penitential processions, in sombre garb, 
with agonizing lamentations, thronged the streets 
of both cities, while the churches were dim with 
incense from their many altars, before which 
flared sacrificial candles, while there rose day 
and night the murmur of prayers and sobs, min- 
gled with the echoes of masses and the low 
chant of the ritual for the dead. To escape the 








Movement was not very severe, although suf- | pestilence thousands fled to Arequipa, Arica, 


ficiently great to ruin my photographic negative, 


|'Tacna, and other places less afflicted, only to 


which I preserve as probably the only example | meet there a more appalling, if less destructive, 


of photographing an earthquake. 
caused some alarm, but little damage. 


In Lima it | agent of death. 


To escape the pestiferous at- 
mosphere of Callao the ill-fated Fredonia, the 


My third and last experience was when de- | United States store-ship, which had swung lazi- 


scending to the coast from the lofty table-lands | ly at her moorings for so long a period as to 
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have become almost as characteristic a feature 
of the harbor as the island of San Lorenzo, was 
towed to Arica by the only less ill-fated Wa- 
teree, to be dashed in pieces, with all her crew, 


on the sinister rocks at the base of the frowning | 


Morro. 
It is not unnatural that deeply-seated super- 


stitions should have existed regarding earth- | 


quakes in a country so exposed to their oceur- 
rence as Peru, and that the pseudo science of a 


century and a half ago should find in them a | 


field for profit and display. They were at- 
tributed to causes as fantastic and irrelevant as 
imagination could devise ; effects were taken to 


planets, and of the conjunctions of the sun and 
moon, were alleged active agents in their occur- 
rence. I have before me ‘‘ The Astronomical 
Clock of Earthquakes ( Temblores de la Tierra), 
a marvelous Secret of Nature, discovered and 
explained by Don Juan de Barrenechea, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal University 
of San Marcos, in Lima,” printed in 1725, 


the same time indicates the time when earth- 
quakes will occur, when human beings will ex- 
pire who die a natural death, and the time of | 
low tide.” It is adjusted for the meridian of | 
Lima, and is accompanied with a special horo- | 


. . . | 
scope (if I may so call it) or calculation for the 


year 1726. Five days in the year, the 24th of 
January, the 22d and 31st of May, the 12th of 
August, and the 3ist of December, are those in 
which people should take special ‘preca: 
against earthquakes, 


Had Professor Barrenechea published his 
**Reloj Astronomico” 142 years later, in 1868 
instead of 1726, his prediction of the 12th of 
August would have been regarded as a sufficient 
demonstration of the accuracy of his‘mathemat- | 


ical and other calculations. 
a day would be overlooked, and even now the 
Professor would be accepted in Lima, and pos- 


science and knowledge of the laws of Nature. 
Coming now to the great Peruvian earth- 
quake of August 13, 1868, I shall speak of it 
as distinct from that which devastated some 
parts of Ecuador three days later. What de- 
pendence there may have existed between the 
two, as well as between all the similar phenom- 
ena which during a few months made the cir- 
cuit of the globe, is a profound question for 
physicists. In its direct action on human life 
the convulsion in Ecuador was more fatal than 


afternoon, and was preceded by warning shocks, 
while the former took place at midnight, and 
without premonition. 

The Peruvian earthquake was felt from the 
eqnator to latitude 43°, in Chili, over a coast- 
line of upward of 3000 miles. _It was also felt 
inland, although but lightly, beyond the Cor- 
dillera of the coast, past the great Despoblado, 
or uninhabited region, at Puno, on the shores 


| the shoves of that vast ocean, since nes 


| litical importance in the republic, 


itions | 
|and between it and the sea at Islay, which is 


The difference of 


of Lake Titicaca, in Cuzco, the old Inca ¢; apital, 
and at La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, In fag, 
over an area of not far from 450,000 square mile: 
Its effects, or those of concurrent phenomena jy " 
the Pacific, seem to have been limited only } 
ar 
synchronous tidal disturbances were felt on ¢}; 
shores of Australia, of China and Japan, at thy 
Sandwich Islands, and on the coasts of Cali. 
fornia and Alaska, 

Its devastating force, however, was chief 
expended in Peru, and here its most cop. 
spicuous incidents were to the south of Lima, 


, and consisted in the destruction of the city o; 
explain causes; and even the influences of the | 


Arequipa and the port of Arica. Moquegu 


, and a few other interior towns, including the 


great mining town of Cerro de Pasco, suffered 
heavily and directly by the earthquake; 


but 


| Arica, Iquique, Chala, and the other sea-ports 


were exposed to double disaster, for all along 
the coast the implacable sea completed the de- 


| Struction the earthquake had began, 
It | 
is ‘‘ perpetual and universal,” and “at one and | 


The greatest loss of life and property at an 
one place i in Peru was at Arequipa, the secon: 
city in size, population, wealth, social and yy 
In short, the 
rival of Lima, and often, politically, its master, 
| It stands in latitude 12° 2’ S, and longitude 77 
8’ W., at the foot of the great symmetrical yo!- 
canic cone of Misti, 20,300 feet high, 6n a beau- 


| tiful plain, one of the interior oases that oceur 


at the foot of the Cordillera which I have al- 
ready described. This plain, elevated 78)( 
feet above the sea, is watered by the river Chili, 


the port of Arequipa, intervenes an unbroken 
desert, relieved only by medanos, or crescent- 
shaped, shifting sand-hills, and the skeletons of 
men, mules, and horses that have perished in 
the transit. 

Before the conquest the Incas had made an 
establishment here for facilitating communica- 


| tion between their capital and the coast, and 
sibly in his own college, as a ‘‘sabio” surpass- | 
ing Newton and all the philosophers in pre- 


called it Ari-quepai, ‘‘ Yes, rest here!” from 
which, with slight variation, comes the name 
of the modern city, founded by the great Pizar- 
ro himself in 1540. A late census showed it 
to contain about 50,000 inhabitants; and as 
through it most of the trade with those vast in- 
terior departments of Peru, Cuzco, and Puno 
was carried on, it had become, together with 
its Jocal resources, rich and luxurious. Proba- 
bly no town in South America was so well built. 
Its houses, if not altogether imposing, were 
massive and strong, constructed of a light but 


| tough voleanic stone, vaulted, and seldom of 
that in Peru, because the latter occurred in the | 


more than one story. This style of architecture 
was adopted in 1821, after the great earthquake 
of that year, which had laid most of the city in 
ruins, as a security against a similar catastro- 
phe, and the new buildings successfully resisted 
all subsequent convulsions, many of them for- 
midable, until the 13th of August, when they 
were thrown down, despite their strength, like 
the card-houses that children build. Its cathe- 
dral, a modern building of a rather extraor- 
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dinary architectural style, was, nevertheless, a | 


vast and imposing edifice, and believed by most 
of the self-complacent Arequipans to be among | 
the finest structures in the world. It had a} 
bell, cast in Arequipa itself, and one of its | 
“lions,” of greater size than that of St. Paul’s 
in London. Apart from these more obvious 
distinctions, the indices of wealth, activity, and 
enterprise, Arequipa contended that it was the 
most intelligent and vivacious, and, in science 
and art, the most advanced city in Peru. It 
even ventured on the bold assumption that its 
women were more beautiful than those of Lima. 
As impartial writers, we must admit that this 
self-sufficiency was not wholly unfounded. Most 
of the distinguished names in modern Peruvian 
history, whether in government, art, literature, 
commerce, or war, belong to Arequipa—albeit, 
it is constantly involved in intrigue and revoln- 
tion, which led to its bombardment by Presi- 
dent Prado for three days, in December, 1867, 
with a destruction supplemented by that of the 
earthquake that took place nine months later. 
The bombardment, however, was unsuccessful, 
and its failure cost Prado his place at the head 
of the government. 

Notwithstanding its position so much further 
inland, Arequipa seems to have been, from its 
foundation, nearly as frequently exposed to 
earthquakes as Lima itself. Among the most 
celebrated are those of January 2, 1582; Feb- 
ruary 18, 1600; November 23, 1604; Decem- 
ber 9, 1609; 1613; May 20, 1666; April 23, 
1668; October 21, 1687; August 22, 1715; 
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AREQUIPA. 


May 13, 1784; 1812; July 10, 1821; June 8, 


1825; and October 9, 1831. Of these that of 


1582, from all accounts, seems to have been 
the severest; and, it is said, was so fearful in 
the interior that the huanacos and vicunas of 
the mountains fled to the city and sought ref- 
uge in the habitations of men, tame with 
fright. 

The story of the final destruction of this 
somewhat haughty city is, perhaps, best told in 
the following concise letter from that place, 
dated August 16, three days aiter the event : 


“This city was completely destroyed by an earth- 
quake on the 13th instant; not a church left standing, 
not a house habitable. The shock commenced at 
twenty minutes past five r.m., and lasted from six to 
seven minutes. The houses being solidly built and 
of one story resisted for about one minute, which gave 
time for the people to rush into the middle of the 
streets; so the mortality, although considerable, is 
not so great as might have been expected. If the 
earthquake had taken place at night, few indeed wonld 
have been left to tell the story. As it is, the prisoners 
in the Carcel (public prison) and the sick in the hos- 
pital have perished. The earthquake commenced with 
an undulating movement, and as the shock culmin- 
ated no one could keep his feet; the houses rocked as 
a ship in the trough of the sea, and came crumbling 
down. The shrieks of the women, the crash of fall- 
ing masonry, the upheaving of the earth, and the clonds 
of blinding dust, made up a scene that can not be de- 
scribed. 

“We had nineteen minor shocks the same night. 
Nothing has as yet been done towards disinterring the 
dead. I do not think any are buried alive, as certain 
death must have been the fate of all those who were 
not able to get into the street. 

“The earth has opened in all the plains around, and 


| water has appeared in various places.” 
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Another account from an eye-witness, dated 
August 16, describes the event as follows: 


“ At about four minutes past five p.m. last Thursday, 
the 13th, a slight movement of the earth was notice- 
able here by persons who chanced to be seated ; there 
was no rumbling. In about eight to ten seconds more 
the movement became strong enough for persons not 
seated to notice. This movement gradually increased 


in strength until, after about thirty seconds, pieces of | 


timber began to fall from the houses. In about a min- 
ute all were satisfied that a great earthquake was at 
hand. Then began a terrible rumbling, similar to the 
noise of an avalanche. 
spaces. It seemed as if the earth was about to open ; 
the earth shook, and every structure swayed to and fro 
from north to south. It seemed in my own house as 
if the walls were about to meet and smother us. 
about three minutes the soil shook so that it was 
almost impossible to hold one’s feet. The strongest 
buildings began then to cast off stones, bricks, pieces 
of wood, etc., and the weakest began to fall, almost all 
of them level with the ground. In about five minutes 
from the first movement the whole city was enveloped 
in clouds of dust and darkness, and resounded with 
the crash of falling buildings. There is not one house 
left standing in Arequipa. The only church tower left 
is that of Santa Catalina, but it, like the cathedral, 
will have to be pulled down. Santo Domingo Church 
is down to the ground. The Portal de Flores is all 
down, as well as all the surrounding blocks. Nearly 
all the inmates of the prison and hospitals perish- 
ed. Many persons are known to have been crushed 
to death in the streets. 

“We are now living in a tent on theriver bank. No 
one dares go to town, as the shocks still continue to 
bring down what little is left standing. They occur 
at intervals of half an houreach. This evening some 
of the shocks have been very violent. So far there 
have been about seventy-six shocks up to eight p.m. 
The river Paucarpata has changed to three colors, 
which makes us believe that the volcanoes are at 
work. Every thing is confusion, and the cries and 
lamentations that we hear are heart-rending. Thus 


Every one ran to the open | 


In | 


INTHLY MAGAZINE, 


the work of the Arequipenos for three hundred years 
| has been destroyed in a few minutes ; it will take ar 
age to do the same work over. The débris of the 
Jesuits’ church was hurled to a distance of one hundrea 
yards. ‘ 
“The picture presented by our desolate city is saq 
indeed. God grant that our fears be not realized, for 
Mount Misti is vomiting lava, clouds of smoke, ang 
quantities of mud, and darkness hides its sides from 
our view. We hear the constant noise of falling rock 
and earth, and the river is impassable, Owing to its 
black color and sulphurous odor.” 


As already said, Arequipa stood at the foot 
of the great voleano Misti, which had not been 
in eruption during the historical period, but 
which now burst into activity, in which it stil! 
remains. At the time of the eruption those 
who were outside the city saw huge pieces of 
| rock split off from it, and, together with heayy 
avalanches of snow and ice, tumble down to the 
bottom, making a fearful noise. The river that 
is fed by the snows of the mountain increased 
at least one-third inside of six hours. Indeed, 
the rise in the water was so great and rapid as 
to inundate several of the towns in the valley of 

| Arequipa, sweeping away the ruins the earth 

| quake had made, together with the dead and 
the wounded, 

As to the loss of life and property, the Pre 
fect of Arequipa, “writing under the deepest 
impression of horror, and in profound affliction, 

| reported officially, “all the edifices have been 
thrown to the ground, and the few walls that 
| remain are so racked that they will require to 
be demolished.” Another report states the 
| number of buildings absolutely ruined at be- 
tween four and five thousand, besides twenty- 
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two churches, including the cathedral, The 
prisoners in the jails and the patients in the 
hospitals, unable to avail themselves of the 
varning which enabled the people generally to 
save their lives, were all crushed. Thanks to 
the premonitory shocks, the strength of the ed- 
ifices, and their comparatively small height, 
which prevented them from covering the streets 
when their walls fell outward, the number of 
victims outside the hospitals and jails does not 
appear to have exceeded three hundred, with 
from one thousand to twelve hundred severely 
injured, Still, until the ruins are cleared, it 
will be impossible to ascertain the number of 
the dead. 

About 90 miles to the southeast of Arequipa, 
in another fertile oasis, situated 60 miles back 
from the sea, in the centre of a considerable 
wine-producing district, is the large town of 
Moquegua, from which the southern depart- 
ment of Peru takes its name. Immediately 
behind it, forming part of the chain of the 
Cordillera, are three great volcanoes—that of 
Omate, called by the Indians Huayna-Putina, 
Ubinas, and Tutupaca, The first-named broke 
out in a fearful eruption in 1600. ‘The latter 
seems to have done so simultaneously with the 
occurrence of the earthquake under notice, and 
throughout Peru is believed to have been its 
centre of action, At any rate, the convulsion 
was as severe in Moquegua as in Arequipa, and, 
from all reports, attended with as heavy loss of 
life. The following account of the catastrophe 
here is from a letter of a resident, dated Au- 
gust 30: 

“The movement of the shocks was from east to 
west, alternating with vertical vibrations. I noticed 
this especially. And the earth seemed as if about to 
open under my feet and leave me in the air. The 
shocks lasted from five to six minutes. When the 
buildings had tumbled we were almost choked with 
dust, but a western breeze soon dispelled the clouds. 
The earth did not cease shaking until Sunday, the 22d 
of August. The shocks were more or less violent, but 
were always preceded by heavy discharges of electrici- 
ty louder than the heaviest cannonading. In about 
five minutes every structure in the valley was in lit- 
erally complete dilapidation, not a stone left on an- 
other. In the limestone lands all the hills were split 
and the rocks were rent into small pieces. Along the 
river and in the lowlands of the vineyards large open- 
ings were made, whence issued streams of blackish 
and pestiferous water. I assure you that I have seen 
as vivid a picture of judgment-day as is possible in this 
world. The damage done to our crops will amount to 
about twenty-five per cent. The inhabitants of this 
city and valley are encamped in the parks and fields ; 
some are in groups with their friends, others in tents 
or huts, and some in the open air.” 


Ninety miles from Moquegua, still to the 
southwest, is the city of Tacna, capital of the 
department, and one of the most important and 
active towns of Peru. I have described this 
town, which I visited in 1864, in this Maga- 
zine for April, 1868, and hence only need to say 
here, in explanation of the fact of its suffering 
very little in the great earthquake, that it is a 
modern town, built chiefly of wooden houses 
of one story, which may be racked, but which 
could hardly be thrown down by any convulsion 


of the earth. Neverthless, forty buildings were 
destroyed, probably some of the few built of 
stone or adobes, and a few lives were lost. 

While, however, Tacna escaped thus lightly, 
Arica, its port, 40 miles to the southwest, was 
absolutely destroyed by the earthquake and its 
attendant phenomena. Our accounts of the 
catastrophe at this point are much more full 
and accurate than from any other, and prob- 
ably the event will be best remembered from its 
devastations here. Although, next to Callao, 
the most important port of Peru, it was not that 
rich and populous place that many accounts of 
the earthquake have represented. Instead of 
having, as some of these state, a population of 
from thirty to forty thousand souls, it probably 
had less than six thousand; and although rath- 
er picturesque and showy from the water, was 
meanly built. The mole, custom-house, the 
warehouses, and some of the residences and 
offices of foreigners, were large and substantial 
modern structures; but the remaining buildings 
were either of adobes or canes plastered over, 
vet well adapted to resist earthquakes. 























OHART OF HARBOR, ARICA. 


The great shock of the earthquake of August 
| 18 took place here a few minutes earlier than it 
| did in Arequipa, showing that Arica was near- 
er the centre of action than the latter town. 
As there, it was also preceded by premonitory 
shocks, which had the effect of alarming the iin- 
| habitants and driving them into the streets or 
| open squares, and to the sand-hills back of the 
| town, where they were in comparative safety. 
| An eye-witness says: 

“The hour was that when by custom most of the 
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inhabitants had just closed their 
daily labors and were at their 
homes. The instant the startling 
indications of an earthquake were 
felt there was a general rush for 
uncovered spaces, which were 
reached by many uninjured, but 
not by all. The streets became a 
scene of terror. All the houses in 
the city trembled as if affected 
with the agne. Then they surged, 
and some of them fell to pieces 
with crash after crash. At this 
juncture, when the undulations 
were most active, the earth opened 
in several vlaces in long and al- 
most regular lines. The fissures 
were from one to three inches in 
width. The sensation was as 
though something was rolling un- 
derneath. From every fissure 
there rushed forth dry earth like 
dust, which was followed by a 
stifling gas. Owing to the demo- 
lition of buildings and the genera! 
destruction of all kinds of prop- 
erty, and the dust that was raised, 
as well as that set in motion by 
the general tumult, a dense cloud 
formed over the city and obscured 
the light. Beneath the cloud the 
gas severely oppressed every liv- 
ing creature, and would have suf- 
focated all if it had lingered longer 
than it did, which was only about 
ninety seconds. The undulations 
were three innumber. Each suc- 
ceeding one was of greater mag- 
nitude than the previous one. 
When the undulations ceased the 
clond of dust ascended and dis- 
persed, and light was restored. 
Then shocks at short intervals 
succeeded, as though subterrane- 
an explosions or collisions were 
taking place. At this time peo- 
ple from all parts of the city fled 
to the hills, amidst falling bricks 
and timbers, which fell from sway- 
ing walls and broadly-rent build- 
ings, just on the eve of crumbling 
into perfect ruin. Some were 
struck dead by the falling mate- 
rials, and others were maimed, 
while all were made to stagger 
from side to side like people in a 
state of intoxication. Many of 
both sexes carried children in 
their arms, and those who had 
not these conveyed articles of 
value. The avarice of many was 
stronger than fear even amidst 
this terrible confusion, and hence 
there were those who dailied to 
collect valuables, many of whom 
suffered for their temerity, either 
by the sacrifice of their lives or 
otherwise. As the rush for the 
hills continued, and stones and 
materials of all kinds were fall- 
ing, and houses and parts of them 
were crashing, numerous people 
were struck down and either 
killed or dangerously hurt.” 
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Another eye-witness, a Pe- 
ruvian, writing the following 
day, relates : 


“The main shock lasted from 
seven toten minutes. Beasts and 
birds were wild with affright, and 
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« buildings rocked and fell with deafening crashes the 
7 irth rose and sank like the waves of the troubled sea. 
rhe people, who could not keep their feet, uttered 
frightful shrieks at the continued commotion, which 
went on increasing, and seemed to announce the end 
fthe world. The very mountains seemed to rise and 
totter and fall; the whole surface of the-level land 
moved and broke like a disturbed pool of water, and 
t was impossible to stand, except as one ran with 
peadlong violence. I have never witnessed any thing 
-» appalling and terrible, and I have to stop writing 
uow ia consequence of the renewed shaking.” 


At this time there lay in the harbor of Arica 
the United States double-ender, 12-gun war- 
steamer, Wateree, the United States store-ship 
Fredonia, towed down in July to escape the 
vellow-fever prevailing in Callao, the Prussian 
iron-clad America, of 14 guns, the English brig 
Chafarcillo, the Chilian schooners Rosa Rivera 
and Regalon, the British ship Kamahamaha. 

These data are important, for almost simul- 
taneously with the earthqnake on land occurred 

ich disturbances of the sea as never before 
ad a parallel on the coast after the Callao 
atastrophe of 1746. An officer of the Wateree 
escribes the scene on shore and what happened 
n the sea in these graphic words: 


“On the afternoon of August 13, as we were finish- 
g our dinner on board the Wateree, at about twenty 
1inates past five o'clock, immense clouds of dust were 

seen at a distance of some ten miles south of Arica. 
This, of course, attracted attention as a matter of un- 
isual occurrence. The volume of clouded dust came 
nearer and nearer, and it was observed from the deck 
of the vessel that the peaks of mountains in the chain 
of the Cordilleras began to wave to and fro like reeds 
inastorm. There could have been no optical delusion 
abuut it, for the sea was calm and the vessel was per- 
fectly quiet. A few minutes after it was observed that 
from mountains nearer to Arica whole piles of rock 
rent themselves loose, and large mounds of earth and 
stone rolled down the sides. Very soon it was noticed 
that the whole earth was shaking, and that an earth- 
quake was ia progress. By comparing distances of 
ports reached by the earthquafe successively, and com- 
puting the time by exact measurement, it was ascer- 
tained that the volcanic element under the surface of 
the globe at that particular spot traveled at the rate of 
between 600 and 700 miles an hour. When the convul- 
sion reached the Morro, a rocky precipice lining one 
side of the harbor, it also began to move. Pieces of 
from ten to twenty-five tons in weight began to move 
from their base and fall, altering the whole front view 
of that part of the coast. At the same moment the 
town commenced to crumble into ruins. The noise, 
the rumbling like the echoes of thunder, the explosive 
sounds, like that of firing a heavy battery, were terrific 
and deafening, and the whole soil of the country, as far 
as it could be seen, was moving, first like a wave, in 
the direction from south to north, then it trembled, 
and at last it shook heavily, throwing into a heap of 
ruins two-thirds of all the houses of Arica. Men, wo- 
men, and children ran into any open space near at 
hand, and their shrieks and screams could be heard 
distinctly on board the shipping; even the Custom- 
House, built of iron, stone, and adobe, received a wide 
crack at the first shock. Shock after shock followed ; 
on several places openings were becoming visible in 
the ground, and sulphurous vapor issued from them. 
At this juncture a crowd of people flocked to the mole, 
seeking boats to take refuge on the vessels in the har- 
dor. As yet the shipping in the harbor felt not the 
least commotion from the disturbances on land. 

“ After the first shock there was a rest. No breeze 
could be felt, no ripple was seen on the waters. The 
Wateree and the Fredonia sent their surgeons ashore 
to assist the wounded. Between fifty and sixty of the 
people of the town had reached the mole by this time 
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to take to the boats. But the surgeons had hardly 
landed, and but few of the others had entered the 
boats, when the sea quietly receded from the shore, 
leaving the boats high and dry on the beach. The 
water had not receded further than the distance of 
extremely low tide when all at once, on the whole 
levee of the harbor, it commenced to rise. It appear- 
ed at first as if the ground of the shore was sinking, 
but the mole being carried away, the people on the 
mole were seen floating; the little pagoda used as an 
office for the captain of the port was also floating, and 
the water still rose until it reached a height of thirty- 
four feet above high-water mark, and overflowed the 
town, and rushed through the streets, and threw down 
by the force of its weight what the earthquake had 
left. And all this rise and overflow of the waters took 
only about five minutes. 

“The water rushed back into the ocean more sud- 
denly than it had advanced upon the Jand, and carried 
with it the Custom-House and the residence of the 
English Consul. Tiis awful spectacle of destruction 
by the receding flood had hardly been realized when 
the sea rose again, and now the vessels in port began 
dragging. The water rose to the same height as be- 
fore, and on rushing back it brought not only the dé- 
bris of a ruined city with it, but even a locomotive and 
tender and a train of four cars were seen carried away 
by the fearful force of the waves. During this advance 
of the sea inland another terrific shock, lasting about 
eight minutes, was felt, the thunders of the earth and 
the storm of the waves surpassing all conception of 
human endurance. At this time all around the ¢ 
the dust formed into clouds, and obscuring the sk 
made things on land quite invisible. It was then that 
the thundering approach of a heavy sea-wave was no- 
ticed, and a minute afterward a sea-wall of perpen- 
dicular height to the extent of from forty-two to forty- 
five feet, capped with a fringe of bright, glistening 
foam, swept over the land, stranding far in-shore the 
United States steamer Wateree, the America, a Peru- 
vian frigate, and the Chafarcillo, an English mer- 
chant-vessel.” 







The commander of the Peruvian iron-clad 
America, after describing the fate of that ves- 
sel, says: 


“The American man-of-war Wateree is abont a 
mile further up the beach than we are. Of the Fredo- 
nia not a plank is left. The English vessel Chanarcil- 
lo and the Chilian ones Rosa Rivera and Regalon 
are lost. Not a single boat is left in this bay, and 
scarcely a single person of those that were aboard the 
lost vessels is known to have been saved. 

‘In these our moments of supreme distress we find 
our salvation in the officers and crew of the United 
States man-of-war Wateree. Their whole cargo is safe 
and sound, and they have therefrom clothed and fed 
us, and offered every comfort that we need. It is my 
pleasant duty to make this fact known to your Excel- 
lency, as well as the noble conduct of Doctors Winslow 
and Dubois—the former of the Wateree and the latter 
of the Fredonia. Both have, with the utmost zeal, 

| attended to our wounds. In the midst of such distress 
I had the satisfaction of witnessing the rare gallantry 
of my men. The sailors were unwilling to leave the 
ship, although ordered to do so, until they were al- 
lowed to carry us off on their shoulders, as we could 
| scarcely walk from wounds.” 


The Wateree, to which complimentary refer- 
ence is here made, was a compact and trust- 
| worthy vessel. Her commander, impelled by 
motives of humanity, went on shore immediate- 
| ly after the shock that had prostrated the town, 
| in the hope of rescuing some of the officers of 
| the Fredonia and their wives, who were there. 
The officer léft in charge of the vessel seems 
to have been equal to the emergency that 
followed. The guns were lashed, life-lnes 
were rigged, and her most powerful anchors 
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UNITED STATES WAR STEAMER 


thrown out. Eleven tidal waves struck her, 
and she was several times swept up and down 
the coast by irregular currents before she was 
thrown on shore, with the loss of but a single 
man, and standing as erect in her sandy bed as 
she did in the docks where she was built. 

The single person connected with the Wateree 
who was lost was a man named Tait, boatswain 
of the captain’s gig. With the submergence of 
the mole, where he was waiting the orders of his 
superior officer, he was carried out to sea by the 
recession of the wave, and as rapidly driven 
back on the shore. Recognizing at once his 
doom, and the futility of any effort to avert it, 
he seized his country’s ensign, and with it 
waved a last adieu to his comrades on the 
Wateree, surging unmanageably under the ter- 
rible sea-bore. 

Captain J. H. Gillis, of the Wateree, address- 
ed to Admiral Turner, then commander of the 
United States squadron in the South Pacific, a 
report, in which he says: 


“The Wateree lies about three miles to the north- 
west of the city, and about four hundred and fifty 
yards inland. Although her hull has suffered much, 
still she appears to be in perfect condition. Not a 
plank has been started, and she stands upright as 
though in a dry dock. Considering her position, and 
its slight elevation above the sea, we do not think it 
possible to float her again. 
dig under her, as the means are not at hand, and iv 
would cost more than what the vessel is worth. My 
crew remain aboard by day, but as the rumbling of 
earthquakes still continues, and the Pernvian sloop of 
war America is ashore below us in a @irect line, with 
broadside on us, I have deemed it advisable to remove 
them. Another sea-bore would smash both vessels. 

“T lent what aid in the way of provisions that I 
could to the inhabitants of Arica, but have been forced 


It would be impossible to | 





WATEREE, STRANDED AT ARICA, 


] to suspend it, as I have scarcely what will suffice for 
my men. Ishall remain by my vessel until further in 
structions from you. We have lost all our anchors 
and if we have another rush of the sea that will tun 
the ship on beam-ends she will become a worthless 
hulk.” 


The Fredonia, United States store-ship of 
800 tons and 6 guns, with a crew of 30 persons. 
seems to have become unmanageable from th: 
first, and was dashed to pieces on the blac! 
and sinister reefs that lie in front of the rock) 


headland called El Morro de Arica. All o1 
board were lost. The captain and four oth 
ers, who were on shore, were saved, as was thi 
surgeon of the Wateree, whose wife, however. 
was killed in his arms by falling timbers as h« 
was carrying her to a place of safety. 

The number killed in Arica is estimated a‘ 
| about four hundred, mostly by the great wave 
| that swept over the town. The larger part of 
these were plunderers who thronged to the ruins 
after the first shock was past, or avaricious per- 
|sons returning to look after their valuables. 
| And it is worthy of note, that in every place 
in Peru and Ecuador the earthquake, instead 
of overawing criminals, pilferers, and thieves, 
| seems to have given them new audacity and ac- 
tivity. The crashand ruin excited open and de 
| veloped latent crime, and rapine and murder held 
high carnival among the wrecks of cities and ove: 
the mangled bodies of the dead. The Vicero) 
of Peru had good reason to rear his gibbets in 
Lima and Callao in 1746; yet it is a strange re- 
flection that the symbol of man’s vengeance 
should have a restraining effect on human 
conduct beyond the most impressive manifest- 
ations of Divine power! 
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The loss of property in 
Arica is described as 
amounting to several mill- 
ions of doilars. <As it 
was not only the sea-port 
of Tacna, but in fact of a 
large part of Bolivia, the 
amount of foreign mer- 
chandise stored there, in- 
cluding quantities of al- 
paca-wool, ores, and cin- 
chona-bark coming down 
from the interior, was very 
large. All this was lost. 
The proprietor of the 
largest warehouse, ccn- 
nected with which was a 
distillery, returning to the 
place after the catastro- 
phe, was unable to point 
out the site of his-estab- 
lishment, the destruction 
was so complete. 

The desert hills around 
Arica are stuffed with de- 
siccated bodies of the an- 
cient Aymaras, who seem 
to have had here an im- 
portant fishing station. 
To these hills the terrified 
inhabitants of the town 
fled on the first warnings 
of danger, there to be met 
with the appalling spec- 
tacle of the grave literally 
giving up its dead. The 
convulsed and writhing 
earth threw to the surface 
hundreds of the grim, 
dried bodies of the In- 
dians who had lived 
here centuries before, still 
wrapped in the coarse 
cerements that the dry 
and nitrous soil had pre- 
served from decay. 

A fate only a little less 
terrible, and a destruction 
only a little less complete, 
than that which befeil 
Arica, overcame also the 
important and extreme 
southern port of Peru, 
Iquique, as well as the 
petty ports of Chala, Ylo, 
Pisagua, and others to the 
northward. Iquique de- 
rived its principal import- 
ance from being the port 
of the great nitrate of 
soda region of Tarapaca, 
and had lately been the 
seat of much activity. 
Lives to the number of 
two hundred, and prop- 
erty to the extent ef two 
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millions, are estimated to have been lost here— 
mainly, as at Arica, by the tidal wave. 

Islay, a mean place, notwithstanding it is the | 
port of Arequipa, owed its escape to the fact 
of being situated on a bluff high above the 
reach of the wave that broke harmlessly against 
its rocky buttresses; but Nasca, Cerro de Azul, 
Tambo de Mora, Pisco, etc., were less fortu- 
nate. All were more or less ruined. The fine 
town of Ica, standing thirty miles back from 
the coast, was also left a wreck. At the Chin- 
cha or Guano Islands, where a large number 
of vessels were lying, receiving or awaiting 
cargo, great damage ensued from the collision 
of the ships. In Callao, with the reminiscences 
of its former misfortunes still vivid after the 
lapse of more than a century, the earthquake 
shock created great consternation, which rose 
into panic when the sea began to recede, pre- 
monitory of the irruption of a tidal wave per- 
haps as fearful as that of 1746. The wave 
came, but from a direction where it was mainly 
interrupted and its force broken by the friendly 
island of San Lorenzo, so that, although a por- 
tion of the town was inundated, but compara- 
tively little damage was sustained. The sea 
came in, not with towering crest and angry 
front, but rather as a fast-rising tide. No lives 
were lost, but fires broke out in some of the 
abandoned houses nearest the water, which did 
damage to the extent of a million or more, and 
sent a large part of the inhabitants to the sup- 
posed comparatively safe, and much more ele- 
vated places, Bellavista, Miraflores, and Lima, 

In Lima no specia] harm was done, although 
the earthquake was one of those recorded as 
“severe.” It was felt slightly to the north- 
ward, but distinguished most by its effects on 
the sea-level. Casma, in the early reports, was 
set down as ‘‘ swallowed up” and “ covered with 
water,” but later accounts do not confirm the 
story. 

Beyond Peru, to the south, the port of Co- 
bija, belonging to Bolivia, was slightly affected ; 
but the ports of Chili, still further to the south- 
ward, were very much damaged. At Talcahu- 
ano the shocks were felt at 9 p.m. (?), and the 
sea-wave came rushing in a few minutes after- 
ward, destroying much property. No lives 
were lost, as the inhabitants had previously fled 
to the hills. Similar phenomena were witness- 
ed at Tomé, and Constitucion and Caldera suf- 
fered severely. In the city of Copiapo the 
shocks did not occur until 1 h. 30 m. on the 14th, 
seven hours after the disturbance in Arequipa. 
They lasted three minutes, but did no serious 
damage. At Coquimbo and La Serena they 
were strong. In Valparaiso they were trifling; 
but they were vigorous in Juan Fernandez, 
Robinson Crusoe’s historic island. Indeed, they 
extended as far south as the Chilian port of , 
Lota. 

The first reports, said to have been founded 
on governmental estimates, of the loss of life and 
property in Peru were 30,000 lives and $300,- 
000,000 of property. Later data lead us to be- | 


lieve that probably not over 3000 lives w 
lost, and $100,000,000 of property. 
In Ecuador, however, the loss of property 
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was less, but of life greater, for reasons that 
will appear as we go on. But before pro- 
ceeding to give an account of the catastrophe 
there, we must refer, for a moment, to the phys- 
ical condition of that country. 

The higher or central portion of Ecuador, in 
which the principal part of its population is 
concentrated, and of which the capital, Quito, 
is the centre, is one of the most markedly vol- 
canie regions of the globe, and is celebrated 
for the frequency and violence of its earth- 
quakes, Both the Cordillera and the Andes 
are here distinguished by the number and ma- 
jesty of their volcanic peaks. Here, on one 
side, is the mighty Chimborazo, 21,422 feet high, 
and, on the other, the scarcely inferior cone of 
Cotopaxi, 18,800 feet in elevation. Also the 
picturesque E/ Altar, the rugged Illiniza, the 
more rggular Corazon and Cayambe, as well as 
others, occupying the relative positions shown 
in the accompanying map of the knots and ram- 
ifications of what are called the “ Cordilleras 
of Quito.” It will be seen that the region in 
question is a grand plateau, about two hundred 
miles long, and from sixty to ninety broad ; 
bounded by the Cordillera of the coast on the 
west, the Andes on the east, by the transverse 
knots of Alausi on the south, and Imbaburu on 
the north, and with the intermediate chain of 
Chisinche dividing it in unequal proportions. 
This plateau, which is somewhat irregular and 
broken in surface, is about 9000 feet in height, 
in parts barren, in others fertile, with a gener- 
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QUITO, CAPITAL OF ECUADOR, FROM THE NORTH. 

















er resources and advantages which made it the 
seat of population and power in ancient as in 
modern times. Here the Scyris had their cap- 
ital, Quito, which the Incas afterward elevated 
to almost equal rank with Cuzco, and which 
the Spaniards adopted as the centre of their 
Presidency. 

Quito occupies a lofty position on a ledge 
of the voleano of Pichincha, at an elevation, as 
lately accurately determined, of 9537 feet above 
the sea. The volcano rises behind it to a height 
of 15,976; that is to say, is 6439 feet above the 
city. From its summit, says Mr. Hassaurek, 
on a clear day, is presented one of the most 
imposing and magnificent views in the whole 
world. ‘Glaciers show their hoary heads on 
all sides. More than twenty snow-clad mount- 
ains rise before you, and fill your soul with ad- 
miration and awe. You find yourself in the 
midst of a council of the great patriarchs of 
the Andes, and listen amazed to their speaker, 
Cotopaxi, who every now and then sends his 
roaring thunders through the land.” 

Pichincha is a treacherous and dangerous 
neighbor; for since the Conquest it has had 
three notable eruptions—in 1575, 1587, and 
1660. That of September 8, 1575, seems to 
have been the most formidable and destructive 


| to Quito, the municipality of which decreed, six 


days after, and while its terrors were still upon 
them, that the anniversary of the event should 
forever be religiously observed. 

Quito, viewed from the elevation called Pa- 


ally very delightful climate, and with those oth- | necillo, which rises seven hundred feet above it 
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on the south, is disappointing. ‘‘ There it lies | 
at your feet,” says a recent traveler, ‘‘ buried | 
between treeless and melancholy mountains, 
showing but now and then a spot indicative of 
cultivation; isolated from the rest of the world 
by impassable roads and gigantic Cordilleras, | 
No chimneys overtop its brown roofs; no friend- 
ly cloud of smoke curls to the unruffled sky; no | 
rattling of wagons, no din of machinery strikes 
your ear; no busy hum emerges from the capi- | 
tal of the republic. The only noises egron 
J 





ascend from the caldron in which it lies are 
the ringing of church-bells, the crow of the | 
cock, and the sound of the drums and trumpets | 
of the soldiery.” 

Altogether, the city resembles one of those | 
spell-bound cities which are described in the | 
Arabian Nights. But as soon as we enter it a 
more lively appearance is presented. On the 
principal streets and plazas hundreds of hu- | 
man beings are constantly in motion, chiefly | 
Indians and cholos (mixed white and Indian), | 
dressed in ponchos or rags, and with nothing | 
better than hempen sandals to protect their | 
feet. Nevertheless, there are mixed with these 
the women of the middle orders, in red, green, 
and blue rebozos; ladies in gay silks; monks, 
with immense hats, in white, brown, and blue; 
curés in black; and Indians of a hundred dif- 
ferent villages in every variety of costume, not 
omitting the naked and painted dweller on the 
eastern declivity of the Andes. There are no| 
carts, but the streets are thronged with mules, 
horses, oxen, donkeys, and llamas; water-car- 
riers with immense jars on their backs; butch- | 
ers and bakers with meat and bread in troughs 
on their heads; children and dogs. 

The streets are narrow, 
and the houses, mostly in the 
old Moorish style, are of one 
story, with roofs projecting 
over the pavements, as a par- 
tial protection against sun 
and rain. They have nei- 
ther fire-places nor chim- 
neys, except in a few houses 
of modern construction. The 
kitchen is a dark, close room, 
with no exit for smoke or 
smells except the door, and 
a few small holes in the wall 
over it. The pots used in 
cooking do not have flat bot- 
toms like ours, but are either 
rounded or pointed below, so 
that they can not stand with- 
out being supported by some 
contrivance, or inserted in 
holes in the hearth. The 
great water-jars have the 
same impracticable shape, 
and have to be supported on 
wooden trestles or by stones. 
There are no hotels or inns, 
and when Mr. Hassaurek ar- 
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ister, he found only one posada, but so filthy anj 


full of vermin that he could not enter it. It was th 
“black, dirty, and neglected, full of fleas, a, a 
without accommodations of any kind, so tha; h 
the traveler, forced to enter, acquires a yajj b 
claim to commiseration, in spite of the imag r 
of the saint at the entrance, before which talloy y 
candles are kept burning all the year round, 


When we consider that Quito is a city of not 
far from 40,000 inhabitants, this deficiency j; 
public accommodation seems remarkable. By; 
if it has no hotels, it has plenty of churches an 
convents, which, with their neglected and over 
grown court-yards and gardens, occupy fully 


If we may credit the authority already sey- 
eral times quoted, life in Quito, notwithstand 
ing the, climate is neither hot nor cold, the ther- 
mometer never rising above 70° or sinking be- 
low 45°, is rendered miserable by the pervading 
and prevailing filth. On one occasion a gentle- 
man with whom he was traveling, seeing hin 
wash his face, asked him, in surprise, if he did 
so every day! He once had occasion to orde: 
some flour made of the yuca, and besought the 
woman who had undertaken to grind it, be- 
tween two stones, in primitive fashion, to be 
sure to keep it clean. She brought it at last, 
tied up in a man’s shirt spotted with slaugh- 
tered fieas! On another occasion he had his 
desire for coffee destroyed by seeing the sery- 
ant biting off lumps of sugar from a loaf, and 
depositing them in the dish from which he was 
expected to sweeten the beverage! ‘*To see 
a man pick a flea from behind his neck-tie and 
kill it between his teeth is not an uncommon 
sight.” 
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Against these drawbacks, however, it is said 
there are no snakes aroynd Quito; mosquitoes 
are hardly known; tarantulas have never been 
heard of; flies are rare; there are no rats, bats, 
bugs, or beetles. Roses bloom all the year 
round; wild flowers cover the walls of court- 
yards and drape the ruins; tulips, pinks, and 
lilies brighten the gardens winter and summer, 
and verdure ever smiles around you. ‘‘ The 
sky. when unclouded, is of the purest blue, and 
the atmosphere as limpid and balmy as that of 
the fabulous Eden!” 

But under her smiling aspect Nature here 
veils her most sinister and destructive powers. 
As we Lave seen, Quito suffered terribly from 
earthquakes in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and as late as the 22d of March, 1859, 
it was visited by a series of shocks that occa- 
sioned great loss of life and property, while some 
of the small towns in its vicinity were wholly 
ruined. During the recent great earthquake it 
suffered severely, but far less than the more 
northern towns and cities of the republic. 

This earthquake, which is without parallel in 
the history of the terrestrial convulsions that 
have afflicted Ecuador, and which was attended 
with far greater loss of life than that of Peru, 
was not, as is generally supposed, synchronous 
with the latter. The disturbance in Peru oc- 
curred on the afternoon of the 13th of August; 
that in Ecuador not until the night of the 15th, 
or rather the morning of the 16th, and seems to 
have resulted from independent internal com- 
motions, the centre of action having been, ac- 
cording to all accounts, to the north of Quito. 

It is a coincidence perhaps worthy of re- 
mark, that the convulsions in Ecuador, as in 
Peru, followed close on pestilence. Through- 
out the months of June and July the weather 
had been exceedingly hot and oppressive, with 
phenomenal atmospheric disturbances. About 
the latter part of July a fatal catarrhal fever 
broke out simultaneously all over the country, 
which defied medicine, and swept off its vic- 
tims by the thousand, so that on the memorable 
16th of August the whole country was if mourn- 
ing. 

In Quito, and, as far as can be ascertained at 
this distance, in all parts of the region subse- 
quently most afflicted by the earthquake, the 
atmospheric disturbances alluded to above cul- 
minated on the 15th of August, and in the aft- 
ernoon suddenly burst in heavy showers of rain 
and hail, accompanied with tremendous thun- 
der. The sky cleared before sunset, and the 
night was calm and bright. 
ever, on the 16th, a powerful shock of earth- 
quake was felt. Its vibrations are described 
as alternating from south to north, and from 
north to south. Another shock was felt at 2.48, 
and another at 3.27. At 9.30 a.m. and at noon 
similar shocks were experienced. On August 
17 there were shocks at 6 a.m. and between 4 
and 5 o'clock in the afternoon; the latter was 
accompanied by a shower of rain and hail, like 
that oceurring on the 15th. On the 18th the 
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same occurred at about half past 3 in the after- 
noon; and on the 19th, at about 6 a.m., anoth- 
er shock was felt. 

The first shock was severest, and caused 
the principal damage sustained by the city. 
Nineteen lives were lost, and the Government 
reported that the churches of San Francisco, of 
the Jesuits, the Carmelites, St. Agustin, Santa 
Clara, and the Cathedral, as well as the govern- 
ment buildings, the archbishop’s palace, all mass- 
ive buildings of stone, were wholly or in great 
part demolished. Only the grand altar of the 
Carmelite church was left standing. In fact, 
says the report, ‘‘all the buildings of the city 
have been so terribly shaken that not one can 
be considered safe to live in.” 

The towns of Perucho, Puellaro, Cachiquanjo, 
etc., near Quito, were reported as “‘in perfect 
ruin, most of the inhabitants destroyed, and not 
enough left uninjured to succor the wounded or 
bury the dead.” 

As already said, however, the earthquake 
was most violent in the northern provinces of 
Ecuador, attended by sinking of the’ground, the 
subsidence of hills, tumbling down of cliffs, ap- 
pearance of lakes, and opening of vast chasms 
in the earth—in short, with all the accessories 
of the most terrible convulsions of the earth 
known to man. The province of Imbaburu, 
which Mr. Hassaurek calls “the Fairy Prov- 
ince,” was the most fertile and productive in 
all the republic, and it was most populous. Its 
inhabitants, mostly Indians, were thrifty agri- 
culturists, or prosperous manufacturers of coarse 
cotton goods, with which they supplied Quito and 
the southern districts. It was studded with large 
and thriving towns, such as Ibarra, Otabalo, Co- 
tacachi, Atuntaqui, Carranqui, the birth-place 
of the Inca Atahualpa, and others of less note, 
but which shared in the literally totad destruction 
of those here named. 

The earthquake occurring in the night, when 
the people were in their houses and asleep, the 
destrnetion of life was very great. The popu- 
lation of the province was estimated at 80,000, 
and the first published reports put the loss of 
life at upward of 50,000; but later and calmer 
accounts place it at not exceeding 40,000 in 
the whole republic—the principal loss, never- 
theless, occurring in the province of Imbaburu. 
How complete was the destruction in some 





At 1.20 a.M., how- | 


places appears from the following extract from 
the report of the Medical Commission sent by 
the government to the relief of the wounded: 
“We have first to note the destruction of the 
whole of the canton of Catuchi. Its two towns 
| were totally destroyed, without having left as 
}much as a vestige of their former presence. 
| From all the information we have gathered, but 
five per cent. of the population was saved here. 
The surrounding farms are destroyed; great 
fissures run through the ground, making it com- 
pletely valueless as an agricultural district. Fol- 
| lowing the direction of the Western Cordillera, 
and in the order of the injury inflicted, are the 
| former towns of Tumbalira, Ureuqui, and Sali- 
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IBARRA, 


nas, which are in the same sad condition, but 
are unapproachable from the fact that the roads 
have totally disappeared and all the bridges 
swept away. The town of Atuntaqui is also 
destroyed ; of its population one-fifth have been 
saved. The farms surrounding this place have 
suffered terribly. Of Ibarra two-thirds of the 
inhabitants have been saved.” 

The change in the physical aspect of the 
country caused by the convulsion is thus de- 
scribed by the Jesuit Father Aguilar, in a let- 
ter to the government dated from Carranqui, 
tive days after the event: 

“All the road from Otabalo to Ibarra 
sown with ruins and the dead, The opening 
and tumbling in of ravines are frequent, espe- 
cially along the West Cordillera, from Mojando 
to San Lorenzo. On the slopes of Cuicocha, 
besides the tumbling of huge pieces, enormous 
new clefts are being opened, or the old ones made 
wider. The roads that joined the farms and 
towns of the western slope are impassable, owing 
to broad and deep ravines. The Ambi bluffs 
gave way, carrying all the cane-fields and houses 
along. ‘The formidable masses of stone and 
earth that were hurled from the Cotacachi rolled 
down into the lower plains, carrying ruin and 
desolation with them. From the Imbaburu’s 
northern slope has started a torrent of mud that 
has formed hillocks, after destroying some fields 
of grain near Ibarra and killing a great number 
of cattle. The mud flow was followed by a less 
one of water, which is daily increasing. 

**So far we can not tell where the centre of 
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ECUADOR, 


the shocks was, for I must leave such matters 
and the exploration of the ground till I have 
attended to more pressing wants. Neverthe- 
less, it is thought, with reason apparently, that 
the focus is Mount Ocampo, for it casts out 
great quantities of bituminous matter.” 

The fate of the town of Cotacachi is described 
in the reports with terrible brevity: ‘* Where 
Cotacachi was is now a lake!” This town suf- 
fered most in the earthquake of 1859, from the 
effects of which, however, it had mainly recov- 
ered, so that Mr. Hassaurek observes that he 
saw less ruins there than any where else in the 
country. Of Atuntaqui, the town which lost 
four-fifths of its inhabitants, the same authority 
says, ‘‘it was one of the most industrious and 
enterprising of the republic.” 

Ibarra, the capital of the province, was also its 
most populous and important town, with a pop- 
ulation variously stated at from 8000 to 16,000, 
but probably nearer the former number. It 
was beautifully situated in the centre of a rich 
plain, at an elevation of about 7500 feet above 
the sea, almost hidden among orchards, gar- 
dens, clover-fields, and willows, above which 
only the spires and domes of its churches were 
visible. ‘Travelers describe its inhabitants as 
having been exceedingly sccial and hospitable, 
the place being the residence of most of the 
large landed and sugar-estate proprietors of 
the district. According to the early accounts 
of the earthquake not less than 13,000 peopie 
were killed in Ibarra, but the Medical Commis- 





sion reports that two-thirds were saved, and 
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that if the survivors ‘‘ had gone energetically 
to work to extricate those that were buried 
alive, the number of victims would not have 
exceeded 500. But indolence, apathy, and a 
thirst for robbery,” the Commission adds, ** pre- | 
vented any attempt from being made to unearth 
the victims, whose cries and lamentation con- 
tinned for five and six days.” Hence the un- 
fortunates who were not immediately killed were 
forced to linger and die of hunger, thirst, and 
festering wounds. Within a few days the bod- 
ies began to decompose, the stench became in- 
tolerable, and the living were compelled to fly | 
from the scene. ‘ The stench,” writes Father 
Aguilar, “at the end of six days, is so great 
that it is sickening at the distanee of two miles. 
Nevertheless, we went yesterday to the ruins, 
and, after working fi or two hours, succeeded in 
rescning one poor fellow who had been buried 
all this time by the side of his dead wife. The 
decomposition of the latter and the horrors that 


awaited him were unsurpassed and inconceiv- | 
| other and give an idea of the original form of 


able.” 

This same reporter gives us the following 
paragraph, which, perhaps better than any de- 
scription, brings home to us how sweeping must 
have been the destruction not only in Ibarra, 
but the other towns: ‘‘ At Ibarra 18 of the 
Rocha family were lost, leaving the name ex- 
tinguished ; of the Villota family 11 perished ; 
of the Almeidas, 26; of the Vacas, 4; of the 
Sabias, 7; of the latter’s tenants, 20; of the 
Perez, 5; the Laras, 7; Burban, 3; Rosales, 
17; Rétama, 1; Andrade Marin, 12; Miguel 
Andrade, 7; Ledesma, 15—the whole name; 
Pefiaherrera, 18; Agrijalva, 4; Ribadanciza, 
4; Meza, 2; Vega, 7; Yepez, 6; Espinoza, 
6; Vinuesa, 1; Torres, 11; Brizon, 5; Acosta, 
8; Pefia, 6; Pacheco, 8; Teran, 3; Flores, 7; 
Gomez, 4; Guzman, 5; Pozes,4; Benalcasar, 
8; Castelo, 1; Suares, 8; Lopez, 13; and Va- 
lencia, 4. At Quitumbita were lost Drs. An- 
drade Marin and J. Bonce, besides many other 
persons. In the house where they lived not a 
soul was left to tell the tale.” 

Otabalo, situated not far from Tharra, but at 
a greater altitude (8500 feet above sea), is re- 
ported to have suffered more than the latter 
town. Of its reputed 10,000 inhabitants 7000 
are reported to have suffered. 

The extent of the Ecuadorean earthquake is 
as yet unknown, bevond that it was felt as far 
north as Pasto, in the interior of Colombia, and 
at Guayaquil, and along the coast of the prov- 
ince of Camanas, to the northward of that port, 
for a distance of 300 miles. This coast, like 
that of Peru, was swept by a tidal wave after 
the shocks had thrown down twenty-two church- 
es, nearly all of the public buildings, and most 
of the houses, The southern part of Ecuador, 
next Peru, seems to have suffered least; but in 
former times it was more sorely afflicted than 
any part of this lofty voleanic region. In 1640 
the town of Cacha was swallowed up, and, with 
its 5000 Indians, was never seen again. The 
great catastrophe of 1797, which destroyed the 
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old city of Riobamba, is still remembered with 
awe. Only four hundred and eighty persons 
of its population escaped, while the entire face 


| of the country around it was wholly changed. 


Mountains rose where cultivated valleys had 


|existed ; rivers disappeared or changed their 


course; and plains usurped the place of mount- 
ains and ravines. 

To the east of Riobamba the volcano of 
Sangai is seen, in a state of constant eruption ; 
and in this direction, also, is the beautiful Al- 
tar (£1 Altar), whose original name, however, 
in the Inca tongue, was Capac-Urcu, 16,380 
feet high. According to an ancient tradition 
among the natives, this mountain—the form of 
which is so extraordinary that no other peak 
of the Andes can equal it in splendor, when the 
setting sun lights up the snows that cover it— 
was formerly much higher than Chimborazo. 
Its eruptions were continuous for seven or eight 
years, when the summit fell in, leaving two sym- 
metric horns, which seem to lean toward each 


the voleano. A table of rock which, seen from 
Riobamba, rises upon the western edge of the 
crater, between the horns, has obtained for the 
mountain the Spanish name of A/tar. The fall- 
ing in of the mountain is fixed by tradition at 


| about the close of the fifteenth century. The 


Indians applied the name of Queen of the Mount- 
ains to this voleano, and the adjectives great, 
powerful, glorious, splendid, and incomparable, 
to this mountain. 

The great earthquake of the 13th of August 
was distinctly felt throughout the whole length of 
Chili to Chiloe, and in the islands off the coast. 
It was, however, only in the northern part of the 
country, from Mejellones to Copiapo and La Se- 
rena, that the direct force of the shock was most 
severely felt. To the south of Valparaiso the 
tidal wave was the principal cause of injury, ex- 
cept perhaps at Talcahuano, where, on the night 
of the 14th of August, at nine o'clock, a distinet 
and independent series of shocks took place, at- 
tended by a tidal wave of presumably local origin 
and of great force. The water of the sea is 
said to have grown hot, so that the shell-fish 
thrown up by the wave were thoroughly boiled. 
Similar subsequent shocks took place in Copi- 
apo, Coquimbo, and La Serena, which were at- 
tributed to a different centre of action from 
those of the 13th. According to report, the 
voleano of Leullallco, 80 leagues back from 
Copiapo, broke out in violent eruption simul- 
taneously with these earthquakes. According 
to one account: “From its crater enormous 
torrents of large stones were discharged, which 
rolled to a great distance in the valley below, 
leaving tracks which will last for ages. The 
lava at the same time vomited forth formed 
hillocks of a grayish color, which offer an impos- 
ing view from a distance. At the foot of the 
peak large crevices have been opened, in some 
places 50 yards wide, from which a kind of 
brackish water, highly impregnated with sul- 
phur, issues forth in great abundance; and a 
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few squares further off the earth has entirely 
changed its structure, many small rivulets hav- 


ing been formed where none ever before ex- 
isted, out of some of which a species of fish of 
various size have been taken, similar to the 
king-fish (peje-rey ?).” 

From all these accounts it would appear 
that the great August earthquakes resolve 
themselves into three groups, viz.: those felt 
from Peru as a centre on the afternoon of the 
13th of August; those, less severe, affecting 
the coast of Chili on the 14th and 15th; and 
those that destroyed the province of Imbaburu 
in Ecuador on the 16th. The two former, orig- 
inating not far back from the sea, were attend- 
ed with marked marine phenomena, which were 
observed in every part of the Pacific. The tidal 
wave or waves which agitated that ocean de- 
serve close study in connection with the South 
American earthquakes, which may have been, 
after all, only incidents themselves sympathiz- 
ing with some grand disturbance having its fo- 
cus beneath the ocean. In Southern California 
the oscillations of the sea were observed about 
daylight on the 14th of August ; in all the Sand- 
wich Islands about midnight on the 13th; in 
New Zealand and the Chatham Islands and 
Australia on the 15th, and at about the same 
time on the coasts of China and Japan. It will 
take time and care to gather the data, especial- 
ly as regards the precise time of the occurrence 
of the phenomenon in all these places, to de- 
termine if it was wholly due to the disturbances 
on the South American coast. In fact, all de- 





ductions and generalizations regarding the earth- 
quakes and the tidal waves are embarrassed by 
the general looseness of the statements that 
reach us, and which are moreover often contra- 
dictory. 

The velocity of the earthquake shock, it is 
obvious, must depend greatly on the nature of 
the earth’s crust through which it is transmit- 
ted, and upon the initial force. As a conse- 
quence we find a rate of transit, in different 
cases, varying from 20 to 40 miles a minute— 
the great Lisbon earthquake of October 31, 
1755, which was felt over an area four times 
as great as that of all Europe, having a max- 
imum propulsion of 37 miles a minute. 

The earthquake of August 13, as already 
said, seems to haye had its centre of action 
somewhere at the base of the Cordillera, or 
in the Cordillera itself, between Arica and 
Arequipa, and not far from the city of Mo- 
quegua, 

There were five points where observations as 
to the time of the occurrence were made with 
sufficient exactness to enable us to determine 
approximately its place of origin and its rapid- 
ity, viz. : Arequipa, Arica, Pisco, Lima, and on 
board the ship Gobernador Pozzi, at sea, in lat- 
itude 15° 45’ south, and longitude 75° 44’ west. 
Reduced to mean time, at Lima, the first shock 
of the earthquake was felt : 


In Arequipa 
In Arica 
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This would give a rate of velocity between | comprehended in the records, but that, with 
pisco and Lima (112 miles), assuming both | due allowance for these circumstances, there 
places to be on the same radius from the cen-| has been a rapid increase in the number of 
tre of action, of a fraction less than 40 miles earthquakes, especially those of a disastrous 
per minute. From Pisco to the place at sea oc- | kind. 
cupied by the Gobernador Pozzi the distance is So remarkable has been this increase that 
125 miles, so that the rate of velocity through the | there have not been wanting those who have 
ocean or its bed was here only about 25 miles per accepted the fact as a physical interpretation 
minute. The distance from Pisco to the Sand- | of the prophecy of our Saviour, that one of the 
wich Islands is about 85 equatorial degrees, or | signs of the establishment of his religion in the 
5950 statute miles, which, as the wave struck | world would be the occurrence of earthquakes 
there at ‘about midnight,” would give it seven | “in divers places.” 
hours in the transit, equal to about 15 miles per Besides these terrestrial phenomena the year 
minute, which is about the estimated speed of | involved will long be remembered among me- 
the wave in the great Indian earthquake of | teorologists. England and the greater part of 
1819. the continent of Europe were scorched by 
Finally, the South American earthquakes | drought. India was deluged with rain. In 
seem to have been the culmination of a series | Bengal 78 inches of rain fell in nine months, 
of disturbances affecting the whole globe, com- | being 11 inches more than the annual average. 
mencing with the St. Thomas earthquakes in | In Guzerat, Surat, etc., thousands of houses 
October, 1867, followed by the grand eruption | were washed away, and the rice crops were 
of Mauna Loa in the Sandwich Islands in April, | rotted. In Southern Europe the rain-fall was 
and by the increased activity of most other | excessive. Parts of Italy were so drenched 
known volcanic vents. ‘They were followed by | that prayers for fair weather were offered in 
convulsions in almost every part of the world, | the churches. It was so rainy on the borders 
of far less intensity—and which, as I write, do | of Como that the visitors there sought refuge 
not appear to have wholly subsided—in Cali-|in Milan. Every where, nearly, strange and 
fornia, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, Eastern | extraordinary, if not unprecedented, meteoro- 
Asia, Austria, the south of France, Great Brit- | logical phenomena were observed. 
ain, our own Atlantic States, and in Mexico.| But whatever may be their portent, they have 
I have prepared, from very imperfect materials, | called out an enlarged and Christian sympathy 
a list of upward of two hundred earthquakes re- | and material aid to sufferers equally unprece- 
ported to have occurred in the fourteen months | dented in the history of the world. The Con- 
between October, 1867, and January, 1869—a_| gress of Chili, immediately on the disaster be- 
number many times in excess of that of any coming known, did not limit its beneficence to 
preceding year. its own sufferers, but appropriated large sums 
The year, in short, has furnished us with | for the relief of those in Peru, where private as 
fresh and cogent evidence in support of Mr, | well as public contributions in the towns that 
Mallet, who stated some years ago, in a report | escaped were made on a magnificent scale— 
to the British Association, that from the sixti- | Mr. Meiggs, an American contractor for the 
eth to the eightieth year of each century is al- | Arequipa railway, notwithstanding heavy per- 
ways the period of greatest volcanic activity. | sonal losses, heading the list with a donation 
There are philosophers who raaintain that | of $50,000. When the fearful nature of the 
earthquakes and their affiliated phenomena are | ruin in Ecuador became known in Lima the 
on the increase, and will increase with every |Government not only immediately forwarded 
cycle. They will probably point triumphantly | $100,000 to Quito, but authorized a guaran- 
to the record of the last year in demonstration | tee of a loan of $2,000,000 for the author- 
of their theory. Their hypothesis is, that with | ities of Ecuador. All the foreign vessels of 
the cooling of the fused interior mass of the | war on the South Pacific coast not only offered 
earth the strata forming its crust are constantly | their services as transports for stores to the 
impelled to readjust themselves under the al-| points most afflicted, but freely dispensed their 
terations of pressure exerted by deposits from | own to the hungry, the sick, and the wounded, 
great rivers, land-slips, and a multitudeef other | Conspicuous in this work of charity were the 
eauses. In other words, that the equilibrium | Powhatan and Kearsarge of our own squadron ; 
of the earth is constantly changing from these | and many of the survivors of the destruction at 
as also from meteoric incidents; and that these | Arica must have died from hunger, exposure, 
changes become, consequently, more and more | and want of medical attention had it not been 
frequent; and they point to the fact that of the | for the officers and crew of the Wateree, which, 
6831 earthquakes registered up to the end of | although stranded, remained in perfect order, 
the year 1850, only 58 happened before the with her armament, stores, and medicines com- 
Christian era, while 8204 are known to have | plete. 
occurred during the first half of this century.| Thus it is that the ties of brotherhood and 
They admit that part of this apparent increase | the bonds of charity between men and nations 
is due to better registration, and because a| become every year stronger. The rainbow 
larger portion of the surface of the earth is | spans the storm. 
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CATHERINE IL, OF RUSSIA. 
FAIR-HAIRED, well-formed, and good- 


humored girl, remarkable for her cheer- | 


fulness and gay spirits, her intelligence, and her 
native dignity, Catherine II., of Russia, then 


Princess Sophia of Zerbst, passed her happy | 
Nei- | 
ther pride nor ambition disturbed the modest | 


youth chiefly at the little town of Stettin. 


hours of her girlhood. She played with the 
children of the quiet citizens, and was scarcely 


distinguished in any thing from her young com- | 


panions, except that she was always the leader 
of their games. Her dress was plain, her edu- 
cation strict and careful, and she was early in- 
structed in the Lutheran religion by an excel- 
lent pastor, who strove to form her mind to vir- 
tue and self-restraint. 

Sometimes she was allowed to vary her quiet 
life by a visit to an aunt at Hamburg, where 
she read the works of eminent living authors, 
and formed a lasting taste for letters. Still 
oftener she was at Brunswick, with her relative 
the dowager-duchess; and now and then vis- 
ited the court of the great Frederick at Berlin. 
Frank, generous, kind, she seems to have been 
generally beloved by her companions; in her 
later grandeur she called herself to their mem- 
ory by various tokens of affection and esteem ; 
she sent her picture set in jewels to a playmate, 
and a sum of money to her schoolmaster ; and 
the mighty and guilty empress would sometimes 
speak of her school-days at Stettin with a pleas- 
ure that no doubt concealed a deep, unspoken 
pain. 

But great plans were being concerted by sev- 
eral crowned heads for the handsome Stettin 
princess; she was to be made Empress of all 
the Russias. Elizabeth, the reigning empress 
at this time (1744), was now growing old, and 
her nephew, the Grand-duke Peter, was her 
heir. She wished to provide him with a wife, 
and a romance-like circumstance led her to fix 
her choice upon the Princess Sophia. Long 
ere she mounted the throne of the Czars, it is 
said, Elizabeth had loved and had been be- 
trothed to the young Prince of Holstein, who 
was Sophia’s uncle. But just as the marriage 
was about to be celebrated, the prince fell sick 
and died. In the anguish of her bereavement 


and of her disappointed hope of happiness | 


Elizabeth made a vow never to marry another. 
She kept her vow, at least in name, and the 
memory of her early love seems to have lin- 
gered deep in her heart through all the irregu- 
larities of her later career. It is charitable to 
believe that those who have erred might, under 
more happy circumstances, have been purer and 
better; and we may readily conceive that had 
Elizabeth been united to one whom she so ten- 
derly loved, her life would have been far differ- 
ent, and her fame unclouded by those dark 
stains that must now forever rest upon it. 

The Czaress had heard of the attractive ap- 
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mother to St. Petersburg, hoping that her neph- 
ew, Peter, would consent to make her his wif 
Frederick of Prussia, too, was anxious to pro- 
mote the marriage; and all things seemed 
first to concur in fulfilling the hopes of the em. 
press and the king. Sophia alone was led }, 
an instinctive dread to shrink from the allj- 
ance. When the project was mentioned to he; 
she burst into tears, refused to leave the peace- 
ful and innocent home at Stettin for the splen- 
dors of St. Petersburg, and declared that sh 
would rather marry a simple count in Holstei; 
than share the throne of the future Emperor of 
all the Russias, She was induced, however. 
by the solicitation of her mother, and, perhaps, 
by her own native ambition, to stifle her pro- 
phetic terror and appear at the imperial court. 
She was now in the first bloom of maiden grac 
and dignity. Her figure was fine and com- 
manding, her complexion fair, her eyes blue, 
| her hair light and flowing ; and her intelligen: 
countenance and pleasant disposition won the 
hearts of the Russians, 
Peter, too, possessed many of the attractions 
| of youth. His face and.figure were not un- 
| pleasing. He was still innocent and pure; 
| his disposition frank and kind. No sooner had 
the young couple met than they seemed to have 
| formed a mutual affection and esteem. Peter 
| became Sophia's avowed lover; and her mo- 
| ther, overjoyed by the success of her ambitious 
| plans, threw herself at the Empress’s feet and 
asked her consent to their union; she called 
to her mind the love she had borne to the 
prince, her brother, and urged the strong affec- 
tion that bound the grand-duke and her niece 
together. Elizabeth, who could never hear the 
| prince of Holstein’s name mentioned without 
weeping, burst into tears and gave her consent 
with joy. The approaching marriage was an- 
nounced to the foreign embassadors, and a day 
was appointed for the celebration of the nup- 
tials, The Princess Sophia, meantime, had 
changed her Lutheran faith for that of the 
Greek church, and was baptized anew under 
the name of Catherine Alexievna, A fatal 
change! The fair Stettin girl seems almost to 
have assumed a new character with her new 
name. She was never more Sophia of Zerbst; 
she was ever after to be the ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, and magnificent Catherine. 

All things had thus far passed prosperously, 
even beyond their hopes, for the royal promot- 
ers of this fatal match. But now the first of a 
long series of misfortunes occurred. The grand- 
duke was suddenly seized with the small-pox 
of a most malignant character—his life was 
despaired of; and Catherine seemed tireat- 
ened, like Elizabeth, with the loss of her royal 
lover. Unhappily for both he at length recov- 
ered. But his youthful vigor and graceful form 
were gone, he was shrunken and withered ; and 
his once handsome face was now disfigured in 








a manner that made him for a time, at least, 


pearance and amiable disposition of the young | hideous to look upon. 


Sophia, and she sent for her to come with her | 


Catherine, prepared by her mother for the 
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shocking sight, entered his apartment, fell upon 
his neck, and kissed him. But the effect upon 
her nervous system was terrible. She returned 
to her own room, and sank into a swoon which 
lasted for three hours. Ambition, however, 
which had now been aroused in her once peace- 
ful breast, joined to the entreaties of her mo- 
ther and the wishes of the empress, led her to 
consent to the solemnization of the marriage. 
The unhappy pair were united, and from that 
moment a bitter hatred seems to have sprung 
up between them. Catherine looked with con- 
tempt upon her ill-fated husband, who was 
coarse, ill- educated, and ignorant, and who 
gradually sank deep into dissipation and drunk- 
enness; While the grand-duke, enraged at her 
infidelities or her levity, sometimes drove her, 
weeping and torn with mortification, from the 
midst of his courtiers by his rude and blunt re- 
proaches. 

The Empress Elizabeth died in 1762, and 
Peter III. ascended the throne. Catherine 
had looked forward to the time when her hus- 
band should obtain absolute power with terror, 
lest he might consign her to a prison or the 
tomb. But Peter, who seems to have possessed 
a generous heart, began now to treat her with 
apparent kindness, She appeared with him 
on all state occasions; and their son, Paul 
Petrovitch, was looked upon as the heir to the 
throne. But nothing could long heal the dis- 
sensions between the ill-assorted pair. Cath- 
erine was amiable but resolute, ambitious and 
determined to rule. Peter sometimes yielded 
to her imperious control, and at others treated | 
her with a coarseness and a violence that a 
woman never forgives. The interference of | 
pretended friends and secret foes, as is often the 
case with the matrimonial quarrels of persons | 
in less exalted stations, widened the difference 
between them; until at length Peter resolved, | 
it is said, to depose the empress and marry the | 
Countess Vorontzoff, who had long held a com- 
plete mastery over his feeble mind. He had 
even prepared a prison for his unfaithful wife, | 
where she would pass the rest of her life in soli- 
tude and despair. 

Catherine, meanwhile, acquainted with his | 
design, had not been idle. In connection with 
Count Panin, the Princess Dashkoff, and her | 
own favorite, Gregory Orloff, she formed a con- 
spiracy to dethrone the Czar and seize upon the 
vacant throne. That eager desire to rule which | 
had made her the leader of her young compan- 
ions in their childish sports now led her, in her | 
mature years, to assume an equal control over | 
the intriguers and plotters of an immoral court. | 
She won the affections, or the respect, of the | 
Russians by her condescending manners and her 
active mind. A portion of the army was gained 
over to her side by promises and bribes. She 
deceived the priests and monks by her pre- 
tended zeal for religion. The courtiers were 
charmed by her liberality and her magnificence ; 
and all St. Petersburg had learned to look upon 
her as its actual sovereign. 
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| ment of escaping into Poland; the next he 


The Czar, on the other hand, offended all 
orders of his subjects. His admiration for 
Frederick of Prussia, his effort to introduce 
German manners into the imperial court, his 
fondness for German favorites, his plain prefer- 
ence for the Lutheran over the national faith, 
his vices and his drunkenness, blinded the peo- 
ple to the few excellent qualities which he 
really possessed. 

At this time Catherine lived in a fierce ex- 
citement, which she concealed under smiles and 
gayety. A sudden discovery of her designs 
would hurl her at once from a throne to Siberia, 
or to a perpetual imprisonment, Even death 
might be near; for in Russia no one would 
venture to defend her from the rage of the ab- 
solute Czar. The fatal rioment at length came, 
One night, when she had retired to sleep in a 
summer-house at some distance from the pal- 
ace, she was aroused by the sudden entrance 
of a soldier whom she had never seen. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty,” he said, “‘ has not a moment to lose ; 
get ready to follow me.” It was now two 
o'clock in the morning. Catherine sprang up, 
called her confidant, Ivanovna, and having dis- 
guised themselves to escape notice, the two wo- 
men, trembling and terrified, entered a carriage 
which waited for them at the garden-gate, 


_ Alexey Orloff, brother of Gregory, took the 


reins and drove rapidly toward St. Petersburg. 
The horses soon gave out, having been over- 


| driven, and the conspirators were forced to 


alight and proceed on foot. They had not 
gone far when they overtook a light country 
cart, which they at once seized and entered, 
and in this manner reached the capital. 

Worn with fatigue and anxiety, Catherine 
concealed her terror under an appearance of 
calmness and dignity. She presented herself 


to the soldiers of the garrison. She told them 
i 


that the Czar had intended that night to put 
her to death, together with her son, the grand- 
duke, and she appealed to them for protection. 
The Ismailoff guards at once cried out, “ Long 
live the Empress!’’ The rest of the soldiers 
followed their example; the priests assembled 
around her; the people received her with ac- 
clamations; and that very morning she was 
proclaimed Empress of all the Russias, in the 
midst of a splendid assemblage, in the Holy 
Church of Kazan. She then returned to the 
palace; the gates were thrown open to all the 
people, and a vast throng poured in to take the 
oath of allegiance. So rapid and so unlooked- 
for was this strange revolution, by which a for- 
eigner and a woman, with no hereditary title, 
became the successor of Peter the Great! 

The dethroned Czar, her husband, knew no- 
thing of what had occurred. He was at his 
favorite palace of Oranienbaum, plunged in dis- 
sipation, When the news came he sank into 
helpless despondency. He thought at one mo- 


composed a letter to Catherine, imploring her 
mercy, and offering to resign the crown. But 


'the relentless conspirators had resolved to 
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show him no pity; he was stripped of his or-| her a popularity among her subjects such as 
ders and his royal robes by a band of plun-/| none of her predecessors but Peter the Grea; 
derers; even his pockets were searched, and | had possessed. Abroad, the monarchs of Ey- 
several diamonds and pieces of jewelry which | rope were soon ov ermastered by her imperious 
he had hidden were discovered. He stood for | will. Frederick the Great courted her favor, 
a time barefoot and nearly naked on the steps Joseph II., of Austria, became a willing instry- 
of his palace, exposed to the jeers and insults | ment in accomplishing her most unscrupulous 
of the coarse soldiery. An old morning-gown | designs. George III., of England, sank into 
was then thrown over him, and he was confined, | herally. And dissolute Louis XV. vainly strove 
under a guard, in his own room. Here he was | by feeble diplomacy to check the st: ately pro- 
forced to sign a renunciation of the throne, and | gress of the new Semiramis. Catherine bec: ame 
a confession of his own unfitness to wear the | the master intellect of Europe. 
crown. Of all her vast designs, that upon which her 
A dark mystery hangs over the fate of the un- | chief energies were expended was to make Rus- 
fortunate Czar. His death soon followed his | sia acknowledged as one of the civilized nations 
deposition. it is said that he was poisoned | of the time. As Philip of Macedon had labor- 
while in confinement, and that when the poison | ed with fierce, untiring zeal to make his native 
seemed too slow in its effect, Alexey Orloff, | kingdom Greek, so Catherine lived to make 
Prince Baratinsky, and Teploff, another of the | Russia European. She was resolved to be re- 
conspirators, threw themselves upon him and | ceived as a peer into that assemblage of crown- 
strangled him. Whether Catherine was acces- | ed heads whose haughty caste was still inclined 
sory to the horrible deed seems undecided. | | to look down upon the barbarous empire ion h 
Coxe and other writers are inclined to believe | the great Peter had brought into notice; and 
that she was not. We may hope at least that she prepared to take an equal place among ‘the 
their opinion is well-founded, and that she, who | Hapsburgs, the Bourbons, and the Guelphs. 
was so uniformly merciful to her enemies, was| Russia until now had been Asiatic rather 
not stained with her husband’s blood. Yet it} than European. Its manners and its history 
is sufficiently horrible to remember that she took | had continued Oriental; and in all the traits of 
no pains to punish his murderers, and that they | modern civilization it had lingered far behind 
were covered with honors and emoluments, and | the Western powers of Europe. Yet there had 
formed the fearful ornaments of her splendid | been a time when this difference was by no 
court. means so remarkable. Russia commenced its 
In the year 1762 Catherine became empress. | career of progress almost as early, and had given 
Around her were gathered the chief conspira- | the promise of as rapid an advance, as almost 
tors, men coarse, ill-educated, and risen from | any one of those nations which now looked down 
the lowest ranks of the people, in whose society upon it with contempt. When the empire of 
she complained that she could find no pleasure, | Charlemagne had broken into a thousand feudal 
yet to whose aid she was indebted for all she | fragments, and France and Germany were once 
was. Her subjects were discontented and re-| more become half barbarous; when Spain was 
bellious, She visited Moscow, the ancient seat | a Moorish province; when Alfred, the inspired 
of the Czars; but her life was threatened, and | Anglo-Saxon, was laboring to convert the En- 
she hastily returned to St. Petersburg. Even | glish from brutes into men ; when Prussia was 
there she found herself surrounded by conspira- | a wilderness, and Sarmatia a den of savages— 
cies against her power and her person. “The | Rurik, the founder of the Russian monarchy, 
European monarchs looked coldly upon the par- had descended from the North and formed a 
venu empress who now wielded the uncertain | Norman dukedom on the banks of the Dnieper. 
seeptre, which she was believed to have won by | The new nation flourished with singular vigor. 
a barbarous and dreadful crime ; and, from her | It is said that Kief and Novgorod were grand- 
dangerous eminence, Catherine beheld herself dukedoms as early as the ninth century. And 
every where surrounded by a thousand terrors | it seems certain that about this time the Rus- 
which might have appalled any nature less res- | sians had formed a close connection with the 
olute than her own. Greeks at Constantinople, and had imbibed 
Danger, however, seemed only to draw out | Christianity and civilization from the most cul- 
her wonderful genius for command, and her | tivated city of the age. 
fierce, unhallowed ambition guided her to a} The Norman dukes and the Northern con- 
course of policy that made her the most potent | querors, instructed by the priests and monks of 
monarch of her time. She crushed discontent | the South, soon became as well educated and 
at home with unparalleled vigor. The ancient | as humane as were the nobles of Germany and 
nobility of Russia, who hated and despised the | France. An alphabet, borrowed from the Greek, 
German usurper and her low-born courtiers, at was introduced, and literature and learning 
length became her willing slaves. The count-/| flourished in the populous cities of Russia. 
less legions of bishops and monks, whom she | The Bible was translated into the Sclavonic dia- 
had offended and treated with ignominy when | lect as early as the ninth century. The Grand- 
they had ceased to be useful to her, hid them- duke Vladimir, an intelligent prince, encour- 
selves, overawed and helpless, in their cells. | aged letters, music was already cultivated, and a 
Her splendid victories and conquests won for | poetical paraphrase of the Psalms was sung in 
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all the churches. Schools were founded in va- | 
rious parts of the empire. Painting flourished 
in Russia a century before it was introduced into 
Italy. ‘The convents abounded with scholars ; 
and the monk Nestor, about 1100, composed 
the annals of the Russian rulers ina simple and 
not ungraceful manner. He was followed by 
several other annalists, who gave their country- 


men a taste for history. Already, in 1036, Nov- | 
gorod was a great city, and the court of the | 


Russian duke was renowned for its splendor 
and cultivation. Novgorod, now a scene of 


ruin, was then the centre of a vast trade, and 


was famous for the independent spirit of its peo- 
ple. The Russian government, in the twelfth 
century, was almost a republic; absolute power 


was unknown; and the proud citizens of the | 


capital boldly repelled every attempt to impair 
their liberties. An enormous bell hung sus- 


pended in the market-place of Novgorod, called | 


by the inhabitants the ‘‘ Eternal ;” it was only 
sounded in moments when their freedom was 
endangered, and its sacred note assembled in 
arms the well-trained legions of the city, always 
terrible to their foes, and confident of victory. 
‘he grandeur and power of the Russian capital 
was expressed in the popular saying of the time: 
“Who can resist the gods and great Novgo- 
rod ?” 

Thus Russia bade fair to eclipse all the other 
nations of Europe in freedom and civilization, 
when suddenly the invasion of the Tartars swept 
over it in a torrent of desolation. The Eastern 
savages once more reduced it to barbarism. 
For several centuries it was a Taftar province, 
or was constantly exposed to their ravages. 
The government fell into anarchy; its neigh- 
bors, the Poles, took advantage of its weak- 
ness and plundered it at will; freedom died 
out; yet the line of Rurik continued to rule 


until 1584, when it ended with the feeble The- | 


odore, the last of his race. 

In 1613 Michael Romanoff, the first of the 
present dynasty, was chosen grand-duke, and 
his excellent rule laid the foundations of the 
modern greatness of Russia. Alexey and Pe- 
ter the Great aided in reviving the slumbering 
intellect of the nation; but it was under the 
rule of the gifted Catherine that Russia made 
its most important advance in general refine- 
ment and intelligence. 


If she had not been an empress, Catherine 
might perhaps have won a higher glory as an | 


author. Her love for letters was intense and 
lasting. She sought the correspondence and 
the friendship of almost every eminent literary 
man of the day ; she wrote to Voltaire in terms 


of sincere admiration, and strove in vain to al- | 


lure him to St. Petersburg. With Diderot she 
was more successful, and the philosopher con- 
descended to give a portion of his time to a 
visit to the faithful empress. Their conversa- 


tions were long and philosophical ; and Diderot | 
seems to have found a far more agreeable friend | 


in Catherine than the sarcastic Voltaire in his 


admirer and persecutor, Frederick. Catherine | 


was always profuse in her liberality to literary 
men. She purchased Diderot’s library for a 
considerable sum, in order to provide a dowry 
for his daughter, allowed him to retain the use 
of it for life, and settled upon him a pension as 
her librarian. She wished to induce the his- 
torian Robertson, by munificent offers, to write 
an account of her reign. Her court was filled 
with men of intelligence and learning, of sci- 
ence and art. Every form of mental excel- 
lence found in her a friend; she established 
academies or societies of learning and science, 
and lavished her revenues in seeking to awaken 
the intellect of her people. Poets, musicians, 
| philosophers, actors, and artists sprang up un- 
der her careful patronage; and she succeeded, 
at last, in making St. Petersburg illustrious as 
one of the intellectual centres of Europe. 

Her own pen, in the midst of her laborious 
cares of office, was never idle. One of the first 
|acts of her reign was to write out instructions 
for a code of laws for Russia, full of wisdom, 
benevolence, and learning; a work, indeed, 
sufficient in itself to give her a lasting fame. 
She was afterward employed in a series of 
philological researches which have merited 
| the praise of Professor Max Miiller. For her 
son, the grand-duke, she composed several 
beautiful tales, full of tenderness and pure 
morality ; and she also compiled a brief his- 
tory of Russia; while her extensive correspond- 
ence, and her numerous proclamations and state 
papers, indicate a masculine vigor of understand - 
ing quite unparalleled in the history of female 
| sovereigns. Elizabeth of England was a better 
scholar, but had less genius; and no other em- 
press or queen can rival as an authoress the im- 
perial legislatrix, philologist, and novelist of 
Russia, 

Genuine and undoubting in her faith in lit- 
erature, Catherine entered the proud republic 
| of letters with a humility that proves her great- 
ness. With her literary friends she was no 
longer the absolute empress, but the humble 
disciple and the faithful follower. Haughty 
and tenacious of her dignity among monarchs 
and statesmen, to Voltaire, D’Alembert, or Di- 
derot she admitted herself an inferior. Fred- 
erick the Great, who was only a literary pretend- 
er in his intercourse with Voltaire and the less- 
| er men of letters whom he had collected around 
him, could never be more than a modern Dio- 
nysius; he would send poets to the mines or 
| sell philosophers into slavery as his ignoble im- 
| pulses prompted. But it was not so;with Cath- 
}erine. ‘The great empress threw herself at the 
| feet of the eminent author with sincere humili- 
ty, and she strove to win the good opinion of 
the world of literature with an assiduous patience 
| which contrasts strongly with that iron vigor by 
| which she crushed the pride of European kings. 

Meanwhile St. Petersburg shone with mate- 
rial splendor. Catherine has been called its 
second founder. She found it a collection of 
| wooden hovels; she left it a city of granite and 
marble. Palaces sprang up under her magic 
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touch; public works of rare value and excel- 
lence abounded; her galleries were filled with 
rare pictures and graceful statues; an equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, unrivaled for grand- 
eur and power, adorned the banks of the Neva; 
and the crystal waters of that beautiful river 
were chained by a series of granite quays and 
embankments that put to shame the ports of 
the capitals of older origin. 

The rapid growth of St. Petersburg is won- 
derful in history. In the year 1700, when New 
York and Boston were already flourishing com- 
mercial towns, the rapid Neva flowed through 
a desolate morass and a perfect solitude. In 
1703 Peter the Great built a small fort on one 
of the islands in the river, and himself lived in 
a low hut upon an adjacent island, to which he 
gave the name of St. Petersburg. The hut is 
still preserved, with religious car2, like the house 
of Romulus by the Romans, and was the germ 
of that magnificent city which has become the 
capital of an empire more extensive than that 
of Rome. Peter, who had resolved to make 
Russia a commercial power and the mistress of 
the Baltic trade, hastened the growth of his new 
city with despotic vigor. Yet even he found it 
no easy task to convert the swampy islands and 
naked shores of the Neva into a tolerable hab- 
itation for man. When the west wind blew the 
waters of the river were swelled by the tide, and 
a general inundation swept over the infant set- 
tlement. The climate was harsh and fickle; 
the winters terribly severe. Food and fuel 
must be brought from a great distance in the 
interior, for the barren neighborhood produced 
only a few fir-trees. No stone for building ex- 
isted in the swamps of the Neva; and Peter or- 
dered every vessel entering the harbor, ifa large 
one, to bring him thirty stones; if small, ten; 
and every peasant’s wagon three, to aid him 
in building his bridges and his publie works. 
The first brick house was built in 1710. Every 
noble was commanded to have a palace at St. 
Petersburg. But the growth of the city was 
still slow, and when Peter died he left behind 
him only the gigantic plan of a metropolis whose 
completion nature and the inconveniences of its 
situation seemed resolved to defeat. 

By the close of Catherine's reign a wonder- 
ful transformation was effected. ‘‘ The crystal 
waters of the Neva, deep, rapid, and transpar- 
ent,” exclaimed an-English traveler of the time, 
‘‘exhibit the most grand and lively scenes I 
have ever beheld.” On the north side, a mighty 
fortress, the Academy of Sciences, and the Acad- 
emy of Arts; on the south, the imperial palace, 
the Admiralty, and a range of palatial houses, 
belonging to the nobility or the wealthy foreign 
merchants, had hidden the morass and the fen. 
The immense church of St. Isaac, a wilder- 
ness of granite and marble columns, the superb 
marble palace which the empress had built for 
Prince Orloff, and a vast number of hospitals, 
churehes, and public buildings had sprung up, 
like Aladdin’s palace, on the most desolate site 
in Europe. Within eighty years the hovel which 


Peter the Great planted in the wilderness haq 
expanded into a magnificent capital, glitterin, 
with gems and gold. “ 

The splendor and gayety of St. Petersburg 
surpassed that of every other court in Europe. 
The lavish expenditure of Versailles, the home 
of luxury and taste, was faint and feeble when 
compared with the Oriental magnificence of the 
fétes on the banks of the Neva. Catherine led 
the revels of her subjects. She was an em. 
press, and she supposed that an empress must 
necessarily shine in balls and masquerades. 
her court and her entertainments she sought to 
blend European taste with Oriental splendor, 
A court-day at St. Petersburg, in luxury and 
show, is said to have surpassed description, 
The vast rooms of the palace were furnished at 
a boundless expense. An immense retinue of 
courtiers always preceded and followed Cath- 
erine as she entered the apartments devoted 
to the guests; and the costliness and dazzling 
richness of their dresses, and the profusion of 
precious stones with which they were adorned, 
created an impression of magnificence of which 
the splendor of other courts could convey but a 
faint idea. Men as well as women glittered 
with diamonds. Coats were embroidered with 
flowers of diamonds; buttons were formed of 
huge diamonds valued at immense sums; sword- 
hilts and plumes were covered with them; and 
Russian princes and nobles, when they visited 
foreign courts, were known by the glitter of 
their countless diamonds and the barbaric lus- 
tre of their gorgeous attire. 

Tsarsko-selo, the summer palace of the 
Czars, was situated on a pleasant plain, amidst 
woods and hills, about eighteen miles from St. 
Petersburg. Begun by Catherine I., it was 
completed by the second Catherine, and its yast 
size and costly magnificence more than equaled 
the wildest dreams of the Arabian romancers. 
It was here that, in 1770, Catherine gave an en- 
tertainment in honor of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, the most splendid the world has ever seen. 
At night the empress, the grand-duke, Prince 
Henry, and other members of the court set out 
from St. Petersburg in a sledge drawn by six- 
teen horses, and inclosed on all sides by double 
glasses, which allowed them a clear view of the 
striking scenes outs:de, They were followed by 
two thousand other sledges, all filled with the 
invited guests, who were masked, and either in 
domino or dressed in fancy costume. 

The road was illuminated by long rows of 
colored lamps. At every verst, or three-quar- 
ters of a mile, a triumphal arch of glittering 
lights, a pyramid of lamps, or a brilliant display 
of fire-works arrested the attention; and by its 
side, at similar intervals, elegant temporary vil- 
las had been erected, in which the country peo- 





ple, dressed as shepherds and shepherdesses, or 
in some gay costume, were seen dancing and 
feasting as if the whole world wasin a revel. At 
two versts from the palace, through an opening 
in the woods, appeared a huge artificial mount- 
ain, representing Vesuvius in eruption, whose 
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torrents of flame lighted up the way until the | flattered by philosophers and courted by kings ; 
gay company had passed within the enchanted and she evidently hoped that her name might 
groves and gardens that surrounded Tsarsko- | go down to posterity as the most magnificent of 
selo. empresses, and one who deserved to be looked 
Eight thousand guests ascended the marble | upon as the chief founder of Russian civiliza- 
staircase of the palace, and scarcely filled its | tion. For Russia, too, she was ambitious. Like 
yast range of apartments. Ten thousand wax- | every Russian monarch, she labored to extend 
lights flashed down upon the magnificent furni- | the limits of her empire by force or fraud. Two 
ture and the jeweled dresses of the assembled | grand projects she meditated upon incessantly ; 
throng. It was a scene of wild and barbaric | they were the moving springs of all her public 
splendor. The maskers represented every na-| policy. One was to appropriate a large part 
tion and every age. Cossacks, Chinese, Turks, | of unhappy Poland; the other to seize upon 
Persians, and Armenians performed their na- | Constantinople. 
tional dances and preserved their borrowed char- Catherine was the author of the plan for the 
acters. The long rows of masked visages, the ,dismemberment of Poland. In the early part 
bushy beards, the grotesque dresses, and the of her reign she had forced the Poles to accept 
animation of the maskers formed a spectacle | Stanislaus Augustus as their king, intending to 
that recalled the descriptions of old romances | govern Poland as a subject province, under the 
of fairy festivals and magic realms. The dance | nominal rule of her favorite. But when she 
continued for two hours. Suddenly a discharge | found that even Stanislaus refused to submit 
of cannon was heard. Every light was at once | implicitly to her will, she formed the plan of 
extinguished, and the company crowded to the | dividing the Polish territory between herself 
windows of the palace. Before them spread a | and her two fellow-vultures, the King of Prussia 
sea of golden light. The whole front of the | and the Emperor of Austria. For this purpose 
palace was illuminated by a grand display of | she had invited Prince Henry to her court, and 
fire-works, where all the tints of the rainbow | amidst a splendid round of balls and masks, 
were emulated by a quick succession of various | of outward gayety and careless revelry, she con- 
devices. There were great battles and victories | fided to the prince the outlines of her project. 
related in lines of fire; pictures of vanquished | This grave, pale, sickly-looking prince, who wan- 
Turks and flying Tartars; the glory of Cath- | dered through the succession of balls and en- 
erine embodied in striking emblems ; sieges and | tertainments as solemn and almost as silent as 
naval contests written in green, red, and gold; |a ghost, had been charged by Frederick the 
and a rain of rockets that eclipsed the stars and | Great with a special mission to Catherine. Hen- 
moon. ‘The cannon sounded again, the can- | ry was the second best general of the age. He 
dles were as suddenly relighted, and a banquet had shared in all the terrible campaigns of Fred- 
was found laid out for the guests where the | erick, and was inferior in renown only to his 
wines of the South and the fruits of the tropics | imperious brother. But he was his brother's 
were profusely mingled with the products oe \slave, and performed with abject fidelity his 
Northern clime. | most infamous commands. It was agreed that 
At these entertainments Catherine nseslly | Poland was to be dismembered and almost blot- 
wore a robe of green silk or velvet, the Russian | ted from the list of nations. Prussia was to 
national color. Her hair was slightly powdered. | have Dantzic and its neighborhood ; Russia was 
She wore a crown of the rarest diamonds. The | to engross a still larger share ; and the Emperor 
stars of the orders of St. George and St. An- | of Austria, Joseph II., was induced to join the 
drew appeared upon her shoulder. She passed | | unscrupulous confederacy. 
around the rooms leaning upon the arm of one Catherine had not entered upon this ungen- 
of her courtiers, and conversed with easy dig- | erous design without some appearance of jus- 
nity with those around her. Her countenance | tice. The folly or madness of the Poles hast- 
was calm, her manner self-possessed, and not | ened their own destruction. Poland had long 
the most acute observer could detect in her well- | been divided into a great number of religious 
ordered looks the terrible secrets, the fierce am- sects. The Catholics, the Greek Church, Prot- 
bition, the boundless regret that now lurked in | estantism, Socinianism, and various other forms 
the hidden places of that seared and blighted | of belief disturbed the peace of the nation. But 
heart. toleration had long been the fundamental law 
Her passions were her tyrants. She was the of the government, when, unhappily, the Ro- 
slave of demons that would never suffer her to | man Catholics gained the ascendency, and com- 
escape. Neither philosophy nor religion came | menced a general persecution of all who differed 
to her rescue. The peace of self-approbation | from them. The result was violent internal 
she could never have known; and she lived and | disputes and a fearful scene of anarchy. Cath- 
died in the fierce excitement of wild and hope- | erine fomented the civil war. Her armies en- 
less desire. tered the country under pretext of protecting 
Ambition for herself and for her country was | the “ Dissidents,” as the Protestant dissenters 
no doubt her ruling motive. For herself she were called ; the Catholics imprudently persisted 
longed to shine in the eyes of her contempora- in their violence, and the religious war raged 
ries; to be spoken of with terror and admira- | with unabated fury. 
tion in the civilized courts of the West; to be; Poland, too, had for many ages been the en- 
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emy and sometimes the scourge of Russia. The | capital with a superstitious love 
Russians asserted that the territory they now | tion. 
proposed to seize had been ravished from their | In a moment this natural sentiment was fear. 
ancestors; while the Poles contended that the | fully shocked and outraged. The home of their 
ancient Russian princes had been the subjects | religious masters was overwhelmed in a horribo 
of Poland.* Prussia made a similar claim with | fate. The wild, irresistible Ottomans, slaves 
the Russians. The Poles had no doubt over- of the hated crescent, intruded themselves he. 
run -— cago eee as well as re — ae wee i —— centre, struck 
in early ages; and Frederick now professed only | down the Greek, the Sclave, the European, and 
to demand what was his by right of inheritance. | captured Constantinople. The help city was 
It is not my design to narrate the Polish wars. | profaned and defiled by the Tartar horde. §¢. 
It is sufficient to know that Poland was op- Sophia’s venerable shrine became a mosque. 
pressed by three great empires and the mad- | The Greek Church was pillaged of its posses- 
ness of its Catholic prelates, who called in the sions; its priests, monks, and nuns sold into 
aid of the Turks, Its gallant struggle for free-, slavery ; its ancient splendors forever torn away: 
dom was in vain, Kosciusko, its last hero, was and when the Greek population returned ‘to 
defeated under the walls of Warsaw, and in | their native city they found themselves fallen 
October, 1795, Poland ceased to exist. Cath- | to the condition of slaves, and objects of insult 
erine saw with singular exultation the progress | and contempt to the coarse and hostile Turk, 
of her empire toward the heart of Europe. | Every day they were subject to the vilest inju- 
She had baffled the intrigues of France, the | ries, and every hour they were made to feel the 
hatred of England. Russia was moving west- | horrors of their doom, 
ward. Who could say where its proud course| Turkey, meanwhile, firmly seated at Con- 
should cease? Was Europe to become Cos- | stantinople, menaced Russia in the moment of 
sack? Had she not made Russia the peer of | its feebleness, and terrified Europe. A suc- 
France, England, Austria? Was not her em- | cession of vigorous sultans and viziers made the 
pire, which had once been so despised, now not | Ottoman Empire, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
only European, but almost the master of Euro- | centuries, irresistible. The Greek population 
pean politics? through all the isles and shores of Greece wept 
But dear as had ever been her ambitious | in chains, and felt that for them there was no 
project of placing her barbarous Russia among | hope. The Greek Church, still the faith of the 
the first-class powers of Europe, there was one 


| larger part of the people of European Turkey, 


and venerg. 


other design upon which she dwelt with even | mourned by the rivers its captivity, and be- 
greater enthusiasm. ‘The Russians, from the | lieved that its day of glory was forever gone. 


time of Rurik, have fixed their longing eyes | For where could it turn for aid? The Turk 
upon Constantinople. The trust-worthy Nestor, | abhorred and persecuted it; the Pope looked 
and his follower and scholar Karamsin, relate | coldly on its woes; the most Christian King of 
that one of the first expeditions of the Varan- | France was an ally of the sultan, Soliman the 
gian mastersef Kief was against the Byzantine | Great; and the grand-dukes of Russia, its only 
empire. Constantinople, however, conquered | faithful friends, were the semi-barbarous rulers 
the Russians by a gift of Christianity and knowl- | of a divided people. 
edge. The descendants of Rurik intermarried The hope of the Greek Church came from the 
with the Byzantine emperors. ‘The Russians decline of the Turkish vigor and the rapid rise 
are our friends,” exclaimed the historian Pho- | of Russia under the Romanoff dynasty, After 
tius. Greek intelligence spread among the the death of Soliman the Great the Ottoman 
Sclavonic tribes. Russia became almost a| Empire, which was only the settlement of a 
Greek province ; and the Russians came to con- | Tartar horde in the midst of a vast subject pop- 
sider as a part of themselves and of their own | ulation, began necessarily to decay; it had no 
possessions the faded magnificence of Constan- internal resources to recruit its powers, and it 
tinople ; its holy fane of St. Sophia ; its churches | never assimilated the Greek population to itself. 
hallowed by the splendid ritual of their common | Russia meanwhile grew in strength, and began 
faith and the presence of the patriarch of the | to venture to lift its arm against Turkey. Peter 
East; its emperors, who in their low estate | the Great came, and the contest was not un- 
still looked upon the barbarous kings of France | equal. Yet when, in the opening of her reign, 
and Germany as their inferiors, and shrank Catherine ventured to dream of the conquest 
from their alliance as a degradation, while they | of Constantinople, the Turks were still a mighty 
were the near connections of the Russian dukes ; | people, covered by the renown of a hundred vic- 
and in this unity of faith and feeling the Rus- | tories, while the Russians had yet to win a name 
sians had become insensibly linked to the des- | among the conquering nations of Europe. 
tinies of Constantinople. That city was their | Catherine’s design was singularly popular 
Mecca, their Jerusalem, their Rome ; and their with the Russians. No nation is more — 
countless priests, monks, and nobles taught | ious than they. Even in the present day, 
their subject people to look to the Byzantine | strangers who ride in omnibuses in St. Peters- 
burg are surprised, every now and then, to see 
* See Chevé, Hist. de la Pologne, i. p. 58 et eq. | their companions bowing and crossing them- 
Schnitzler, Inst. Russe, p. 40. Jauffret, Cath. IL. selves, and even muttering a short prayer, as 
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—- 
they pass by a church or a holy painting; and | 
no house in the capital, not even those of the | 
foreign residents, is thought complete or safe 
to live in without a picture of a saint before 
which burns the ever-lighted lamp. Through- 
out the provinces superstition is still stronger ; 
the priests, the monks, the smoky picture, the 
patron saint, are reverenced in every cottage and 
every palace; and the religious sentiment gov- 
erns Russia, notwithstanding its numerous sects, 
with unrivaled power. 

Hatred to the Turks has ever been a part of 
the Russian faith, They have sympathized with 
their Greek brethren in their bondage, and have 
lamented the fall of the metropolis of their 
Church. Constantinople, to them, is not only 
a splendid city, or a favorable port for Russian 
commerce, but it is the ancient seat of Chris- 
tianity enslaved by a band of infidels; the nat- 
ural centre of a great Greek population ravished 
from them by the spoiler. It is not ambition, 
but justice and duty, that animate the Russian 
in his crusade against the Turks. It is a holy 
war, which can never end until the hated race 
shall have been driven back to its deserts, and | 
St. Sophia once more resounds with the musical 
liturgy of the Greeks. 

Catherine seized upon this prevailing senti- 
ment, and used it to confirm her unstable throne. 
Yet she began the contest with considerable | 
distrust. The Turks, indeed, first declared 
war against Russia, incited by the intrigues of 
France, and by the solicitation of the Polish 
Catholics; and immense hosts of infidels ap- 
peared on the borders of Russia, and seemed to 
defy the efforts of the best Russian command- 
ers. But very soon the internal weakness of 
Turkey began to appear. Romanzoff, the hero 
of the war, defeated, in 1770, an army of 80,000 
Turks. An army of 150,000 men, led by the 
grand vizier, threw themselves upon the victo- 
rious Russians; Romanzoff, with only 18,000, 
charged them with bayonets, and drove them, 
broken and routed, from the field. The Turks 
now lost courage, and saw their strongest for- 
tresses fall, one by one, before the active Rus- 
sians. A still more fatal blow, meantime, had 
fallen upon the Ottoman power. Catherine, 
with her usual foresight, had resolved to attack 
the enemy in the Grecian seas. The dock- 
yards of Archangel, Cronstadt, and Reval re- 
sounced with her naval preparations. A fleet 
of twenty sail of the line was built; the sailors 
were trained upon the Northern seas; able En- 
glish officers entered the Russian navy, and lent 
their aid in making Russia a maritime power ; 
and, to the astonishment of Europe, the power- 
ful Russian fleet, commanded by Admiral Spi- 
ridoff, but in fact controlled by Alexey Orloff, 
set sail from the Baltic for the Mediterranean, 
and was soon engaged in exciting to revolt the 
isles and continent of Greece. Once more Cath- 
erine had startled Western Europe by a display 
of unexampled energy. Never before had a 
Russian fleet been seen in the Mediterranean. 





Turkish and the Russian navies among the isles 
of Greece. The Capudan-Pasha, in the Sudtan, 
of ninety guns, attacked the ship of Admiral 
Spiridoff. The vessels came alongside of each 
other, and poured upon each other an incessant 
fire. A rain of cannon-shot and grenades swept 
the decks, but neither side would yield. At 
length the Sultan took fire; the Russian ship 
was unable to disengage itself, and buth blew 
up together. The commanders and a few of- 
ficers alone escaped. The Turks continued to 
fight the Russians all day with desperate cour- 
age, and at evening entered the narrow bay of 
Tschesme. Here, the next night, the English 
officers of the Russian fleet sent in fire-ships 
among them; Lieutenant Dugdale himself fas- 
tened a fire-ship to one of the Turkish vessels ; 
the fleet, crowded together in a narrow space, 
was soon in flames, and before morning the 


| Turkish navy was perfectly destroyed. 


Catherine’s towering ambition might well 
have been satisfied with the renown of her 
victories by sea and land. Turkey, once so 
terrible, lay almost at her mercy. In her ex- 
ultation she rewarded Alexey Orloff and Ro- 
manzoff with boundless liberality. Her throne 
was now perfectly assured. Her people looked 
upon her with reverence and pride, Foreign 
nations courted and feared her. Her great 
name overshadowed Europe, and if, after all, 
she did not win Constantinople, she obtained 
possession of the Crimea, and opened the path 
which must surely lead the Russians to the 
Byzantine capital. Nearly a hundred years 
have passed since her famous victories, Tur- 
key has been saved by the interference of the 
united powers of the West. Yet it will proba- 


| bly be a happy day for millions of subject 


Greeks when the Russian standards float over 
the walls of Constantinople. 

Catherine’s life was one of ceaseless labor. 
She rose at six both in winter and summer, 
she always retired to her room at ten. Her 
day was chiefly passed in her own apartments, 
at her desk, or in consultations with her trust- 
ed counselors. She planned her own military 
expeditions, and attended to the internal regu- 
lations of her vast empire. She sent out sci- 
entific men to explore her distant territories, and 
brave navigators to trace the continent of Amer- 
ica and the islands of Bering Strait. She 
founded schools and charitable institutions, and 
looked with pity on the sufferings of the poor. 
She planned a vast scheme of internal improve- 
ment; built canals, roads, and bridges in va- 
rious parts of the empire; reformed the laws of 
the nation ; enforced justice; protected, when 
she could not emancipate, the serf; recom- 
mended morality ; was assiduous in her relig- 
ious observances; and filled all Europe with 
the fame of her liberality and beneficence. 

Yet there were moments when Catherine 
must have felt how giddy was that splendid em- 
inence upon which she had placed herself, and 
when the anticipated pains of deposition, shame, 





A fierce battle took place (1770) between the 


and death drove her to remorseless deeds of 
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cruelty and crime. At such moments no fear 
of infamy, no sentiment of pity, moved her from 
her fearful design. She crushed the feeble pre- 
tenders to her throne with relentless hand. She 
pursued tkem to their deaths with a malignity 
full of fraud and vindictiveness. Yet, in this 
respect, was she more guilty than Elizabeth of 
England, the executioner of her cousin, or Mary, 
the assassin of her husband ; than Henry VIIL., 
or Louis XIV.? The two most noted victims 
of Catherine’s jealous tyranny were Prince Ivan 
III. and the fair Princess Tarrakanoff. 

Built upon an island in the midst of the Neva, 
about forty miles from St. Petersburg, stands the 
famous fortress of Schlusselburgh, the Bastile of 
Russia. Its walls are fifty feet high, of stone 
and brick, and within it are rows of horrible 
cells and dungeons, in which the miserable cap- 
tives live in a kind of twilight gloom. Here 
Maria, the sister, and Eudocia, the first wife of 
Peter the Great, were confined; and here the 
unhappy Prince Ivan lingered for twenty-three 
years, until put to death by the orders of Cath- 
erine. Ivan was descended from the elder half- 
brother of Peter the Great. When an infant 
he was raised to the throne, from whence he 
was deposed by one of those sudden revolutions 
so common in Russia, and passed the remainder 
of his life in close confinement. Once Emperor 
of all the Russias, the miserable youth was sub- 
jected to barbarities seldom equaled. He was 


confined in a subterranean vault, from which the | 


light of day was carefully excluded. He knew 
no difference between day and night. His 
guards were forbidden to speak to him, and he 


grew up without any intercourse with his fellow- | 
He was never taught to read and write; | 


men. 
his mind was purposely enfeebled ; and, like Cas- 
per Hauser, his utterance was defective, and he 
seems to have become, in the gloom of his dread- 
ful dungeon, a wretched imbecile. At least his 
persecutors spread the most degrading reports 


concerning his mental condition, and it was said | 


that he was at times a raving lunatic, ferocious 
as @ savage. 

But during all these long years of imprison- 
ment the memory of the unfortunate young 
Czar seems still to have been cherished by the 
Russians, and many knew that there was shut 
up in the gloomy walls of the castle a prisoner 
who was entitled to sit on the throne of Russia. 
Conspiracies were formed in his favor. His 
name was still powerful; and Catherine, alarm- 
ed for her own safety, placed two officers in 
Ivan’s cell, with orders to put him to death in 
case of an insurrection. The moment for the 
execution of this barbarous order soon came. 
A plot was formed to set Ivan free and place 
him on the throne; the conspirators had ob- 
tained admission to the castle, and were hast- 
ening toward the prince’s chamber, when the 
two assassins attacked Ivan, and notwithstand- 
ing his cries for mercy, and his vain struggles, 
pierced him with many wounds. The body 
of Ivan was the next day exposed before the 
church in tie castle of Schlusselburgh, and im- 


Scar 
| mense crowds of people, full of pity and indig- 
nation, came from St. Petersburg and the neigh. 
boring country to weep over his remains. The 
| assassins fled in a ship to Denmark, to escape 
the rage of their countrymen, but were after- 
| ward amply rewarded and praised by the em- 
press, and the death of her hapless rival scemed 

| to complete Catherine’s security. 

The story of the fair Princess Tarrakanoff 
|} is even more touching and romantic than that 
| of the miserable Ivan, She was the daughter 
| of the Empress Elizabeth by a clandestine mar- 
|riage. Prince Radzivil, of Poland, enraged at 
| the cruelties exercised by Catherine upon the 
| Poles, resolved to employ the young princess, 

the offspring of the beloved Elizabeth, as ay 
| instrument to disturb the peaceful rule of the 
|usurper. It is even said that he intended to 
| marry the princess, and he took her to Rome 
to educate her under his own care. But Cath- 
| erine, who was informed by her spies of all that 
| happened in foreign courts, soon discovered the 

plans of Prince Radzivil. She at once confis- 
| cated his estates, and reduced him to live upon 

the sale of his diamonds, and at length prevailed 
| upon him, by the offer of restoring his property, 

to promise that he would no longer concern him- 
| self about the daughter of Elizabeth. He could 
not, however, be induced to betray the young 
princess into the hands of her destroyers, and 
|a different agent was therefore employed. 

Alexey Orloff, the assassin of Peter IIT., was 
one of the fearful ornaments of Catherine’s court. 
He was a savage, uneducated, coarse, insolent, 
;and vain. His strength was enormous. He 
crushed pieces of iron or glass in his hand with- 
out an effort. He broke an apple in two with 
his fingers. His conscience was seared, and he 
is said to have boasted openly of his murder of 
| Peter, and to have described minutely the man- 
ner in which it was done before a large com- 
jpany. Yet the terrible power which Alexey 
had gained over the Empress forced her not 
only to tolerate his society, but to cover him 
with honors and emoluments. He shone in all 
her court entertainments at the head of the 
Russian nobles. He had been placed in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet, and to him 
the empress attributed all the glory of its suc- 
cess, which was in fact due to the English of- 
ficers. Catherine gave him the title of Tsches- 
minski. She presented him with a magnificent 
palace of Tschesme, which she had built for him 
near her own. He was adorned with the deco- 
ration of the highest order of knighthood, and 
foreign embassadors who came to pay their court 
to the empress saw the murderer of her husband 
always at her side. 

It was to this monster, who was cunning as 
well as brutal, that Catherine committed the 
duty of decoying the Princess Tarrakanoff with- 
in reach of her vengeance. Attended by a sin- 
gle domestic, her only friend, the princess was 
now living in poverty at Rome, the desertion 
of Prince Radzivil having left her quite alone. 
Here she was visited by a Neapolitan, Ribas, an 
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emissary of Orloff, who pretended a deep con- 
cern for her misfortunes, and even supplied her 
with money when she was in great necessity. 
The princess was scarcely sixteen. She was 
innocent and trustful, and she soon learned to 
jook upon Ribas as her benefactor and a pre- 
server sent to her from Heaven. Her female 
attendant was also won by the arts of the be- 
trayer; and nothing can be more touching than 
the spectacle of these two hapless women falling 
a prey to the cunning Neapolitan. | 

Having thus won their perfect confidence, | 
tibas proceeded a step farther in his plan. He 
told the princess that he was commissioned by 
Court Alexey Orloff to offer her the Russian 
crown. He said that the Russians were dis- 
contented with Catherine’s rule; that Orloff, 
rticularly, was incensed at her ingratitude ; 
and that if the princess would accept his serv- 
ices and reward him by the gift of her hand, he 
could easily place her upon the throne of Rus- 
sia, amidst the general joy of the people. This 
brilliant hope of a relief from her present suf- 
ferings, so unlooked for and so imposing, filled 
the imagination of the pocr young girl, and led 
her into an excess of confidence. Already she 
saw herself an empress, From miserable pov- 
erty and dependence she was suddenly to be 
raised to the splendors of a throne. The vi- 
sion, which had been first presented to her fan- 
cy by Prince Radzivil, was now about to be real- 
ized, nor did it seem improbable that the daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth would be more acceptable to the | 
Russians than the German Catherine. The 
young princess awaited in eager expectation 
the approach of her benefactor, Orloff. 

He came covered with the renown of his late 
victories. He threw himself at the feet of the 
princess, and professed the deepest love and ad- 
miration for her; and he soon won her heart, 
and she loved him with sincere affection. In 
vain did several persons, who saw through his 
evil designs, endeavor to persuade the princess 
of the danger of confiding in him. She only 
repeated what they said to Orloff, and gave 
him a new opportunity of showing his rare ad- 
dress by defending himself against their calum- 
nies. He now urged their marriage, and the 
day was appointed for its solemnization. The 
ceremony was to be performed according to the 
Greek ritual; and Orloff employed several of 
his depenlents to disguise themselves as priests 
and lawyers, and thus desecrate the holy rite. 
The murderer of Peter feared neither God nor 
man. 

The princess now appeared every where in 
Italy as the wife of Orloff. He treated her 
with studious attention. Her love and trust 
in him was unbounded, and she clung to him 
with a touching faith that contrasts strangely 
with the murderous duplicity of the man she 
loved. When he urged upon her the necessi- 
ty of their leaving Rome, in order to carry out 
their project of dethroning Catherine in some 
less conspicuous city, she said that she would 





| 






follow him wherever he went. He brought her | 





to Pisa and lodged her in a magnificent palace; 
but when she went to a play or any public place 
he always accompanied her himself, He scarce- 
ly suffered her to go out of his sight, and was 
fearful that his victim might yet be ravished 
from him. 

The plot was now drawing toward a success- 
ful close. A division of the Russian fleet had 
entered the port of Leghorn, and Orloff pre- 
tended that it was necessary for him to go 
thither; he offered to take the princess with 
him, and she gladly consented to go. She was 
eager to see the famous city, but, above all, to 
look upon the stately ships of her native land. 
Upon their arrival at Legaorn she staid at the 


| house of the English consul, with the ladies of 


his family, and was received every where with 
great distinction, as the daughter of an em- 
press and the wife of Count Orloff. A little 
court gathered around her, anxious to fulfill 
her slightest wish. The people thronged to see 
her as she passed through the streets. Balls 
and entertainments were given in her honor; 
and the unhappy girl was plunged in a round 
of gayety and excitement in which she almost 
seemed an empress indeed. 

So wholly unconscious was she of treachery 
and danger that she at length asked to be 
shown the Russian fleet. Orloff consented, and 
gave the necessary orders. The next day, 
when they rose from the table, they went down 
to the water-side, where a boat, with a mag- 
nificent awning, had been prepared for the 
princess. She entered, followed by a party of 
ladies and the English consul. Orloff went in 
a second boat, accompanied by Admiral Greig; 


' and a third, filled with English and Russian of- 


ficers, closed the procession. An immense 
crowd «f people had collected on the wharves 
to witaess the novel spectacle. As the boats 
approached the fleet the princess was received 
with salutes of artillery ; a band of music play- 
ed the national airs, and loud huzzas rang 
through the crowded vessels. Never was there 
a more inspiring welcome; and as the prin- 
cess approached the vessel she was to enter, « 
chair, splendidly adorned, was let down from 
the side, and when she alighted on deck it was 
observed that she was received by the Russian 
officers with all the honors due to her exalted 
rank, 

But in a moment she was seized and hand- 
cuffed. Vainly she implored the mercy of him 
whom she still called her husband; vainly did 
she throw herself at his feet and cover them 
with her tears, Orloff refused even to reply to 
her touching lamentations. She was carried 
down into the hold of the vessel, and the next 
day set sail, a prisoner in irons, for Russia, 
On reaching St. Petersburg the unhappy prin- 
cess was shut up in Schlusselburgh, and was for- 
ever hidden amidst its gloomy dungeons. It 
is not known certainly how she died ; but it is 
said that after six years’ imprisonment the 
waters of the Neva, in the disastrous inunda- 
tion of 1771, swept over the island of Schlussel- 
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burgh and ended the sufferings of the royal | another war with Turkey, and wrested from i 
prisoner. the Crimea. Poland was reduced to a terri}j, 
Catherine, meantime, showed no trace, in tranquillity. Her wonderful intellect seeme; 
her outw ard bearing, of the cares and terrors | to expand in grandeur as her power increased, 
of her lofty station. She still appeared among | When the American Revolution broke out he; 
the ladies of her court with an air of dignity | sympathies were plainly with our forefathe;s 
that, even in the plainest dress, would have | and she was among the first of the Europeag 
marked her as their chief. Her look spoke | powers to welcome the ships of the new- born 
authority and command. Her brown hair, her | nation to the free traffic of the seas. Much to 
large blue eyes, her fair complexion, her grace- | the displeasure of the English Government, she 
ful arm and hand, her well-rounded form, seem- | opened her ports to the flag of the revolted 
ed untouched by time. Her dress was usually | colonists. But she also aimed a still more 
plain, except on solemn festivals, when her head | vigorous blow against the naval supremacy of 
and corset were covered with diamonds. She}|England. She invented the scheme of ay 
seemed courteous, gentle, beneficent, and was | armed neutrality, and enforced the principle 
outwardly devout; and strangers who visited | that free ships make free goods. Denmark, 
her court were charmed by her easy dignity and | Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and even Portugal 
native grace. Yet there was scarcely a mo- | accepted her amendment to the maritime lay, 
ment when the memory of her murdered hus-| and thus Catherine has the merit of haying 
band could have been absent from her mind; | made a valuable improvement in the code of 
and had she forgotten him, a succession of im-| nations. She recommended to her subjects 
postors who assumed his name and endeavored | perfect religious toleration, and all the various 
to shake her power must have recalled him | sects lived together under her equitable sway in 
both to the nation and the empress. perfect amity. The Catholics threw aside their 
The most successful of these was Pugatcheff. | exclusiveness, the Calvinists and the Lutherans 
He was a Cossack who had been a common sol- their terror of popery, the Greeks their nation- 
dier in the army, but who bore a striking re- | ality, and formed a common brotherhood, in 
semblance to Peter III. Russia at this time which the harsh note of religious controversy 
abounded in heretics or separatists, particularly | was never heard. ; 
among the Cossack hordes, who professed to| On the day when she blessed the waters of 
hold a purer faith than that of the established | the Neva the empress gave to the clergy of all 
priesthood, and who desired to restore the na- | denominations an entertainment which she call- 
tional church to its early simplicity. To these | ed the dinner of toleration. At the head of the 
reformers Pugatcheff addressed himself. Le | bountiful table presided Gabriel, Archbishop of 
declared that he was the lost emperor, Peter | Novgorod and St, Petersburg, with the grace- 
III., who had escaped from his murderers; | ful and hospitable manner so common to the 
that the cause of his deposition and imprison- | Russian noble. Around him the highest dig- 
ment had been his zeal for religious reform; | nitaries of the Greek Church were mingled with 
and that he was come to lead his faithful Cos- | the pastors of the Protestant congregations and 
sacks to the deliverance of the Church and the | the priests of the Catholic faith. A Jesuit took 
overthrow of their persecutors. A wild relig-| wine with the Dutch Reformed minister; a 
ious enthusiasm spread through the brave but | Greek pope conversed freely with a Lutheran 
ignorant hordes from the Caspian to the Irtish. | divine. When different wines were served 
Pugatcheff collected a powerful army and de-/ around on the same salver, the archbishop 
feated several Russian commanders, Catherine | said, pleasantly, in allusion to the occasion; 
might well tremble for her uncertain throne. | ‘‘ These wines are all good; they differ only ia 
All Southern Russia was overrun by the rebels, | color and taste ;” and at the close of the re- 
and even Moscow, never well-affected toward | past he repeated, in a clear voice, “Glory to 
the empress, seemed about to fall into their | God in the highest, on earth peace and good- 
hands, ‘The impostor gave liberty to the serfs, | will to men.” The remainder of the evening 
and wherever his armies came the nobies were | was passed in cheerful conversation ; Russian, 
murdered by their slaves, who flocked to the | French, German, and Latin were heard on all 
banners of Peter III. A great reward was of-| sides; and the good-humored clergy ever re- 
fered for Pugatcheff’s head, yet among all his | tained a pleasing recollection of the dinner of 
wild followers not one would betray him. He | toleration. The lesson which Catherine taught 
was at last defeated by his own imprudence | might well be studied in every land. Let us, 
(1774), and brought in an iron cage to Moscow, | by all means, give “dinners of toleration.” 
where he was put todeath, It is believed that} On the darker shades of Catherine’s charac- 
the impostor was an instrument in the hands | ter I do not propose to dwell. Let her errors be 
of a large party of the priests and the nobility, | buried with her, They certainly brought with 
and that Catherine prudently concealed from | them their own fearful retribution. Prince 
the nation the names of those who were the au- Gregory Orloff, her favorite for many years, 








thors of the design. and the cliief author of her greatness, died, in 

From this time Catherine reigned almost un- | 1784, a raving madman, the victim of remorse. 
disturbed—the mistress of the North. Good | | The bleeding shade of the murdered Peter Iil. 
fortune attended all her enterprises. She waged | followed him wherever he went; terrified him 
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in horrible visions at night, and seemed con- | perhaps, the whole vision of her by-gone life in 
stantly to threaten him with avenging darts, | strange and startling distinctness. She was 
Orloff sometimes sunk into silent melancholy, | again the kind, the pure, the generous Sophia 
and then broke out into wild shouts of insane | of Zerbst, full of the hallowed impulses of a 
merriment. He heaped curses and wild re- spotless youth. Once more the venerable Lu- 
»roaches upon Catherine fearful to listen to, | theran pastor pointed out to her the way to 
ond which seemed to plunge her in the deepest eternal bliss; once more she shrank with pro- 
despair. At length the wretched prince fled | phetic terror from the dazzling hope of an earth- 
to Moscow, and died in unspeakable agony. ly crown, Again she was loved, wooed, and 
Deep as had been Catherine’s depression, | won; again she shrank from the fatal nuptials. 
che soon rose above it again, and plunged into| Then came the reign of passion, ambition, 
business and dissipation. So long as the cres-| crime. She had murdered him who once loved 
cent waved over the Golden Horn, her life | her, but whom she had irrevocably estranged ; 
could never want an object. Her fierce ambi- | and the diamond crown of all the Russias glit- 
tion was easily fired, and her courtiers never | tered above her uneasy brow. The shade of 
ceased to point it toward Constantinople. Po- | Peter next passed slowly, with sad eyes, before 
temkin, her new favorite, led her armies against | her speechless a Then came «“* .— 
the Turks with various success; but still the | ful Ivan, showing his gaping wounds. Then 
glittering prize remained unwon. The jeal- | the young daughter of Elizabeth, groveling at 
ousy of the Western powers, and the obstinate the feet of Orloff, her betrayer; and then a 
courage of the Turks, defeated her design of | countless host of vigorous men and helpless 
placing her grandson, Constantine, on the By- | women and children, whom Catherine's unholy 
zantine throne. Potemkin, meantime, raised | ambition had condemned to sorrow, disease, 
by the favor of his sovereign from a low sta-| and death. Then the passions which had 
tion, became the most magnificent subject in |ruled over her like raging demons must have 
Europe. A giant in size and strength, half | seemed loathsome as Spenser's pictures; then 
am half human, he astonished his age by | the spectre of Sin, beheld for the first time in 
his boundless extravagance and his unlimited | its true character, must have realized Milton’s 
power. Catherine alone could hold his savage | allegory; and then the consciousness of im- 
nature in check, His intellect was vigorous, pending death must have drawn from that 
although uncultivated; but he grew fond of | shrinking spirit a wail as full of unutteradle 
study, and lingered with delight over the clear| melancholy as that which Homer ascribes to 
portraits and stately characters of Plutarch. | the Cimmerian shades. 
He was accused of having been present at the| A strange and eccentric funeral was prepared 
murder of Peter, but he always denied it. At| by the new emperor, Paul, for his wonderful 
length his mighty frame gave way, destroyed | mother. It was the symbol of some hidden 
by its own wild passions. He died in 1791. | meaning. Paul seems to have meditated in 
Catherine buried him at Kherson, and raised a| secret upon his father’s fate and his mother's 
magnificent mausoleum over his remains. | errors, and in a dim way strove to make some 
Age had now come upon her, death was atonement for both, He ordered the coffin of 
drawing near, yet never was she more busy. | Peter to be brought and set by the side of that 
She seemed to seek oblivion of the past in the | of Catherine, and stretching from one to the 
exercise of her boundless power. She seized | other was a true-lover’s knot, on which was in- 
upon Courland and annexed it to her empire. | scribed, “Divided in life; united in death,” 
She overran a part of Persia. She concluded The imperial crown was placed on his father’s 
a treaty of alliance with Austria and England, | coffin. But the most striking circumstance of 
by which Turkey was to be conquered and made the ceremony was the singular punishment which 
Russian. The Greeks were eagerly awaiting | Paul now inflicted upon the two surviving mur- 
her coming to rise against the hated Turk; | derers, Alexey Orloff and Prince Baratinsky. 
the empire of Constantine and of Justinian was | They were forced to stand, as chief mourners, 
to be revived in unexampled splendor by the | one on each side of Peter's coffin, for three 
mistress of the icy North; and Catherine was the | hours, in the presence of a countless throng of 
most successful and the most powerful sovereign | spectators, Alexey Orloff bore the terrible or- 
that had ever sat upon a European throne. | deal without shrinking; but the Prince Bara- 
In the midst of this last grand scheme of | tinsky was overwhelmed with confusion and re- 
ambition she died, on the morning of November morse, and could scarcely be kept from fainting 
6,1796. She arose in her usual excellent health, by the use of stimulants. Grown old in crime, 
and took a cup of coffee. She then retired to her | the two conspirators, after more than thirty 
closet. Her women found her, about half an} years, looked once more upon the remains of 
hour afterward, lying speechless on the floor. | him whom they had so cruelly murdered, and 
She never spoke again, although she lived until | were pointed out to all Russia as the assassins 
ten o’clock the next evening. It is sometimes | of the Czar. They were then banished from 
said that Catherine was as fortunate in her} the court, but received no other punishment. 
death as in her life;. yet who can tell what | Such was the end of Sophia of Zerbst, and of 
thoughts rushed to her active brain during that | that fatal marriage by which she became the 
long period of humiliating weakness! She saw, | mightiest monarch of her time. 
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MY CHUM’S STORY. 


| relatives at home were wealthy, but she ha 


L—MY CHUM. 
AJ HEN I was in college I roomed with— 
well, never mind his name now, for you 
will hear of him in his own way before long. 

He was remarkable in college for three things 
—quick wit, laziness, and story-telling. Of the 
three, laziness was rather his strong point. His 
stories, of which he had an inexhaustible fund, 
made him a favorite in all circles among the 
students ; ‘and his wit helped him out of many 
a corner in which his laziness would otherwise 
have surrendered him to discipline. 

**Don’t hesitate so,” said the Professor of 
Metaphysics to him, encouragingly, in one of 
our first recitations in ‘‘Locke on the Un- 
derstanding.” ‘Speak out: I think you are 
correct.” 

‘*The fact is,” returned Chum, who had 
only glanced over the lesson in his quick way, 
“the author is very abstruse, and I feel as if 
I had a Lock-jaw of the Understanding.” 

Chum was not pleased, second term of Junior 
year, when we were required to write composi- 
tions once a month. I aiways liked to write, 
when I had any ideas; and I studied short- 
hand in order to write other people’s ideas 
when I had none of my own. Chum, who 
was full of ideas, hated to write. ‘‘ You might 
as well ask me,” said he, ‘‘to dispense all the 
dews of a broad summer evening through the 
nozzle of your garden watering-pot as expect 
me to condense my thoughts, by the point of 
a mean steel pen, on a sheet of note - paper. 
Why, I think all over, and I can’t write it.” 

After sitting silent at his writing-table he 
asked me if my sister had a sewing-machine. 

‘Yes, she has. Why do you ask?” 

‘** Because I wish you would take her needle 
out of the shank and put a pen in instead, and 
see if a fellow can’t write by working the treadle! 
But oh, hum! the girls have got ahead of us on 
the labor-saving machines, I am afraid.” 

With this he threw down his pen and went 
off, and I believe it was the last time he thought 
of his composition until the Saturday when we 
were going to the lecture-room to read. He 
then begged a half-quire of paper from my 
port-folio, and confessed that he had not written 
a word. 

When he was called on in turn to read he 
rose, to my great amazement, faced the Pro- 


been long estranged from them by her husband’. 
course. 

She had now one son, a bright lad of twelve 
whose waywardness constantly reminded her of 
| the waywardness of her unhappy husband. Ft). 
|enne’s growing resemblance to his deceased {; 
| ther enhanced her affection for the boy, while i; 
| doubled her solicitudes as to his future, by cop. 
| tinually awakening the tender but painful memo- 
| ries of the past. 

A little money and a few valuables were lef 
to her out of the wreck of her fortune; and jy 
this wretched state she counted herself happy 
| that.she was able to return to her own land, wit) 
her alien-born son, and bearing the remains of 
her alien husband. 

Soon after landing she gave birth to twins, g 
| boy and agirl. The nearest relatives of this sa 
widow, Mrs. Merprise, were two brothers, of the 
name of Krebb, one of whom, Louis, paid some 
attention to her wants. Louis Krebb was a 
wealthy gentleman who resided in the city of 
New York. He was unmarried, but maintained 
|a considerable establishment, and divided his 
| leisure between his home and his club. Among 

a large circle of acquaintance he was well spoken 
of out of respect to his wealth, and on the same 
account many little eccentricities of character, 
which would have provoked criticism if exhibited 
by a ‘small fellow,” as a man of moderate means 
is called by some others, were unnoticed in him, 
| This brother assisted the widow to obtain a 
small cottage in a quiet village on the banks of 
the Housatonic River. She chose this situation 
| because she desired to live economically; and 
|here she might, without great discomfort, even 
labor with her own hands, if that should be neces- 
| sary, for the welfare of her children. To avoid 
such a necessity she would gladly have accepted 
| further assistance from her wealthy brother if it 
| had been offered ; but the aid which she hesitated 
| to ask he would not volunteer to give. Perhaps, 
| knowing her pride, he satisfied himself with as- 
suring her, in general terms, and not in the most 
cordial manner, that if she wanted any thing 
more she must ask for it. He went back to the 
city leaving her pleasantly ensconced in a com- 
| fortable little home, but without inquiring too 
| closely into her resources for the future. 

Mrs. Merprise struggled successfully for life, 
and brought up her children with such teaching 
as her own fireside and the village school af- 
forded. 

When the elder son, Etienne, was grown a 
_ handsome, tall, and slender fellow of twenty, and 








fessor, unrolled his half-quire of white paper, | Stephen and Susie, the twins, were stout children 
holding it up between him and his preceptor as | of eight or nine, Miss Margaret Maidstone came 
if it were a hardly legible manuscript, cast upon | to the village to take charge of the district school. 
me a confidential but grave glance, cleared his | Her arrival was a great event in the village. She 
throat, and in a steady voice commenced a story | W@8 & mature and well-educated woman, who 
which ran substantially as follows : had chosen teaching for her profession, as it were. 
She was prepossessing in personal appearance, 

Many years ago an unfortunate woman, who | and every one wondered why she should remain 
had married a foreign gentleman of elegant but | a teacher at thirty years of age. : 
dissipated habits, and followed him with fidelity | Etienne at this time was a leading spirit 
to the end of his downward course abroad, found | among the young people of the village, yet not a 
herself, upon his sudden death in a duel, left | favorite with them. Others were more thor- 
a widow, far from her native land. Her few | oughly taught, more practically trained than he; 
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but he was more apt and more fastidious, and | mill property he was urged to buy. It happened 
had a superior address and adroitness, which that Miss Maidstone was returning from New 
gave him precedence of them. He had a good | York in the same train, at the end of a short va- 
degree of that power of self-adaptation which en-| cation, and they met as fellow-travelers, acci- 
ables its possessor to make himself agreeable to | dentally discovering that they were going to the 
persons of the most opposite characteristics, and | same place. 
even to exert a fascinating influence over minds} Mr. Krebb addressed himself with much court- 
of stronger qualities; but his feelings, though | esy to entertain her. He drew out the mental 
deep, were narrow and selfish, He had not/ resources of his fair and womanly companion, 
those broad, common sympathies which, better | and gazed with much pleasure on her handsome 
than any thing except the passion of love, call | and expressive face, as she conversed with her 
that fascinating self-adaptation into exercise, and | own animation upon the topics of the day. He 
make the possessor universally agreeable. He | pressed her with questions about the village and 
was conscious of his superiority in manners and | the family of Mrs. Merprise. She spoke warmly 
tastes, and this consciousness tended to repel the | of Mrs. Merprise, who was now an invalid, and 
affection of those who followed his lead. But | praised the twins, who were her best pupils. She 
as yet he was unconscious of the power of self- | made an effort to speak of Etienne frankly and 
adaptation which gave him this superficial su-| without embarrassment. But she found in so 
periority, because he lacked hitherto the motive | doing that her own tongue revealed to her a so- 
force of a strong affection which should set it in | ber estimate of his character which she had not 
play. acknowledged to herself before. She spoke no 
Etienne soon made an impression upon the | ill of him; but that which she did say was so 
mind of the new teacher that led her to a strong | guarded and qualified that she was startled at 
though a mixed interest in him. She possessed | her own words. This conversation on her own 
a good share of those ready sympathies which he | part made an impression on her mind which she 
lacked, and to the force of these were soon added | could not efface. She felt now, in the presence 
a personal interest in his character and a warm | of Mr. Krebb, that she had never before delib- 
wish for his welfare. He was headstrong, and | erately measured Etienne’s worth. She had re- 
constantly resisted the control of his mother; | garded him with a pure sympathy under the influ- 
but he soon found himself yielding his own | ence of his fascinating manners, and in solitude 
will, with pleasure, to Miss Maidstone, and even | had cherished the charm which his companion- 
seeking from her good counsel he would have | ship possessed for her. But now, when she strove 
laughed at if another person had offered it. In| to give the best account of him that she could, 
this way an intimacy sprung up between them | she was alarmed to hear herself speaking so much 
such as a Junior in college is supposed to know in the tone of apology or excuse. When she was 
nothing about. It is said, however, by those who | secluded in the rural scene where she met Etienne 
do know, that two hearts do thus sometimes ef- | he filled a large space in her little world; but a 
fect a telegraphic union, the tie being, in ex-| visit to New York, and converse with men and 
terior appearance, nothing but a commonplace, | women who were full of the grave activities of 
non-conducting, scholastic, Platonic affection; | life, enlarged her horizon; she became more 
while within, concealed and protected by this flex- | conscious of her own innate ambitions, and in 
ible insulator, is an interior core of electric cord. | Ftienne’s absence a gulf appeared between her 
Before she was aware of it Margaret Maid-| own assiduous habits and tastes and his unset- 
stone was more than half in love with Etienne, | tled mind and purposeless life. The most favor- 
and had almost half-acknowledged it. She re-| able estimate which her tongue could put forth 
fused to enter into an engagement of marriage | in definite words entered her ears again as a 
with him, pointing out the disparity of their ages, | condemnation. 
and asserting .the sisterly nature of her interest| So quickly does it sometimes cool the heated 
in him as the sole ground of their intimacy. | vapors of the brain to make a little circuit in the 
She was, however, too much fascinated by the | outer air. 
young man to relinquish an acquaintance which| ‘That which we hear our own tongues say, if it 
aroused the most interior and deepest affections | does not confirm us, convicts us. Margaret, aft- 
of her soul. Her prudence sufficed to deter her | er this conversation, felt that she was self-con- 
frora accepting him as her betrothed, but it did | victed. What she had said about Etienne, by 
not suffice to withdraw her from his agreeable | its kindly silence and omissions, defined the neg- 
companionship. She indirectly encouraged a) ative limits of his character, and enabled her 
fruitless passion, which she vainly thought she| judgment, for the first time, decisively to con- 
could control for her own peace of mind, and | demn the false position into which her sympathies 
could use for his welfare, and the luxury of his affection had led her. 
Little Stephen and Susie, walking to and from} Such are the contradictions of judgment and 
school, often carried some little message or note | affection that as they approached the village sta- 
between these loving friends, and without know-| tion her newly-formed judgment began to waver 
ing what they were about, promoted the progress | before the rising emotion of expectancy. She 
of a passion which determined the future of their | wondered if Etienne would come to meet her, 
brother. | and both hoped and feared that he would. Mr. 
At about the time when Margaret began to/ Krebb courteously assisted her to alight from the 
feel the inevitable struggle that was approach- | car, and offered her his arm to lead her through 
ing she first met with Mr. Krebb, the uncle of | the crowd. Following him thus, she saw Etienne 
Etienne. This gentleman, well advanced in| awaiting them just without. A flush of pleasure 
years but well preserved in condition, visited the | on her face answered for the moment to the flash 
town, partly at the request of Mrs. Merprise, who | of delight his countenance showed at the recog- 
was in failing health, and partly to look at a new | nition; but the next moment he discovered that 
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she was hanging on the arm of a stranger. His 
brows fell; he gazed at her an instant ; and then, 
turning, disappeared before she could approach 
him. He was seized by a jealousy which was 
the more sharp because he knew he had no right 


to be jealous. His unreasonableness rebuked | 
the pleasurable emotions she had indulged ; and | 


her judgment asserted itself again, and she con- 
demned him more strongly than before. 

From this time Margaret Maidstone withdrew 
from her intimacy with Etienne. She was wound- 
ed by his expostulations, and half repented her de- 
termination; but this feeling was superseded by 
regret to see him abandon the good resolutions 
he had formed under her influence. He became 
as wayward as ever before, and she was sorrow- 
fully confirmed in her judgment. 

She was subsequently surprised by the atten- 
tions which Mr. Krebb paid to her, and soon by 
his , voposals of marriage. Flattered yet disap- 
pointed, half pleased -and half indifferent, she 
tried fo arouse in favor of Mr. Krebb the emo- 
tions that Etienne had awakened. She passive- 
ly received his addresses, and referred him to 
** Papa,” as even an independent young lady of 
thirty years may well do in a case of short ac- 
quaintance. 

**Papa” and Mr. Krebb soon arranged the 
matter; the wedding took place; and in due 
season Mrs. Margaret Krebb assumed her new 
position at the head of the establishment of the 
elderly capitalist whose name and fortunes she 
had prudentially consented to share. 

Poor Etienne, who had never consented to take 
No for an answer from Margaret, declared he 
would not remain to witness such a match, and 
on the eve of the wedding he broke his mother's 
heart by suddenly disappearing. His hat was 
afterward found on tl bank of the river; and 
after the lapse of years the opinion that he had 
drowned himself became fully accepted by all the 
family, and his death became a legal fact. His 
mother died lamenting her lost son. She com- 
mitted the care of her remaining children to a 
kind neighbor, in whose family they proved in- 
dustrious and useful. Stephen adopted the trade 
of a mason, and shortly before he became of age 
he removed with Susie to New York, where he 
found employment. He neither sought nor re- 
ceived attention from Mr. and Mrs. Krebb, but in 
his own sturdy way set about working out his 
own fortunes. 

Mrs. Krebb, at the head of her city establish- 
ment, found many hours in which she could not 
but fondly think her lot might have been differ- 
ent—more humble yet more happy. Yet she 
could not, in all her reveries, decisively conclude 
whether she wished it had been otherwise with 
her or not. 


At this point Chum ceased, and took his 
seat. 

The Professor sat in his desk, with his chin 
thrust forward, and his eyes closely set, looking 
at Chum. Chum rolled up his white paper 
tightly, put it in his pocket, and tried very hard 
to look unconcerned. 

We could not tell whether the Professor was 
disappointed at this lame conclusion of what 
had promised to be a romance, or whether he 
was dissatisfied that a love-story should be in- 


ee, 
| troduced among the grave essays which Juniors 
| are wont to produce. : 

He tapped on his desk and said: ** Young 
gentlemen, you may hand me your manuscripts 
for corrections. I will return them next week.” 
| Chum was evidently shocked; but he but. 
| toned over his pocket, and, after the others haj 
| handed in their sheets, he rose and said, re. 
spectfully : ‘‘If you please, Sir, mine is not ver 

finished. It will be concluded next time, so j; 
| will be necessary for me to keep it; and I wil 
hand both parts in together.” 
Saying this, he sat down and folded his arms 
as if there was nothing more to be said. 

“But I shall assign you a subject for next 
session,” said the Professor, looking askance a; 
Chum. “TI wish you all to take the same su)- 
ject; say—say Heroism.” 

**Teroism!” said Chum. ‘ That’s exactly 
| what the next part of my composition is about,” 

Before his last word was uttered the class 
broke up. Chum, sitting next me, near the 


door, was the first to escape. 
**There’s your paper,” said he, tossing down 
the half-quire. 


* Much obliged.” 


Il.—HEROISM. 


After our Professor of Rhetoric, in second 
| term, Junior year, had given us a subject for 
composition, instead of leaving us each to 
{choose his own, Chum seemed more disin- 
| clined to write than ever. He is certainly a 
fellow of ability, and, listening to his conver- 
sation, you would think him full of intellectual 
wealth. But he never would work. This, 
however, relates to what he used to be, | 
hear recently that he has at last set up in life 
for himself, has married a good, sensible, New 
England girl, and got a place on the editorial 
staff of a New York daily paper. I have no 
doubt that, between them, he'll get bravely 
over his college indolence. 

Chum seemed to make no more preparation 
for his second composition than for his first. 
He is quite incapable, I know, of deliberately 
planning a deceit; and I doubt whether he 
gave a thought to his appearance in the class 
without a manuscript until the other boys be- 
gan to read, 

As his turn approached he whispered to me, 
‘* Where’s my paper? Give me some paper.” 

“‘T have none,” replied I, laughing at his 
anxiety. I thought he richly deserved to be 
caught, for presuming so far on the Professor's 
ignorance or indulgence ‘as to tell one of his 
rambling stories instead of writing a composi- 
tion. 

He shrugged his shoulders and sat back com- 
posedly. When I finished my reading, and the 
Professor occupied himself in marking his esti- 
mate of its merits upon his record of the class, 
Chum took up my manuscript curiously, and 
turaed over the leaves, In a moment his name 
was called, and he was on his feet, holding up 
my paper before him, and with his prepossess- 
ing effrontery actually reading the title of my 
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own grave essay as the name of his story. The | for us two girls to set off alone, and leave mother 
povs were naturally more interested in one of lone and lorn. ws J 
Chum’s tales than in their own homilies, and Ah, —s dear, ‘said the younger, turning 
even the unsuspecting Professor settled himself a , ae ee Srewahenie 
comfortably ne his chair, ead if AoE. © SF | and said; for when Thomas sent us a letter that 
of gratification in this variation of our routine. | he was hurt and in the hospital, didn’t he tell us 
“Heroism is not, as has been well said by to come to him if we could, and bring mother 
an able writer"—and here, with mock gravity, too, if she would come, and—but she wouldn't 
Chum gave a glance at me, as if to mark the and couldn't; and weren’t you a dear good girl 
compliment, and acknowledge that he was read- | to come with me, who would have had to come 
ing the first sentences of my own essay—“‘hero- | all alone of my own heart if you hadn’t; and 
ism is not confined to the lofty and the great. | didn’t mother tell us to go, and give us her bless- 
It is often found in its purest state among those | ng; and what will she say to us if we come back 
who, by reason of their fiumble circumstances, | without him, nor a word of him, and he sick and 
the world will never recognize as heroes,” | dying, and nobody— os dimeainiie alahtoatia 
These were my very words! I thought it| This sentence, begun so c reerily, sank at its 
T me ben etait - d . | Close into sobs; and the poor girl hid her face 
was a fine sentiment when I originated it, and in her sister's lap, crying aloud. 
I think so still, I did not know whether to be “There now, Mary dear,” resumed her sis- 
vexed or gratified by his stealing my work; | ter, assuming in her turn the tone of consolation, 
but it sounded so well, as he rolled out the | “don’t vex your soul with what we've gone to 
rounded period, that, instead of snatching my | do, for we'll soon be safe back again. Indeed, 
manuscript from his hands, I sat still to hear | we meant no harm if we did leave poor mother, 
more. and she consenting to it for Thomas 8 good ; and 
But although his eye seemed to follow my | | can't sleep o’ nights on the water for thinking 
lines, and he turned over leaf after leaf as he of her, and who is to take care of her, and being 
went on, that was the end of his extract, and sea-sick and homesick all os wane, sgh AP : 
‘ ng Svan: piss Well,” said Mary, resolutely, lifting her 
he commenced his — oO. as I |head. ‘Thomas is hurt and sick in America, 
suppose he called it, in the following tenor: —_| and we were sent for, dnd we were sent ; and we 
| would have gone if we weren't; and what if we 
Uron the deck of a small trading-vessel on the | have been wrecked? We're saved; and I say 
Atlantic, about midway between New York and | we ought to go on to Thomas the very first chance 
Liverpool, two young women sat in a crouching | we get.” 
posture against the bulwark, the better to evade ‘*'The first chance you get!” cried Bridget; 
the violent motion of the vessel, which was riding | ‘‘ and isn’t the first chance we've got just to go 
over the huge waves of a subsiding storm. ‘They | straight back home? ‘There we were, in that 
were dressed in thick, dark, short skirts, each | horrid, sad steerage, when the great ship took 
with a handkerchief pinned over the shoulders. | fire in the storm. Steerage people can’t fight 
The elder wore a white cap much disheveled and | against the Lord’s storms and fires and wrecks, 
stained by the weather, while the fair hair of the | and can’t run away from them, whatever the cab- 
younger was drawn tightly back each side of the | in folks may do in their boats and life-preservers. 
forehead, and half hung, half fell, in neglected | And don’t you think the Lord sends us chances 
locks behind. At their feet lay a large Newfound- | as well as changes, and life as well as death? and 
land dog, who, not being able to hold on where | here is His chance, bless the Lord! for just a 
he lay, as the girls could by the bulwark, seemed | handful of us, and all the rest burned and drown- 
in danger of sliding away from them across the ed and lost; and you saved by the hair of your 
wet and slippery deck as the vessel rose steeply | head by a strange dog after I had seen you go 
into the air after every downward plunge. From | down with the salt-water in my own eyes; and 
time to time, as the vessel thus careened more | it’s just a chance to go straight home. Come, 
than usual, he looked up into the face of the | come, now,” she concluded, in a tone of gentle 
younger girl with an expression which seemed | authority; ‘‘away with your foolish talk about 
to say that he would not leave their feet if he | America, and thank the Blessed Virgin you are 
could help it; and she rewarded these dumb as- | just where you are, and you're going just where 
surances of fidelity with an affectionate caress or | you're going !” 
some native Irish words of praise, which, doubt-| To this the younger sister made no reply, but 
less, Newfoundland dogs understand as well as in silence threw herself upon the neck of the no- 
any other language. Other groups of wretched, ble dog to whom she owed her life, as if she were 
weather-worn passengers crouched here and there | thanking him anew; or, perhaps, as if, unable 
about the deck. to secure her sister’s concurrence in her sense of 
“* Well, Mary,” said the elder of the emigrant | duty to her sick brother, she was throwing her- 
girls, ‘‘ we can’t go on, and we must go back. | self upon Rover as her sole companion, and med- 
It is no use talking o’ Thomas now, Heaven help | itating upon the possibility of launching off with 
him! Here we are going home, for they say this him to swim to America. 
crooked track. is the straight road to Liverpool. | While the two wrecked and rescued emigrants 
And it’s the hand o’ the Lord or the Blessed Vir- | were thus discussing their condition upon mid- 
gin” (crossing herself), “and you ought to praise | ocean, and contemplating the sudden change 
her for it this minute, as I mean to do if I ever | which had reversed their destination, the mother 
set foot on dry shore again. sat alone in a plain but comfortable cottage 
_ ** And LT always thought,” she continued, as her | among the hills in one of the central counties of 
sister was silent, ‘* that it was fooling business | Ireland. She looked out upon the sunshine and 
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said to herself: ‘‘ Aweel, the girls must now be! on the bow; and he made all haste to ; 


safe over; and Thomas, God help him! they're 
with him now. Oh, when will they bring him 
home ?” 

Thomas, in his cot-bed in the hospital in New 
York, three thousand miles from home, asked 
the attendant if the weather was fair. 

** And wnat are you always asking after the 
weather for?” retorted the attendant. ‘‘ Never 
mind the weather. You'll never need an um- 
brella again unless you lie stiller than this ;” and 
she gently spread over the restless sufferer the 
clothes which he had thrown off. 

**Tell me,” said he, moving as if he would, 
but could not, raise his arms to detain his inter- 
locutor—‘‘ tell me, is it fair? Does the sun 
shine? Is there a fair wind?” 

**Come, come!” was the reply, ‘‘ don’t vex 
yourself about the weather. They told me he 
was a mason,” said the old woman to herself; 
** and here he is a-raving about the weather, just 
as if he had been off work in the storm and must 
begin again first fair day. 

**Come, come, deary,” said she, ‘‘It’s not 
the weather for such as you to go to work again 
yet. It’s been very bad, and you needn't get up 
yet. ‘The boss won't expect you.” 

The poor boy tried in vain to raise himself to 
get a glimpse of the sky from the window, but 
fell back upon his pillow and turned his head to 
the wall, and the tears trickled down his cheeks. 
He made no attempt to raise his covered arms 
to conceal these silent signs of emotion; and he 


only said, in a low tone, ‘* But mother will come; | 


she'll come—she'll come! Or Mary will. Mary 
will, I know. Mary will come. Oh Mary, 
Mary!” 

Mary, crouching for shelter from the spray 
upon the deck of the vessel that was carrying 
her and her sister back toward Ireland, was as 
fully possessed with a sense of her brother’s 
wretchedness as if she had heard the words 
which thus escaped his lips a thousand miles 
away. She reached forth and took from her sis- 
ter’s bosom a letter which was deposited there, 
and, although she knew it by heart already, com- 
menced to read it again. It ran thus: 


My pear Motuer Anp Sisters,—Do not be troubled 
when you read this, which is to tell you that I have 
been badly hurt, but am alive, thank God! and getting 
on bravely. I send you twenty pounds, which I have 
saved of my wages, so that you might come out here. 
Mother, you'll never regret coming to be with your 
boy here. Itis the country for us, Ifa man pays his 
way, and behaves himself, he is treated like a Man. 

t was a wall that fell on my legs, and I'm in the 


1 
hospital. I don’t lack for a friend, God bless him! 
who sees to all I want. But I want my mother and 
my sisters. Give my love to Mary, and tell her she 
must come. Come all of you. 
As I can’t move, this letter is written for me by my 
friend, and your well-wisher, 


Sreruen Menrrnzise. 


Upon the deck of the vessel half a dozen other 
little groups of passengers appeared, who had 
also been saved from the wreck of the emigrant 
ship. The captain who had rescued them stood 
a little aloof, scanning now his encumbered deck 
and then the horizon. He was a tall, handsome 
man, but regarded them with an ill-favored eye, 
out of humor because this unexpected addition 
of hungry voyagers was too much for his stores, 
and he would have to put his little ship on short 
allowance. He was therefore greatly relieved 
when he saw a bark of American build and rig 


alter } 
course so as to hail the stranger. _— 
| Soon every one was eagerly scanning the gp. 
| proaching vessel. Sad and pallid Countenances 
| were enlivened by curiosity, and those who hai 
| been silent exchanged animated conjectures 
| The ship's crew prepared to lower a boat. Th, 
captain hailed the bark, and, after some shout. 
ing which seemed to Bridget and Mary hoarse 
and inarticulate, he turned to his passengers an) 
told them to tumble into the boat. : 
| When the passengers learned that they were 1 
be transferred to the outward-bound vessel the: 
| hastened to the gangway. Bridget alone, hold. 
| ing Mary fast by the waist, retained her position, 
‘*We're not going,” said she, appealing to the 
captain. ‘*‘ We want to go back home.” 

“Well, you're nice girls, pretty, and don't eat 
/much. I don’t care if you do stay with us,” 
| “*No,”said Mary. ‘*‘ Let me go, Biddy dear, 

I must goon. Give my love to mother, and tel} 
her the last word I said to you was that.” 

**You'll not go on alone,” said the captain, 
‘* You're a young lass to venture that.” 

**No, Rover will go with me,” she replied, 
running to the gangway, followed by the dog, 

As she awaited her turn to be lowered into the 
boat she looked back at her sister, who was sob- 

bing upon the deck, while the captain stood look- 
| ing at her. 

**Rover,” said Mary, looking at the dog 
| through her tears, ‘‘ you shall stay with her; [ 
| can spare you better than she.” 

Mary hurried back to her sister, made Rover 
| lie down at her feet, and fastened him by slipping 
| a rope through his collar and placing the end in 
| her sister’s hand. ‘‘ There, hold him fast,” she 
|said. ‘* Don’t youlet Rover go. You need him 
;most. Rover, lie still. Good-by, again ;” and, 
| with a kiss to both, the bareheaded girl ran to 
the gangway, and in an instant disappeared over 
| the side of the vessel. The cries and shouts of 
| the sailors indicated that the boat was cast off. 
Rover barked and struggled to get free, turned 
and seized Bridget’s arm in his huge jaws, and 
shook it till the rope dropped from her hand, 
when he ran to the gangway, tripping up the 
captain as he passed, leaped upon the tatffrail, 
where he balanced himself for a moment, and 
then plunged into the water after the retreating 
boat. Bridget raised herself in time to see the 
boat, followed by the dog, rise into view and dis- 
appear again among the crests of waves, showing 
her Mary looking back and waving her hand. 

The brave girl reached New York in due sea- 
son, accompanied by Rover, and found the friend 
of her brother who had written to them of his 
accident, our old friend Stephen Merprise, who 
was now, although a very young man, a mason’s 
foreman. He took her to the hospital, where she 
incessantly watched over her brother, and when 
he was well enough to be removed, Stephen found 
a home for them with himself and sister. 

Bridget, notwithstanding her fears, reached 
her home in safety, and, resisting the urgent re- 
quests of her brother and sister, she never con- 
sented to try the ocean again. 


‘*Is that the end of your story?” asked the 
Professor, who had been observed rubbing his 





| spectacles when Chum was describing the pa- 
| tient in the hospital. 
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“That is all, Sir,” replied Chum, rolling up| The Professor, whose merit-marks were al- 
wy manuscript and pocketing it, just as if it | ways a great secret, looked aghast at such a 
were his own. | question. 

“ Well, well,” 2 Professor, — bie f “*I beg your pardon, Sir, if it’s not proper 
head in his own meditative way, and pausing. | for me to ask. But all I wanted to know was 
“But I don’t see what that has to do with | whether my course had been approved, for—” 
the other story ; last month you said this would | “Qh yes,” interrupted the Professor, smiling 

: ; . > H ” ““ dion 6 Cup . oo - 
be acontinuation. I don’t see the connection.” | —‘‘ch yes; very good story; only I thought 

‘The connection between this story and the | you didn’t quite finish it. You ought to have 
first one?” said Chum, interrogatively, as if to| written a little more. Now—” 
gain time to answer a puzzling question, ‘‘ Oh, ‘* But,” interposed Chum, ‘‘I haven't writ- 
that will be all made plain next time. I have | ten—” , 
not finished it yet. “You see,” persisted the Professor, “in a 

‘Now, young gentlemen,” the Professor be- | thing of that kind—in fiction, that is to say— 
gan, tapping to silence the merriment of the | the art of Rhetoric requires that you should sat- 
class at this reply. ‘‘ Now, young gentlemen, | isfy the expectations that you have raised ; and 
you've had pretty good scope for your imagina- | if I were to criticise your story I should say that 
tion, and I will give you a dryer subject for | the fate of the hero and the heroine, or the he- 
your next compositions. You have been read-| roes and the heroines, have been left rather— 
ing in Political Economy, and I will give you, | well, rather undefined.” 
for your subject, Money. You may treat it in ‘*What I was going to say,” interposed 
an economic point of view, and discuss the pre- | Chum, “is that I have not yet committed my 
cious metals ; or in a financial aspect, and eluci- | compositions to writing.” 
date the currency ; or inits social or moral bear-| ‘‘ What! haven't written them ?” 
ings, as a power for good or evil—‘the love of | ‘‘ No, Sir, not yet. Writing is very hard for 
money is the root of all evil,’ you know—there’s | me, and [ thought I would begin in the same 
a text for you, Or the popular phrase, ‘the | way as Homer and Demosthenes did.” 
almighty dollar,’ will suggest a line of thought ; “But you read them from your paper.” 
and I should like to have some of you, who can ‘*No, Sir. I couldn't stand up and recite 
give time to the necessary reading, discuss the | without something before my face ; but I have 
relation between the circulating medium and | not written them out yet.” 
the origin and progress of civilization. Inshort,| ‘* Well, Sir!” said the Professor, ‘‘ you must 
young gentlemen, you see that the subject is write your next one, and must write on the sub- 
inexhaustible, and you may treat it in any way | ject I gave the class.” 
you like, so long as you treat it seriously. It | 
is a beautiful subject for essays, Money, Mon- | 1il.—MONEY. 3 
ey!” Chum felt that he was fairly cornered. He 

‘Could you give us a little to look at, Sir?” | had acknowledged to the Professor that he had 
asked Chum, in a low tone, intended for the | been extemporizing his compositions, and now 
class only. The boys laughed, and the Pro- he was oppressed with the necessity of actually 
fessor rapped on his desk. At the end of the writing. He carried a pencil behind his ear all 
lesson and on the eve of dismissal conversation | the time, and sharpened it incessantly. He 
often took some such license. “said he was trying to “‘ bring his ideas to a 


‘“What was that inquiry I heard ?” said the point.” He would sit by the hour, lounging 
Professor, looking around the class, | with his feet on the window, whistling, or call- 


Chum said, in the same under-tone, ‘‘ It’s no | ing out to the boys on the green; and when- 
use to repeat the question. He hasn’t got any.” | ever I spoke to him he would reply, ‘‘ Don’t 
A general but very silent laugh was the only | interrupt me ; I am writing my composition.” 
response to the Professor’s demand, and he was| At the end of a week he told me it was fin- 
both too good-natured and too judicious to press | ished. He pulled out of his pocket a half-sheet 
it, lof paper, folded like the back of an old letter, 

‘‘Chum,” said I, as the class broke up, ‘‘ give | and began reading the notes he had jotted 
me my manuscript. You'll have to write next there, in a slow, sententious way, very unlike 
time. Why, you're positively imposing on the | his fluent narrative of the month before. 
Professor. It’s ashame. You'll catch it yet.” |  ‘‘ Money is the concentrated essence of Labor. 

“That's true,” said Chum. ‘‘It is a shame. | A man who has a thousand dollars has a thou- 
I'll go and tell him now.” | sand days’ work in his one hand. If he knows 

So he put on a grave expression and walked | its value he can move about among men with 
up to the desk. I followed to hear the conver- | the force of a thousand laborers—that is, with 
sation, How he could have the face to make | a hundred and twenty horse-power. 
the avowal I could not imagine; but heproved| ‘To know the force of Money, one must 
to have more impudence than was necessary, | know Labor. 
for he commenced by asking, ina most respect-| ‘‘When one man has Money, and another 
ful and innocent tone : | has not, they contend for its possession. This is 

“Tf you please, Sir, will you tell me how much | Trade, or Robbery, according to circumstances. 
you have marked me for my compositions ?” | «There are three uses of Money—the use of 
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getting it, the use of keeping it, and the use of 
spending it. Consequently it classifies the bulk | 
of mankind into Money-getters, Money-keep- | 
ers, and Money-spenders. Except the misers 
we read of in novels, men do not love money | 
for itself, any more than soup-tickets, or bag- | 
gage-checks, or promissory notes, or title-deeds. 
The ‘love of money’ is the pleasure of mental 
function in getting or keeping or spending. 
The sponge and the spendthrift are equally | 
guilty with the miser. 

“The class of Money-getters includes mer- 
chants, gold- miners, pickpockets, politicians, 
and professional beggars. Americans are great | 
Money-getters, but they do not care to keep. 
Hence this is a country of great incomes, but 
small fortunes. 

‘*'The class of Money-keepers is small. Lit- 
erary men are not found in it, Lawyers are 
good at keeping money, particularly if it is oth- 
er people’s. Money, like some other essences, 
has a pungent, sweet taste; but to be kept 
must be corked tightly. It evaporates in the 
open air, and the vapor is called Interest. <A 
mortgage is a condensing instrument which en- 
ables a Money-keeper to evaporate a Money- 
spender. 

‘*The class of Money-spenders includes the 
majority of mankind. It is natural to spend 
money before we get it. We are all born to 
this, and cost a great deal before we earn any 
thing. ‘The power to get into debt is essential 
to the happiness of all shiftless people, includ- 
ing most of the governments of Europe. Col- 
lege. students and married women, who have no 
legal capacity to bind themselves, satisfy this | 
propensity by getting their fathers and hus- 
bands into debt if possible. 

** Money is like gunpowder. To make it 
carry, charges should be carefully measured 
and well rammed down, Its explosive power 
depends on the tightness with which you hold 
it. Scattered loose it fizzles away with no ef- 
fect. 

**To become wealthy one must both get and 
keep. To be useful the wealthy man must be 
also a judicious money-spender.” 

**That will never do, Chum!” I exclaimed, 
as he finished reading. ‘‘Why do you waste 
your ideas so? ‘There is matter enough in 
that for six essays, if it were only written out. 
Then, too, it is rough. It doesn’t read well.” 

**Tt seems to me,” said Chum, musingly, as 
if he had not heard my criticism—‘‘ it seems to 
me that itistoolong. It took me a great while 
to write it out.” 

“Too long!” said I. 


** What, that scrap? 
Prof. won't mark you ten for what doesn’t take 
you two minutes to read.” 

‘* But if there’s enough matter in it, the short- 
er the better, I should think.” 

“Not according to the Rules of Rhetoric,” 


saidI. ‘I’m afraid you haven’t read up enough 
in Blair and Kames. The fact is, to make good 
compositions you must expand your ideas. Blow 
them up big like aballoon. Beat them out thin 





|much bran with it as I liked. 


like gold-beaters’ foil. Spread them over as 
much surface as you can. When you haye 
hammered them well on one side, turn over 
and hammer on the other. ‘That's the way to 
shine in Rhetoric. That’s the way they teach 
the students to write sermons in the Seminary. 
One little short text can be hammered out forty 
minutes long.” 

**Then I shall never write sermons,” said 
Chum, “But I don’t think my composition js 
so bad, after all. It zs short, and mixed up, as 
you say, and a little rough ; : but that is the w; ay 
with wisdom generally.’ 

“Yes; but people can’t digest pure gluten, 


|nor will they take kindly to plain wisdom, 


You must put some bran into your bread if 
you would make it most digestible.” 

Chum was silenced, of course, for the Rules 
of Rhetoric are unquestionable and unanswer- 
able; but he seemed dissatisfied, and threw 
down his paper, asking me to fix it for him so 
as to please the Professor, and went away. 

When he returned he was in great glee, and 
said I needn’t do any thing about his composi- 
tion, for he should not read it. It seemed that 
he had met the President coming out of Facul- 
ty meeting, with the Professors, who were laugh- 
ing, and the President spoke to him, and asked 
him how he was getting on with the system of 
Homer and Demosthenes, and wished him suc- 
cess in it. 

Chum took this as a license to go on in his 
own way; so he threw away his pencil, and 
gave me his paper, saying I might mix as 
I was always 
fond of getting ideas from Chum, and his pa- 
per afforded me matter for four capital essays, 
which I thought were almost as long and good 
as the ‘Country Parson’s,” and when I grad- 
uated I made my Commencement speech out 
of the sentence about the Love of Money. 

The story of Chum’s extemporizing got around 
the class ; and when we met again the boys were 
all ready to laugh at whatever he should say. 

When he was called on he rose, with his blank 
paper, and commenced his disquisition on Mon- 
ey as follows: 


Mr. Louis Kress was one of two brothers 
between whom a large fortune was divided in their 
youth, Louis was a money-keeper, Harry a mon- 
ey-spender. Louis did not marry the reigning 
belle, nor keep trotting-horses and a yacht, nor 
disburse any money without a good considera- 
tion, which he always set down plainly in his 
account-book. Harry’s fortune leaked away in 
every direction, until he had nothing which he 
could call his own, and he became a sort of gen- 
teel hanger-on to his elder brother, full of lively 
anticipations of his death. 

The elder brother, Louis, grew old fast. He 
became whimsical, then queer, then eccentric, 
and then would have been called deranged, if 
he had not been so wonderfully rich. He had 
peevish fits, when he did nothing that he was 
asked to do, and every thing that he was 
not to do; and silent fits, when he would not 
speak for a day at a time ; and gay fits, when he 
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laughed at every thing, particularly the troubles | roll of bills, and with a tremulous hand, for it 


of other people. After every monthly balancing | contained the last dollar he had, held it out to 


of his accounts he had an economic fit, in which | 
he would reduce his household, dismiss a serv- | 
ant, sell a horse or a carriage, close up a room or | 
a suit of rooms, and thus diminish his expenses. 
Mrs. Krebb was obliged to humor his dismal fan- 
cies. She could not but reflect that he would not | 
last much longer ; and he was accustomed to con- 
sole her for yielding to his capricious parsimony | 
by telling her he was saving it all for her. 
“When Stephen Merprise reached the age of | 
twenty-one, working at his trade in New York, 
he had with great self-denial saved several hun- | 
dred dollars out of his earnings; and he said to 
his sister Susie that they could now fulfill their | 
mother’s last wish. Before her death she had 
spoken of her brother’s neglect of her, and had 
bade Stephen, if he were ever able, to repay the | 
sum that she had received from him, and to be | 
independent of him. In pursuance of this wish 
Stephen had preserved the value of the little pos- 
sessions his mother had left, and accumulated his 
own savings with it. The sum thus obtained he | 
now drew from the savings-bank, and with his 
sister went to his uncle’s great mansion to trans- 
act the most important piece of business they 
had yet had. 

They walked, with care, across the marble 
hall, and were ushered into the rich man’s li- | 
brary. Mr. Krebb was his own steward and ac- 
countant. The books in his library were chiefly 
the ledgers in his big safe. 

“* My name is Merprise,” said the young man, | 
“Stephen Merprise; and I have come on a mat- | 
ter of business.” 

There was no reply. 

‘Perhaps you remember my mother,” said he, 
almost bitterly, vexed at the indifferent look cast 
upon him, and easily conjecturing that he was re- 
garded as a beggar. 

“‘My mother,” he resumed, raising his voice, 
after waiting in vain for an answer, ‘* Mrs. Mary 
Merprise. You assisted her when she was in 
trouble. We are her children, Sir.” 

“Oh no!” said the gentleman, in a hollow 
voice, that seemed to come from the safe behind 
him. “I can’t do any thing more. It was very 
little—very little I could do then, and now I am 
positively unable.” 

“Come, Susie, let’s go,” said Stephen, turning 
away. 

But Susie stood still, holding her brother's 
arm, and waited for him to proceed. 

“It may have been but little to you, Sir,” re- 
sumed Stephen, thus quietly held to his purpose, 
‘but it was a great deal to her and to us. And 
it was her wish that we should call upon you 
whenever—” 

“Ah! dear, dear,” the old gentleman broke 
in. “Calluponme! Oh! every body calls upon 
me. I have so many calls that I am under the 
necessity of declining. Let me give you a piece 
ofadvice. There is a rule I have adopted which 
is, not to give any thing to any body that asks for 
it. I'll give you any thing you want if you onl 
don't ask for it. Beggars, rich or poor, I won't 
encourage. So I say to ’em, ‘If you hadn't 
asked it, I could have given it to you; but now 
you’ve asked me for it, I won't do it."| That’s 





the old man. 

“There,” said he. ‘See here. We don’t ask 
for help. You gave my mother money to get a 
roof for her head. It was all you did for her; 
and we have come to pay it off, as she told me 
to when she died.” 

*“Ah! you wish to pay the debt? Ah! I 
recollect. It was a considerable sum. Was it 
not more than this? Let me see,” and he turned 
over his ledgers. ‘* Family expenses—Country 
place — Farm — Mills— Charity —that’s the ac- 
count, Charity. Yes, here is the entry : to sister 
Mary, in sundry sums, five hundred dollars. But 
that was a long time ago.” 

‘Yes, Sir, a long time; but she wished us to 
offer to pay it, at least.” 

“Oh, of course, very right; but I was think- 
ing of the interest. It is twelve years.” 

‘*She mentioned the interest,” said Stephen, 
** and it is all here.” 

‘* Twelve years at compound interest will make 
* 

““She did not say compound interest. I shall 
only pay you simple interest. I can not do more ; 
this is all the money we have in the world. If 
you don’t choose to take it, very well.” 

“Ah! ah! very well. I will not insist upon 
it—only I usually get compound interest.” 

The old man counted off the money and put it 
in his safe. 

‘Take a seat, Sir,” said he, recovering himself 
and speaking as if they had just comein. “ Pray 
be seated, Miss Merprise. I am very glad to 
see you.” 

“We will not trouble you longer,” retorted 
Stephen. ‘‘ We have nothing more for you.” 

** Well, I shall be happy to see you again,” 
said the old man. ‘‘ You're getting on finely, I 
don’t doubt. You must be a good business man 
to attend so well to such a case as this. I am 
obliged to you. ‘To tell the truth, now that I 
have got it—he! he!—I didn’t mach expect to 
getitagain. Not much—he! he! Good-morn- 
ing, good-morning.” 

Stephen stalked out of the room with Susie 
blushing upon his arm. They left the house as 
the old man said to himself, ‘*I like that fellow ; 
he’s a little snappish, but he’s independent, and 
he pays his debts. He must be a thrifty fellow. 
He’s my own nephew, too. I wonder where he 
lives. Yes, he’s my own nephew, and that’s his 
sister. I must remember them in my will. 
Yes,” he said, smiting feebly on his desk, ‘‘I 
will give him a chance of something, at any rate.” 

Old Mr. Krebb thus closed his charity account, 
and ejaculated a wish that he might not have an- 
other ome to reopen it—a wish that was 
soon fu ‘ 

Stephen and his sister returned to their humble 
lodging feeling that they had now to life 
anew.’ Stephen declared that he would never 
set foot in his uncle’s house again. How well he 
kept the resolution remains to be seen. 

It so happened that Mary Cairnes, finding her 
brother so much better as to be able to be left 
alone, and their purse so low as to threaten them 
with speedy distress, had resolved to seek a place 
as household servant. Susie had endeavored to 
advise her toward some other employment, but 


ro 





what I say to ’em.” 
Stephen, biting his lips in silence, produced a 





none had been found. Mary said that she must 
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do something immediately, and after advertising| ‘‘A vagabond! 


in vain she commenced applying from house to 
house in answer to advertisements of ‘‘ Servants 
wanted.” By one of those coincidences which 
sometimes happen, it fell out that while Stephen 
and Susie were in Mr. Krebb’s library Mary 
Cairnes entered the same house as applicant for 
the situation of chamber-maid and waitress. Her 
appearance pleased Mrs. Krebb, who engaged 
her to enter upon her duties that very evening. 

When Stephen heard this he at first opposed 
it, but unable to assign a reason why his indigna- 
tion at the selfishness of his uncle should hinder 
Mary from obtaining good employment he with- 
drew his objection, and Mary went to her new 
home. 

She found the great house in confusion and 
consternation, resulting from a sudden shock of 

ysis that had fallen on Mr. Krebb. She was 

immediately sent to call several physicians, and 
then to inform Mr, Harry, the sick man’s brother. 

Mr. Harry returned word to Mrs, Krebb that 
he would come; and come he did next morning, 
with a trunk and a servant, and indicated his in- 
tention to remain with his brother. 

The afflicted wife welcomed even this relief to 
her solitude in the great house. 

**Ts he able to attend to business?” asked Mr. 
Harry the next morning. 

**Very little,” Mrs. Krebb replied. 

‘“* We must assist him,” said Mr. Harry. 


“He 
has not made his will yet?” 


**No; but I think he will not need your as- 
sistance. He has expressed his intentions to me 
»” 


Ah! has he? but he will need our help to 
give them form. You and I must unite in this: 
our interests are the same. His property is very 
large; it must not be too much cut up. It 
would be a shame to scatter it. You and I 
must see to this.” 

**It will not be much scattered, Mr. Harry. 
I may as well tell you frankly that he has de- 
clared his intention of leaving it to me, as we 
have no children.” 

** Ah, Isee. You have him under your thumb, 
and you mean to monopolize him. Come, now, 
that will never do. Undue influence is enough 
to set any will aside. We must unite in this, as 
Isaid. Our interests are the same. You shall 
have one-half the personal property for life, be- 
sides your dower in the real estate; and I will 
be content with the other half. There is a mill- 
ion and a half apiece. That's fair. I’ve no 
doubt he would agree to that.” 

**Indeed, Sir!” exclaimed the wife, ‘‘I can 
not discuss such a question with you.” 

“* Well,” urged the brother, “I will give you 
this house and the country place for life,” and 
he waved his hand as if he were generously dis- 
posing ofhis own. ‘‘ You shall have them both 
for life. You shall not be disturbed.” 

**{ ean not listen to any proposals upon the 
subject,” said Mrs, Krebb. ‘I know my hus- 
band’s intentions, and I shall not be a party to 
any attempt to influence him to take any other 
course than that which he prefers.” 

**But consider,” urged Mr. Harry ; 
are the ises; one of them is a regular vag- 
abond, and the others are of no account at all, I 
understand. They'll come in for a big share if 
you and I don’t agree upon something.” 


| 








Who? where?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Krebb; and after turning away her face tp 
conceal her emotion, she continued, “I am as. 
tonished. Is he—I thought—I—I am astop. 
ished to hear you speak so of—of my husband’; 
relatives.” She hid her face in her handkerchief 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Krebb was not a person to yieldiso im. 
portant a point as her husband’s will without vig- 
orous contest. Ten minutes after this conversa. 
tion she called the waitress, and said to her: 

‘* Mary Cairnes, take a cab and tell the driver 
to go to No. 51 Wall Street. Go up stairs to 
Mr, Search’s office. See him yourself, even jf 
you have to wait. Give him this card; and 
after you have given it him tell him that J sent 
you, and as Mr. Krebb is very ill, I beg him to 
ask for me when he comes to the house. For 
me, you understand, Mary.” 

The card contained a line saying that Mr. 
Krebb was ill, and wished the lawyer to call im- 
mediately to receive instructions on a matter of 
greatimportance. Mary took it and disappeared. 

At about the same moment Mr, Harry rang 
for his servant, and said to him: ‘‘ John, find 
out quietly down stairs who is my brother's law- 
yer, and go to his office immediately, and tell 
him that Mr. Louis Krebb is ill, and must see 
him directly. Tell him to ask for me when he 
comes.” 

In a few moments John returned and said to 
his master, ‘‘ Search is the lawyer’s name, in 
Wall Street, but Mrs. Krebb has just sent a mes- 
senger for him.” 

“Ahha! Shehas! Very good, very good. 
But that makes no difference. Go yourself, in- 
stantly; and mind, now; see that you get there 
first. Remember he is to ask for me when he 
comes. 

Having dispatched his servant on this import- 
ant errand, Mr. Harry went softly up stairs and 
entered his brother’s chamber. The sick man 
turned his eyes upon him as he approached. 

Mr. Harry motioned to the attendant to retire, 
and seated himself at the bedside. With the 
manner of one who would express an affectionate 
salutation, he laid his hand upon the helpless 
hand of his brother. After bidding him good- 
morning he talked some minutes upon general 
subjects, and then opened the topic of immediate 
interest. 

**Mrs. Krebb is very anxious that you should 
make your will. Can I assist you in any way ?” 

No answer; but a rolling of the eyes, which 
looked as if the old man desired to shake his 
head, but had not the power. 

**She has her own ideas of what she wishes 
you to do; what she wants you to give her; and, 
doubtless, her own ideas of what she will do with 
it when she gets it. Do you understand me?” 

No answer; but an almost imperceptible rais- 
ing of the eyebrows, which looked as if the old 
man desired to nod his head but could not. 

“* She is still a young woman, and she has nat- 
urally her ambitions and her attachments. She 
has never forgotten her old admirer. I see that, 
since you are sick, She is very attentive to you, 
is she not? Does every thing you want? Yes? 
Certainly. And she has often told you what she 
wants you to do, I don’t doubt. She has set her 
heart, she tells me, upon having all your proper- 
ty. She has sent for a lawyer just now to get 
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you to make your will. Perhaps he will be here 
soon. If I can help you, or if I am wanted for 





vent him from being unduly influenced by the 
will of others. As he is speechless, and can only 


any purpose, just let me know.” | answer by signs of assent or dissent, it will be 


The old man attempted to speak; his jaw 


necessary that you should name the various ob- 


trembled and wavered without making any artic-| jects of bounty which you think he would wish 


ulate sound. But on his face appeared a slight 
semblance of the grim half-smile with which he 
had looked on Stephen when he announced his 





to have remembered, the various sums or items 
of property which you may have heard him say, 
or may have reason to think, he would give, and 


rule that what was asked for he would never give. | I shall gather from him his instructions in a pos- 
Having thus kindly prepared the way for Mrs, | itive manner. ‘Then I will come again to-mor- 


Krebb, the affectionate brother withdrew. 
Soon Mr. Search rang at the door, Mr. Search 


row, with the will engrossed— 


**To-morrow! No, Sir; it must all be done 


was a young old bachelor. He was a mediocre | to-day. It must, indeed. There is no time to 
lawyer, and had adopted conveyancing as his | be lost.” 


specialty in the profession, it being his ambition 


The old man lay in his bed, and his eyes were 


to draw as many mortgages as possible for some-} closed. Within that little sallow head, which 
body, and then marry the mortgagee’s daughter. | looked startlingly dark upon the great expanse 
Mortgages enough had he drawn for Mr. Krebb, | of white bedding, were working little currents of 
who was his ‘‘rich client ;” but Mr. Krebb had | nervous power which even now could do more, in 


no daughter—only a wife. 
It becomes a lawyer who draws wills to pro- 


one volition, negative or affirmative, than three 
millions of day-laborers. One roll of those half- 


vide for all possible contingencies, and he gets in | glazed eyes, or a shrinking of those puckered eye- 
the habit of forecasting the future of his client's | brows, could move that which the sheer force of 
family. Mr. Search thought of the handsome|a hundred men in a hundred years could not 
wife of the sick man; then thought of her as a| more than replace. What depths of conscious- 
handsome widow; and finally decided that he| ness there might be in this mind it was now im- 


would ask for her, as she had requested, and not 
for Mr. Harry. 

Mrs. Krebb received him graciously, thanked 
him with some feeling for his expressions of grief 
at her husband’s alarming condition, and then 
entered at once on the business before them. 

‘* He has often expressed to me his intentions. 
They are very kind toward me —could not be 
more so—he intends to leave me every thing; 
but his brother is here now, and he is bent upon 
obtaining something. He wishes to impose his 
own interests upon my husband ; and Mr. Krebb 
is in such a shocking state that I can not allow 
him to be disturbed, So I thought I ought to 
send for you immediately. I knew no one else 
in whom I could so well confide.” _ 

‘“‘T thank you, ma’am,” said the lawyer. ‘‘I 
should say to you, frankly, that Mr. Harry Krebb 
had already sent for me when your messenger ar- 
rived. But I need only add that, with me, your 
wishes are of course paramount to all others.” 

‘*He sent for you! What right has he? Is 
he to be present ?” 

‘**He has no right, ma’am. I have received an 
expression of Mr. Krebb’s wishes through your- 
self. As a professional man, as well as in the 
capacity of confidential friend, I may say that I 
shall, under the gees painful circumstances, 
regard your own lips as the most proper and au- 
thoritative channel of communicating to me the 
instructions of the lamented—I would say of Mr. 
Krebb, whose speechless condition is so much to 
be lamented. In his condition you are the prop- 
er person to make known to me his wish for my 
attendance ; and I have no hesitation in assuring 
you, personally, that I am ready to disregard the 
requests of any others, until Mr. Krebb himself 
shall indicate some other wish.” 

‘* Let us then go up stairs at once.” 
_ “One moment,” said the lawyer ; “‘it is a del- 
icate matter to receive instructions for a will un- 
der such cireumstances. You may rely upon me, 
Madam, that I comprehend the situation. It is 
essential that he shall express freely his own 
wishes. His own wishes, you understand, you 


possible to say. ‘The generous powers were long 
unused and dormant. ‘Those phases of conscious- 
ness, through which the soul is brought into re- 
lation with ideals and the energizing power of a 
Future and a Superior had never had room for 
existence in this brain. ‘The whole force of its 
susceptibilities had long been engrossed in one 
direction. 

A great ruling passion tones the whole mind 
and forms the back-ground upon which all inci- 
dental and collateral thoughts are wrought out, 
Every other feeling partakes of the nature of the 
dominant power. In Mr. Krebb’s mind there 
was no charity but a pecuniary charity; no filial 
or fraternal relation that did not involve the idea 
of heirship and succession. ‘The feeling of ap- 
probation implied the bestowal of money; and 
that of displeasure implied the withholding or 
withdrawal of it. Gratitude did not exist, for 
every thing had its consideration, and more than 
that was a superfluity. Resentment was meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. His whole conscious- 
ness had been pecuniary and possessory. 

Mrs. Krebb had now the delicate task of re- 
minding him that the period of income had passed, 
and the time of outgo had come. She was not 
aware what a shock she was to communicate to 
this possessory consciousness in proposing to re- 
verse the order of its nature, and in one act to 
negative all that it had hitherto attained. 

Five minutes after Mrs. Krebb and the lawyer 
had entered the sick-chamber Mr. Harry, be- 
coming impatient and suspicious that Mr. Search 
might enter without calling for him, as in fact he 
had already done, took his newspaper and chair 
and went to the door of the sick-chamber, where 
he seated himself as a sentinel. ‘‘There!” said 
he; ‘‘ now she can't get in without me. It would 
be just like her to try.” 

Meanwhile the wife, already within the room, 
began her part in the process of drawing a will 
out of the dumb old man. 

By dint of indifferent questions, such as wheth- 
er he wished to leave any thing to the Society for 





know them very well. Above all, we must pre- 


the Propagation of the or the Hospital 
for Sick Paupers, or the Washington Monument, 
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the will got on through two clauses by which 
some trivial bequests were made. ‘Thus far the 
old man had only disposed of two or three thou- 
sands, which did not hurt him much. 
only pinching off a twig or two. 

Mrs. Krebb came to a pause after she had 
named every body but herself, and looked at the 
lawyer. 

**Go on,” said he, quietly. 

** And who will you give the rest to, my dear? 
You know you have often said you meant it for 
me. Will you give it all tome, my dear? All| 
you are worth ?” 

The old man was immovable. It was like 
P’ ing to cut him up by the roots. 

**Come, deary! answer me,” urged Mrs. Krebb, 
feeling that she must go on; and she knelt by 
his side, and leaned over him, and kissed his | 
yellow forehead—very softly, lest the lawyer 
should hear it. ‘‘Come, deary! will you say | 
yes? ‘That's my love. Yes! Mr. Search, [| 


It was | 


sion of the half-animated body, and stood there 
alternately doting upon bim and glaring at eac), 
other. 
Mr. Search, not knowing what else to do, wen; 
| on with his questions. The old man directed hi« 
eager gaze first at the lawyer, whom he was an- 
swering, and then at his wife and brother, watch. 
ing the expressions on their faces. 
| ** You have given all your property to your be- 
| loved wife,” said the lawyer, resuming the inter- 
| rupted instructions. 
The old man turned his grim smile upon his 
| brother and signaled *‘ Yes.” 
** What, Louis!” exclaimed he, with an oath— 
** to her ?” 
The old man, as if a new passion reanimated 
| his powers, nodded—actually nodded. 
** You're crazy,” said Harry. 
Louis made as if he would shake his head, 
Mr. Harry threw up his hands as if all was 
over, and threw himself into his chair, while Mrs, 


I 


| 


think he said yes. Oh! I must move; you can | Krebb beamed with triumph. 
I must 


not see. His eyebrows moved a little. 
ask him again. 

**Come, my love, you must say it again, so 
that Mr, Search can see it. That’s my dear. 
Yes, he says he means it all for me.” 

The old man’s assent, feeble at first, was re- 
peated again and again, more vigorously. 

**Do I understand you, Sir,” said Mr. Search, | 
**to say that you wish to leave all the rest and 
residue, of whatever name and nature, both real | 
and personal, to your beloved wife, to have and | 
to hold in her own right ?” 

** He says yes! he says yes!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Krebb. 

The old man distinctly signaled yes, but the 
same grim half-smile rested on his bloodless feat- 
ures. Could it mean, this time, that what was 
asked for he would not give? His thoughts were | 
his own secret, He certainly did say yes. 

“There!” said Mrs. Krelb, with a quiet tri- | 
umph. ‘That's all. We need not trouble you 
any more, love. I'll go and cull the witnesses.” 

“*Stay,” said the lawyer. 

But Mrs. Krebb was already at the door. She 
opened it and looked out. Instantly she shrank 
back again, but not quickly enough to prevent | 
Mr. Harry from springing up and thrusting his 
foot within the door. 

** What are you here for?” 

** What are you here for?” 

“Go away for a little while; you can not see 
Louis now.” 

“* If you are in, I shall come in.” 

** You've no right to come in.” 

“* You'll not dare to refuse me.” 

“*T do refuse.” 

“‘That’s enough for me. Then I come in| 
without leave.” And forcing the door open, he | 
nearly tipped his sister-in-law into the corner 
as he ente 

The sick man witnessed this pleasant little con- 
test for the post of honor by his bedside. To 
judge by his cynical smile, it seemed rather to 
amuse than to vex him. ‘‘They want me to 
make a will,” said he to himself, ‘‘ and I'll ha- | 
mor them. They'll have all my property if I! 
don’t make one, and I'll make one that will vex | 
them. I'll trap ’em, the buzzards!” 

Mrs. Krebb and Mr. Harry each moved rapid- 
ly to the bedside, as if contesting for the posses- | 


| 





**TDo you give it to her without condition or 
limitation ?” continued the lawyer. 

The old man turned his looks toward his wife, 
and, enjoying her attention, signaled ‘‘ No,” 

** What condition do you impose ?” 

He still smiled grimly on his wife’s anxious, 
inquiring face, but indicated no reply. 

“*Is the bequest for life?” 

**'No.” 

‘* For a term of years ?” 

we. 

** During widowhood ?” 

The old man nodded. 

**Do I understand you that her right ceases 
if she marry again ?” 

The old man, without taking his eyes off her 
face, smiled and nodded, as if to say, ‘‘ How do 
you like that, dearest ?” 

The wife hid her face in her hands and threw 
herself back into a chair, and Mr, Harry jumped 
to his feet again. 

** And what disposition do you make of it in 
ease she should marry again?” continued the 
lawyer, coolly. 

No answer. 

**Do you give it to me, Louis ?” appealed his 
brother. 

Louis looked keenly at him, and slowly nodded. 

Mr. Harry cast a glance of triumph on his sis- 
ter-in-law, as he pressed his inquiry, ‘‘ You give 
it all to me—all?” 

ek 

‘* He gives it all to me if she marries again,” 
said Mr. Harry, turning to the lawyer. ‘‘ You 
understand ?” 

‘*T will take the instructions myself, if you 
please, Sir,” returned the lawyer. ‘‘I under- 
stand you to say,” continued he, addressing the 
testator, ‘‘ that, in case of the merriage of Mrs. 
Krebb, you give your estate to Mr. Harry Krebb 
—upon any conditions?” 

ee 

‘* What conditions do you wish? Do they re- 
late to his use of the property ?” 

** No.” 

“Tol 

Yes, 

** What—marriage ?” 

** No.” 


** Life ?” 


nis own state or condition ?” 
»” 

















“Yes.” 
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| to feel satisfied with the fortune and the obliga- 


‘+ Do you limit the gift to a life-estate ?” tion of widowhood. 
** No.” Mr. Harry, a little more shrewd, said to him- 


‘*Do you mean to make the gift take effect | self, ‘‘I’ve heard somewhere that a man may not 


only in case he should be living at the time of 


marry his deceased wife's sister. 


I wonder if a 


such marriage ?” | woman can marry her deceased husband's broth- 


“y | er. 


I'll ask Mr. Search next time I see him. 


“ But if he should not be living how would | If I can do that, it will make all right after all. 
you dispose of it? Do you wish to give it to |The money's what I want. Hang the woman, 
any of the persons who have been mentioned be- | but I'll have the money.” 


fore ?” 
* Yes.” y Here Chum roiled up his paper and sat down. 
‘To whom ?—the children of your sister ?” The Professor drew a long breath and said : 
‘4 ” r . 

a el see t be |“ Very good! Queer will that —very queer. 
“What are their names? Stephen, ~| But I doubt whether that will would hold wa- 
io ‘a |ter. Are you sure of your law there ?” 

és 3. .° Se . ’ 

* yer Susan ?” | “I believe, Sir,” replied Chum, gravely, 

“ Yes,” | *that it is our Rhetoric, not our Law, that is 


“Now,” said the lawyer, recapitulating to | 


in question here. 


One can’t do justice to two 


make this capricious purpose distinct, *‘ you give | such sciences at once, Sir—at least not in Jun- 


all your estate to your wifg, provided she does | ior year.” 


not marry again, If she marries again her right | 


The Professor laughed with the class, and 


ceases, and you give the estate to your brother, | did not press his criticism further. 


provided he be then living. If he be not then 


“What subject shall we take next month ?” 


living, you give it to Stephen and Susan in equal | asked Chum, as the class showed signs of break- 


shares.” 

“Yes, yes!” nodded the old man. And with 
an enthusiasm of malice he looked from wife to 
brother, and from brother to wife, to watch the 
effect he had produced in thus hedging their ex- 
pectations with contingencies. He had every 
reason to be gratified with the immediate effect 
of his ingenuity. He had completely embar- 
rassed them both. 

It occurred, of course, to the lawyer that he 
might perhaps modify these intentions of the old 
man if he should point out some of the legal ef- 
fects of such provisions. But whatever personal 
fancies he may have cherished when he com- 
menced to draw a will in favor of the anticipated 
widow were quite cooled by the shocking pro- 
vision or condition that she should remain un- 
married. His mind accordingly had reverted to 
its proper professional bearings, and he now con- 
templated the vast estate with whose owner he 
was dealing rather as a fine subject for litiga- 
tion than as the marriage portion of a hand- 
some widow. In this point of view he naturally 
thought, as some others have before him, that 
the worse the will the better the lawsuit. He 
accordingly drew out the provisions directed by 
the testator, and after a few minutes’ writing 
they held the old man up in his bed, put the pen 
into his motionless fingers, and the wife moved 
the tip so as to make a cross upon the paper. 

Mr. Search went away rubbing his hands, and 
saying that that will would keep him in business 
as long as he lived, and that he would not care 
much on which side he should be retained. 

Old Mr. Krebb lay back upon his pillow, 
chuckling at the confusion he had caused to his 
wife and brother. 


It never occurred to the old man that it was | - 


possible for his brother to gain by marriage what 
his wife would lose by marriage, and that a com- 
promise of a connubial nature would smooth it 
all over delightfully. 

Mrs. Krebb, who would not otherwise have 
thought of the question of marriage, at least be- 
fore the time of half-mourning, retired to her room 


| ing up without having received any announce- 
ment of a subject. 


“Choose for yourself,” replied the Professor, 


shuffling his papers into the desk and hiding 
his face behind the lid. 


‘* Choose for yourself,” repeated Chum to me, 
in a tone heard by the class. ‘* That’s a good 
subject. That will finish off my heroine very 
well.” 


IV.—CHOOSE FOR YOURSELF. 


While Chum had been telling stories instead 
of reading composition I had amused myself 
with taking notes in short-hand. I wrote out 
these notes at my leisure, and presented him 
with the manuscript. He grasped my hand 
and said not a word. 

‘There you are,” said I, ‘* You can send 
in your manuscript now, and save your stand- 
ing.” 

**You’re a glorious fellow,” said he. “And 
I take back all the disrespectful things I’ve said 
about your old inkstand.” 

“The apology is perfectly satisfactory,” said 
I, for whom he really meant it. “ Now sit 
down and tell me your story for next month, 
and we will have that written out beforehand. 
After that, Chum, you must write your own,” 

This was the way I came to report Chum’s 
stories, 

On composition day he marched in with all 
his papers; and when he was called on he rose 
with veritable manuscript to read from, instead 
of blank sheets. 

“There seems to have been some mistake,” 
he said, by way of preface, ‘‘ about our subject 
this month. I observe that the other members 
of the class have written on various subjects. 
I have taken the one designated by you, Sir.” 
“By me!” exclaimed the Professor. 
“Yes, Sir; as I understood you. My sub- 





to ponder on the subject, and vainly endeavored 





ject is, ‘Choose for Yourself.’” 
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Op Mr. Kress, having made his will in such 
a way as to bother the dear kin who begged him 
to make it, lay back contented in his bed, and 
after lingering helpless a short time, suddenly 
died. His widow occupied the seclusion of her 
mourning in endeavoring to decide whether she 
would continue a widow and enjoy the three mill- 
ions, or accept some husband and lose the three 
millions. Mr. Krebb’s brother occupied himself 
in wishing the widow would marry somebody 
straightway, and in wondering how soon it would 
do to offer his own hand, and thus endeavor to 
secure the fortune between them upon the best 
terms for himself that she might grant. 

Soon after the old man made his will Mary 
Cairnes, the pretty Irish girl, who had been called 
in as a witness to the execution ot the instru- 
ment, went home to spend a few hours with her 
invalid brother. When I say “home” I mean a 
snug lodging on the fourth floor of a retired tene- 
ment in the upper part of the town, where Ste- 
phen Merprise and his sister Susan had their lit- 
tle apartments. 

The four sat all the evening in Stephen and 
Susie’s sitting-room. Susie was sewing. Ste- 
phen, as usual, was at work over his books, for 
he had always kept up his love of reading, al- 
though daily engrossed in his trade. Mary spent 
the evening in sewing for her brother, occasion- 
ally pausing to tell Stephen the meaning of some 
French phrase—she having brought some ac- 
quaintance with that language from the Conti- 
nent, where she liad once spent a season in the 
service of an English family—or to tell him of 
some English or Irish town she had been in. 

The convalescent brother retired early, and, 
leaving his door ajar, asked Mary to sing him to 
sleep, as she had often done since she had come 
tohim. She sang, in a sweet voice, some qaaint 
native songs, which put him soon to sleep, but 
quite waked up Stephen, who had begun to grow 
sleepy over his books. 

Mary then prepared to return. ‘“‘I must go 
back to my palace now,” she said, gayly. ‘‘Oh! 
how short an evening is when there is only one 
in a week! It will be a long week till I see 
these dear walls again.” 

‘** We'll find you something better to do yet,” 
said Stephen. ‘* Why, you could teach! Here 
you've been teaching me half the evening. Why 
couldn't she teach, Susie?” 

** Not in this country, I fear,” said Mary. ‘‘It 
would not be what they'dexpect. I’m awkward 
enough where lam now. Every thing is strange, 
so strange, here.” 

Stephen insisted on escorting Mary back to the 
residence of his late uncle. She was a brave girl, 
and declared herself quite able to go alone, but 
when they were fairly in the street she was so 
timid that she hardly could muster courage to 
take the arm which he offered her. What an 
inconsistent, boasting, fearful little heart—to 
brave the world, and then to be afraid of Ste- 
phen, only Stephen! And then, after she had 
taken the arm, there was another difficulty worse 
than the first. It was so very silent. It was 
not one of your noisy streets, full of bustle and 
distraction. On the contrary, it was a quiet, 
retired way, rather lonely to walk through 
alone. But Stephen marched along and said 
never a word; and it got to be very silent in- 
deed. Oh, for a noise, if it were only a cart; 


something to introduce a subject, no matter 
what! 

Mary kept her eyes on the ground, just as jf 
it were necessary to do so on a bright moonlight 
night and on a good pavement! At last it 
seemed to the eyes which were looking down as 
if they were being looked at in turn by other 
eyes that were a little above. if 

Now that, of course, is very embarrassing, 
And the case becomes still more embarrassing 
sometimes. For observe} that when one’s face 
is half averted it is difficult to see the eyes that 
are thus half curtained by the eyelids; you must 
lean forward a little to do so; and then, if the 
eyes should look up just at that moment, if the 
fair curtains should be suddenly parted, and the 
inhabitant within look out upon you, you would 
feel caught, as it were. Wouldn't you, now? 
Come, be frank about it. Wouldn’t you feel a 
little as if you had been peering in at some case- 
ment, and the fair inmate had appeared within 
and detected you atfempting to spy out the con- 
tents of her boudoir? 

Very well; then you know how Stephen felt 
when Mary looked up. 

Now I am not able to state any reason why 
one pair of innocent eyes may not look at an- 
other pair of innocent eyes without you and [| 
spending a whole page upon the phenomenon. 

I go further, and say that I am unable to de- 
fine the process by which one pair of eves knows 
that the other pair of eyes is looking in—is not 
merely casting a casual glance upon the case- 
ment, as it were, and thinking, perhaps, of no- 
thing at all, but actually looking in. 

Now this is a more important question than it 
seems to be, for I have a theory which may ex- 
plain it. In accordance with what I have read 
in scientific works of the purely mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical constitution of man, [ 
have conjectured that when two pairs of eyes 
thus meet so that the axes of vision of each pre- 
cisely coincide, as they must do in the act of 
looking in, we have two rays of light proceeding 
in opposite directions in precisely the same path; 
and these rays—whether undulatory or corpuscu- 
lar makes no difference to my theory—these rays 
must agitate and perturb each other in a manner 
quite peculiar to the precise conjunction in which 
they meet, and it is not strange that a ray of light, 
perturbed or agitated ina peculiar manner, should, 
when impinging upon the retina, affect the nerves 
of vision in a peculiar manner, and produce inte- 
rior effects in the cerebral convolutions of the most 
peculiar character. 

If man be such a perfect, admirable machine, 
this theory can easily be tested by a simple ex- 
periment, which I mean to try. A pair of glass 
eyes should be taken, and placed so as to cast 
their rays of reflection precisely in the same path 
as the axes of vision of some susceptible young 
person. If it should be found that a pair of glass 
eyes, or, better still, two little round mirrors, un- 
der the proper conditions of position and light, 
should produce the same peculiar excitement of 
the retina, and awaken in the mind the tender- 
est emotions, then my theory will be established ; 
and we shall, moreover, have a triumphant con- 
firmation of the mechanical, chemical, and elec- 
trical theory of human nature. 

Now when one is caught looking in at win- 








dows, it is very proper to make an apology ; and 
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the best apology is to have an errand, or to pre- | 
tend to have one, which is sometimes better still. | 

So Stephen spoke. But he did not speak very | | 
boldly, either. He said, “‘I should like to know | 
what you were thinking about, Mary ?” 

What a foolish question ! And under such cir- 
cumstances, too. ‘To pretend that that was what | 
he was “‘ looking in at the window” for! If that | 
was what he wanted, why didn’t he ask her at the | 
outset in a straightforward way, instead of look- | 
ing at her rosy face and drooping eyelids for | 
whole minutes at a time without say ing a word ? | 

“Couldn't you tell me, Mary ?” * he added, gen- 
tly, after waiting for a reply. 

Now why should he say ‘‘ Mary?” Because, | 
mind you, “nobody else was near; and if he had 
not, she still would have understood that she was | 
addressed. But “* Mary” is a very pretty name, 
and it sounded very prettily as he said it. 

‘Twas thinking,” said Mary, *‘I—I was think- | 
ing that—that you did not come to your uncle’s | 
house. I was w ondering why you did not go to 
see your aunt now. 

‘“T never went there but once, when Mr. Krebb | 
was living,” returned the young man. ‘‘I was 
not welcome. He was very busy with his mon- | 
ey, and he did not want to see us. That's a) 
good reason, is it not? ‘They never cared wid 
us. I don’t suppose my aunt knows we are in| 
New York.” 

“That was a good reason,” replied the girl. 
“But now ? Now he is gone, and his poor wife | 
is left alone. She has a great many acquaint- | 


ances, but I don’t think she has many friends. 

It's a very large house, but it’s nearly all shut 
up, dark and deserted. When I think how kind 
you were to my brother when he was in trouble, | 


yes, and to me too, when I came all alone and 
destitute to take care of him—you see [ was 
wondering why you did not go to comfort your 
aunt.” 

‘Do you think I ought to go?” 

‘“*T did not say that. I said I was wondering 
why you did not.” 

“T said I would not. I said I would never 
enter the house again—never. But Susie says 
we ought to go.” 

“Then I think so too,” said Mary, looking up 
with a frank smile straight into the eyes that had 
embarrassed her before. 

Stephen left his companion at the basement- 
door of the great house, and bade her good- 
night. ‘The next day with Susie he rang at the 
front-door, and was shown into the parlor. 

Mrs. Krebb received them with unexpected 
cordiality. After some time spent in conversa- 
tion about the death of Mr. Krebb, and in recall- 
ing reminiscences of the days when Stephen and 
his sister had been her pupils, Mrs. Krebb led 
the conversation to the subject of the will, and 
astonished her young relatives by explaining its 
provisions. 

‘That's a singular will,” said Stephen. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Krebb; ‘his brother inter- 
posed and induced him to change his original in- 
tentions. I think it was all owing to his inter- 
ference.” 

We It was quite unnecessary to mention my name 
in it,” said Stephen. “‘Perhaps you may not 
know that a short time ago, in e of m 
mother’s dying request, I offered Mr. Krebb the 
amount she had received from him, with interest. 





ask even that. 
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I did not expect he would receive it; but he did. 
| If it had pleased him to return that amount to 
me I should have thought it very just; but I 
never shall claim any thing else.” 

Mrs. Krebb’s eyes sparkled at the idea of Ste- 
| phen’s so readily disavowing any expectations 
under the will, and she replied, ** Indeed, that 
shall be repaid. It would be very generous in 
you to be satisfied with what I am sure is no 
more than justice. Mr. Krebb was so business- 
like in all his ways. But Iam sure he meant no 
unkindness.” 

‘*No,” replied Stephen, ‘‘I did not mean to 
It would have been very well for 
him to have provided for it ; , but he did not; so 
| let us say no more about it.’ 

This seemed to close this subject of conversa- 
tion. They talked afterward of Mr. Krebb’s ill- 
ness; and Mrs. Krebb inquired, with much kind- 
ness ‘of manner, into their circumstances, and 
| Stephen’ $ prospects in business. Here he was 
quite at home; and from his enthusiastic ac- 
counts of his work, and his hopes of advance- 
ment, one would hardly have inferred that he 
had just stripped himself of the last dollar of his 
savings to repay the uncle. 

Mrs. Krebb made very warm offers of assist- 
ance and friendship to the young people, for 
which Stephen thanked her, while Susie looked 
around upon the grand parlor, with its paintings 
and its piano, and wished the will had been a 
little different, as it might have been just as well 
as not. 

‘* No, I thank you,” said Stephen, after Mrs. 
Krebb had said that they must be friends, and 
had offered to Jend him money for his business. 
“I thank you; but I could not borrow. t had 
better work my own way, and not too fast.” 

“ And is there nothing [ can do for you?” said 
the woman with three millions to the youth with 
nothing. Susie fancied that she became perhaps 
a littke more earnest in offering as Stephen be- 
came more distinct in declining. 

** Yes, ma’am ; there is one thing. Could you 
give Mary Cairnes two evenings out in the 
week ?” 

mi: Mary Cairnes! my waitress ! are youa friend 
of hers ?” 

Stephen blushed, and Susie interposed. ‘‘ Yes, 
auntie—if I may call you so. You see, her broth- 
er is one of Stephen’s workmen, and he was badly 
hurt, and Stephen was taking care of him when 
Mary came out from Ireland to nurse him. They 
have been very unfortunate. And she has only 
the one evening to see him. He is better now, 
but she needs more time to care for him.” 

** Yes, she shall have two evenings a week, or 
three, if Susie asks it,” replied Mrs. Krebb, 
smiling. 

So they came away. 

**T should like to live in that house,” said Su- 
sie. ‘I never saw any thing so finely furnished. 
Such a library, too, for you, Stephen, in the back- 
parlor.” 

*<T'm sorry to hear you say so,” said Stephen. 
“*T don’t want it. , Weill have one of our own 
one of these days. ; 

* But whatewill! !” said Susie. ‘‘ I can’t think 
of your working so hard without wishing that his 
brother was—was dead, and auntie was married 
again. It’s positively wicked, I know; buat I 
can’t help it.” 
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‘Then don’t think of it,” said Stephen. | gave such an account of the cireumstances under 


** We'll not go there again.” 

** Why couldn’t he have divided his property, 
and made us all happy, instead of tantalizing ev- 
ery body with it?” 


** What right has any man, Susie, after he is | 


dead and gone, to control what is left in the 
world, and ought to be at the disposal of the 
living ?” 

**It was his own, Stephen, to do with as he 
pleased.” 

** Yes, Susie, while he lived; but it is not his 
now. And we don’t know what would please 
him now. Selfishness perpetuates itself; but if 
it pleases him now to look back from another 
world, and see how he has tied the hands and 
entangled the happiness of living, active people 
for years to come—for a lifetime—if that pleases 
him now, he must be among the bad.” 

“Oh, Stephen, don’t talk so!” 

** Yes, Susie; it may have been his will when 
he made it, but I don’t believe it’s his will now. 
It’s a vicious will. Why should the law give a 
dead man arms to reach back from another world 
and hold on with an unchangeable grip to the 
possessions he left behind, and ought to have re- 
linquished here? Why should he have the pow- 
er to hold on to his will when he no longer has 
the power to change it ?” s 

‘“*If he had divided his property it would have 
united us all,” said Susie; ‘‘ but he has forbidden 
the division, and we are all divided instead.” 

**Yes,” said Stephen. ‘‘ Money earned is a 

clear property, but money bequeathed is like 
treasure-trove—the finders never agree. Mere 
luck makes friends quarrel. Here, now, is a hap- 
py family! Mrs. Krebb wishes Mr. Harry would 
die, and Mr. Harry wishes Mrs. Krebb would get 
married; and both of them hate us, I dare say, 
because if we were not in existence they would 
have fared better. And we wish them both to 
forfeit the property, and begin to despise the 
memory of the old man who left it. ‘The law is 
wrong that permits-his old skeleton to stand for 
years in the family circle, directing what we shall 
do and what we shall not do. The worst of it 
is, we can’t help ill-feeling. It is irresistible. It 
would cost us three millions to feel like Chris- 
tians.” 
**We will feel like Christians,” said Susie, 
putting her little foot with emphasis on the pave- 
ment; ‘‘and I wish our names were not men- 
tioned in the will.” 

**T am glad to hear you say so,” said Stephen ; 
**and now let us forget it all.” 

,if you think that Stephen was unnaturally 
philosophical in this you are quite correct, and 
he half thought so himself. His mind did not 
long hold to the resolution he had just formed. 
He soon began to see more of the other side of 
the question, and the more real and tangible the 
great fortune seemed as he thought of it, the 
more vexatious seemed the freak that had de- 
barred his sister and himself from their lawful 
and immediate share in his uncle’s estate. He 
shortly came to the conclusion that, although he 
would not care for it himself, it was his duty as 
toward Susie to assert some claim, if any were 
sustainable. 

He was in this mood when old Mr. Harry 
Krebb called upon him to endeavor to enlist his 
co-operation in the event of alawsuit. Mr. Krebb 


| which the will was made, and of the old man’s 
| weakness and eccentricity, and of the legal opin- 
| ions he had obtained to the effect that the wil] it- 
| self was void on this account, that he induced 
Stephen to consent to join him in bringing an ac- 
tion to set the will aside. 

In giving this consent Stephen was, perhaps, 
actuated more by the desire of protecting his gis- 
ter’s rights than of asserting his own; and he 
made it a condition that he should not be called 
on to give a day of time or a dollar of money to 
the litigation. Mr. Harry was much pleased 
to secure thus the entire management of the case 
to himself; and Stephen went through the for 
mality of making oath to the bill of complaint, in 
which it was alleged that he was informed and 
believed that the testator was not of sound mind 
and memory, and was not capable of making a 
will. Mr. Harry’s lawyer, who attended to ad- 
minister the oath, congratulated the young man 
upon being a plaintiff in one of the greatest law- 
suits of the age; and, if the truth were told, Ste- 
phen, with all his appearance of indifference, felt 
as if he had taken another step upon the ladder 
of life when he saw his name affixed to the pa- 
pers in Arebb against Krebb, and thought of the 
possible consequences of such an act. 

As for Susie, she was at first more pained at 
the idea of combining to prosecute her aunt than 
pleased at the hope of success ; but she soon ree- 
onciled herself to the position of a plaintiff, and 
wondered how soon they would go to the court 
and hear the verdict. 

As for Mary, imagine how glad she was to get 
two evenings a week with her brother. When 
Susie told her of the brilliant contingencies which 
opened before them tears of joy filled her eyes, 
which always beamed with gratitude upon those 
who had befriended her brother. But Stephen 
thenceforward found her less social and com- 
municative than before, and more impatient than 
ever that her brother should be able to move. 

Old Harry Krebb, armed with his bill of com- 
plaint, and the appropriate writ or process to 
commence the great suit of Krebb against Krebh, 
went one fine day to call upon his sister-in-law. 
He determined that she should be either his wife 
or his defendant, and he resolved to press a suit 
in one sense or the other. To make a sure thing 
of it, the crusty old fellow was prepared to threat- 
en as well as to coax. 

Mr. Harry dined at his club, and spent an 
hour over his wine in meditating on the policy 
he should pursue in conversing with the widow. 
The deep fellow got so deep that when he rose to 
go and seek Mrs. Krebb he was full of love and 
law in a strange mixture. At first he had been 
uncertain whether it were wiser to threaten first 
and offer afterward, or to offer first and threaten 
afterward. This difficulty disappeared as he got 
on with his wine, and he soon found the most op- 
posite sentiments comfortably commingled. In 
the fullness of anticipated triumph he said to him- 
self, as he swaggered along toward her house, 
‘*Sink or swim, marry or sue, bride cr defend- 
ant, kisses or costs, by Heaven I'll have my share 
of the money !” 

On this swelling wave of exulting resolution 
this brave but poor lover was floated into the 
presence of the widowed millionaire. 





‘* What does this fellow want?” thought Mrs. 
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Krebb, as Mr. Harry swayed across the room, | him with momentary toleration, and offering her 
kissed her hand, and made as if he would sink hand. 
on one knee before her. | She led him to the door and shut him out into 
“Dearest Margaret,” said he, ‘‘I have come thehall. She heard him groping for his hat and 
to avow my heart, and to propose a happy settle- | stick, for though the hall was lighted his eyes 
ment of all our differences, to declare the senti- were hazy; and at last he closed the outer door, 
ments with which your beauty and worth—your and his uncertain feet descended the front steps. 
worth, I mean personal worth, I do not allude to 
property—have inspired me.” **Tt seems to me that your story is rather 
The horror with which the lady drew back Jong,” interposed the Professor, rapping on his 
from him glimmered dimly into the excited desk to enforce the interruption, ‘The hour 
mind of the lover, and admonished him that ;, up.” 
he was getting on too fast. | 66 : 7 cas “Tr 
be ay dearest one—for so I must call you, Pag him go on,” said the boys, in a general 
and I know you will not forbid me till you have |“, It is rather long,” said Chum, gravely, “or 


heard me. Yes! I have come to tell you of the . S. , 
dilemma in which you stand, and to offer my- | rather it was, but it is getting shorter every 
self to deliver you, if you will accept me. | minute, 

“Yes, dearest, there is a combination—there | ‘**Hm!” ejaculated the Professor. ‘‘It is 
is a lawsuit about to be commenced, to set aside |time for me to go,” looking at his watch. 
the very extraordinary will your late husband |“ Any of the class can go who wish to, Can't 
made. I am informed and believe, as depo- you tell us in a few words how it ends? It'’sa 
nent saith, that it was fraudulent and void.” pity to leave it there.” 

“Who says that? said Mrs. Krebb, indig- | In a few minutes I can, Sir,” responded 
nantly. ‘* How dare you? Chum. ‘The Death and Marriage column 

‘* Deponent saith,” responded the old fellow, | ~ k i er m h ~~, ° 
with a shrewd look. ‘‘ It’s only the language sae “ey =" tia A Rees One, 
of the law, my dear; the law talks very bad, | Well! well! Go on. You may as well 
sometimes; and the worst of it is that what read it all while you're about it.’ 
the judge asks the witness must tell. I was| Nobody moved to leave the class-room ; and 
in the room when the will was made. It will | we all settled ourselves to hear the conclusion, 
not be my fault if I am made to appear against Chum resumed his reading : 
your interests.’ 

Mrs. Krebb was silent. We left old Mr. Harry descending the steps 

“Your late husband,” continued the bro.her, | of the Krebb mansion. On his way home the 
“has condemned you to be a widow, and left half-tipsy man was run over in the street, and 
you to fight your battles alone. I can set you | did not live to receive an answer to the dilemma 
free in the sweet bonds of matrimony. You | which he had proposed to the widow. 
would not lose any thing by uniting your for-| ‘The decease of this dashing old beau was la- 
tunes with mine. Together we could defy any | mented only by hiscreditors—those faithful friends 
opposition.” | who hold that while there is life there is hope, 

‘I do not believe a word of it,” said the wid- | and who never say die unless they can get their 
ow. ‘* There is no one but yourself to interfere | money by saying it. ‘These—for many such 
with me, The Merprises are content. What) friends he had—mourned his untimely end. 
do you want? What do you mean to do?” | Mrs. Krebb felt unspeakably relieved, and even 

“ Ah! my dear Margaret, I must either agree Stephen and Susie thought with satisfaction that 
with you or agree with the rest of the family. I one obstacle was removed. 
must either stand by the will or yield it up. I | It will not be expected that one who is not yet 
come to you to propose that—to propose—yes, in even a bachelor of arts should be able adequately 
short, to propose—that’s it. If you will have me, | to describe the play of those tender emotions 
Iam yours; and we can easily arrange details | which undergraduates are presumed never to 
about the property on equable terms. But other- | have experienced. I must therefore say blunt- 
wise I must go against the will and set it aside. | ly, as a parrot would blurt it out, not knowing 
In other words, my dear, I come with a ring in | | what it means, that Stephen was in love with 
one hand and a writ in the other, and you must | | Thomas 8 pretty sister, and Mary has since as 
choose for yourself.” good as acknowledged that if it had not been for 

Mrs. Krebb broke into a merry laugh, during | the bugbear of a fortune hanging over his head 
which her odd suitor stood rather sheepishly they would have made a match of it straightway. 
awaiting her answer. She was divided between | | But she, blushing girl, had her own ideas about 
indignation and a sense of the ludicrous, and she | station in life, and keeping her own place; and 
half laughed, half scowled her reply : | while she perhaps confessed to herself that she 

**Show me the writ and show me the ring, and | liked Stephen poor, and even Stephen as a mas- 
I will choose very soon.’ | ter-workman, she was quite disconcerted by the 

“*There’s the writ,” said Mr. Harry, reluctant- | thought of Stephen a millionaire. Stephen him- 
ly drawing it out. ‘‘I haven’t any ring here.” | self was not long in conjecturing her heart. 

“*Never mind the ring to-night,” responded| It would be a very charming narrative, were I 
the lady. ‘* Leave me now, and I will give you | capable of tracing it, to describe the eourtship of 
my answer to-morrow, after I have read this.” | this poor-young-possible-rich man. Living in 

**T can not leave it. I must take it with me.’ his garret, working at his trade, thinking him- 

*“No! If you want my answer leave it, and I | | self prospered when the end of a month left a few 
will respond to your pro to-morrow. And _| dollars surplus, and triumphing in age 8 genial 

now good-night, Harry,” she added, looking at | congratulations thereat, and yet in his poverty 
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hampered with a capricious possibility of a for- 
tune which threatened to break all the prospects 
of his love. He found he could not get on either 
with his work or his love unless he resolutely 


foreswore all such expectations, and kept him- | 


self doggedly in the hard path of self-reliance. 

So he refused to continue the suit against the 
will when it was suspended by Mr. Harry's death, 
and declared himself quite indifferent to the mat- 
ter. 

I will not say but that after he felt himself 
quite secure in the affections of his modest Mary 
he intended to make a new attempt to claim the 


fortune; but meanwhile he stuck well to his | 


work; and after some objection he consented 


that Mary should, for a time at least, continue at | 


It was during this period, while Stephen was | 


service. 


building castles in the air, not knowing whether 
they would turn out cottages or palaces, that a 
strange gentleman called at the great mansion 
of Mrs. Krebb and asked for her. Mary Cairnes 
saw him as he passed up stairs, and thought she 
had seen him before. He had a handsome yet 
weather-browned face, was well dressed, and had 
the bearing of a traveler. Mary could fix no 


recognition of him in her mind, but his appari- | 


tion aroused reminiscences of her voyage, and 
the movements of the ocean. Neither of the 


servants heard him go away; whether he made | 
a long call or a short one they could not tell. A | 


day or two afterward Mrs. Krebb went away 
alone in her carriage, and came home late in the 
afternoon. ‘The coachman said she went to the 
railroad station, and required him to await her | 
return; he did not see any one meet her. The 
next day some one was heard to enter the house 
and pass up stairs. Mrs. Krebb said nothing to 
the servants of any visitor, and their curiosity 
was appealed to strongly by the circumstances. 
It is a very curious feeling, that—the dim con- | 
sciousness that something unknown is going on | 
in the very circle of your own household. The | 
sense of being on the outside of a secret penetrates | 
the calmest mind, and quickens the perceptions | 
of all the senses. Servants live in this continual | 
condition, and it is not to be alleged against them | 
as a sin, if the retina of the eye does become 
sensitive in side spots, so that what happens in a 
corner forces itself upon them ; or if the drum of | 
the ear grows ticklish, and takes notice, like that 
of the factory operative, of the least variation in 
sound from the ordinary monotony of routine. 
Nor is there any more exciting phase of this feel- | 
ing than that which is aroused by the conviction 
that Somebody is in the house. Somebody! 
Treads come to be as well known as tones of 
voice. A tremor of the floor is either under- 
stood as plainly as a door-bell, or it makes yer | 
hold your breath and say, ‘‘ It sounds as if Some- | 
body were in the house!” 
This belief began to prevail below stairs in 
Mrs. Krebb’s mansion. But in proportion as | 
the subject grew interesting to the cook and the | 
coacbman, it grew disagreeable to Mary Cairnes, | 
who had less fancy for footfalls and keyholes | 
and circumstantial evidence of scandals. She 
resolved, after a few days of these suspicions, to | 
leave the house, and went up stairs to avow her | 
determination to her employer, and ask for a rec- | 
ommendation. Mrs. Krebb had the best of rea- | 
sons for acceding to this request without inquiry | 


} 


| or objection, and gave her leave to go immedi 
ately. She opened her port-folio, and taking 9 
scrap of paper, wrote her a good character, paid 
| her in full, and bade her good-by. Mary, sur- 
prised and greatly relieved to be thus easily dis. 
| missed, left her first service, hoping that it might 
be her last. 

When Stephen came home in the evening he 
| listened to the story in silence. The accounts 
|of the other servants, which Mary repeated in 
answer to his inquiries, after she had given the 
reason of her leaving, raised in his mind the con- 
jecture that there had been a clandestine mar- 
riage. Stephen asked for the recommendation 
which Mrs. Krebb had given her. 

** What are you going to do, Stephen?” asked 
his sister. 

**T don’t know, Susie. If it is a scandal in 


| high life we’ve nothing to do with it. If Mrs, 
| Krebb is married again, as it seems she ought to 


be, we have something to say.” 


| As he folded up the paper some words pen- 


ciled on the back caught his eye. They seemed 
to be, ‘* Train for Hastings at 10 o'clock.” 

He asked Mary who wrote that, but she did 
not know. It had not been written since she had 
the paper. Mrs. Krebb took the paper from 
among other loose pieces in her port-folio. She 
thoyght it was not Mrs. Krebb’s own handwrit- 
ing. 
Stephen resolved to follow up this clew. The 
next day he went to the Hudson River station, 


|} and found there was a train for Hastings at the 


time named. He took it, and alighted in that 
town an hour after. The only question for me, 
said he, is, has there been a wedding? By in- 
quiries at the residence of the clergyman of the 
town he found that on the day on which Mrs. 
Krebb had been absent a couple had called to 


jask for the clergyman, but that he was out of 


town at the time, and they had gone away with- 
out giving any address. The vague description 
given him of the personal appearance of the lady 
was hardly enough to identify her positively, but 
the circumstance was sufficient for Stephen, and 
he resolved to call on Mrs. Krebb and ask her 
the question bluntly. 

Although the young man had felt little in- 
clined to regard the contingent possibility of his 
succeeding to the fortune so long as it was a 
mere possibility, he was not inclined now to sub- 
mit to any deception. ‘I told her,” said he to 
himself, ‘* that I would never claim any more of 
his money than my own that I had paid him, 
but I will not allow her to defraud Susie, nor me 
either. She shall acknowledge the truth to me 
herself.” 

The servants’ conjectures proved to be so far 
true that there was, in fact, ‘Somebody in the 
house.” Somebody sat and talked with Mrs. 
Krebb in her sitting-room up stairs. Somebody 
came without its being known when he went 
away, and went without its having been known 
that he had come. 

Stephen, resolved to penetrate this mystery, 
called upon his aunt, and was shown into her 
presence. 

After an awkward pause he said, bluntly, 
‘* Well, ma’am, I have come to ask you if you 
are married again.” 

Mrs. Krebb, instead of being covered with 
confusion at the discovery of her secret, merely 
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smiled. ‘‘I confess,” said she, ‘* that there are | 


Mrs. Krebb came back smiling. ‘‘My ad- 


some circumstances which would tend to excuse | viser does not approve of the terms,” said she. 


such a suspicion on your part. 
rised that you could think me capable of taking | 
such a step clandestinely.” 
“IT am not content with an evasive answer, 


But I am sur- | ‘‘ They are too liberal.” 


Stephen took up his hat, and moved to leave 


the room. 


*“*Stay!” said she; ‘too liberal on your part, 


Madam. Answer me yes or no, if you please,| I mean. He says that I ought to relinquish 


and do not mislead me.” 


| more than half. “To keep half would be scarcely 


‘7 will not mislead you ; but to answer either | just. For if there is no marriage you are en- 
yes or no, alone, would mislead you.” titled to nothing; and if there is a marriage, I 


“ «J do not understand you, ma’am.” 


| think Susie would be ill satisfied with half the 


‘* Well, then, let me ask you a question, Sup- estate for herself and nothing for you.” 


posing that I am married again, what do you 
propose to do ?” 


** What do you propose, then?” said Stephen, 


| who began to feel that he was perhaps not gifted, 


This question, put in a quiet, smiling way, ir- | certainly not experienced, in such negotiations, 


ritated the young man. 


**T propose that you and Susie should accept 


‘It is enough for me,” said he. ‘‘I have lm, two-thirds of the estate, and waive all further 


cumstantial evidence which renders it probable | claim in case of my marriage. Supposing that 
that you are clandestinely married. You do not | you were entitled to the whole estate—a claim 
deny it, but say that to deny it would be false. | you have already repudiated—and supposing that 
If you don’t choose to tell the truth, no matter. | you could enforce the claim by a lawsuit, I ask 


I know the truth.” e 
“‘ Well, what do you propose to do?” 
‘‘T will tell you what I do not propose to do. 


| you to relinquish your claim as to one-third upon 
| my surrendering the other two-thirds.” 


‘*T would rather agree amicably upon that than 


I do not propose to treat with you. Your mar-| recover the whole by a lawsuit,” said Stephen, 
riage forfeits the property, and it is now Susie’s | frankly. 


and mine. The will provides so. And however | 


‘*Then you entertain the proposal?” asked 


I might have felt if it were otherwise, I consider | Mrs. Krebb. 


that any attempt at concealment on your part, | 
such as I have detected, calls on me to assert our 
rights under the will.” 


**Yes, certainly. I will consider it. I can 


not answer finally now.” 


‘*] have a reason for proposing to reserve one- 


‘Perhaps you do not wish to discuss the ques- | third which I think will be perfectly satisfactory 
tion except by means of litigation; but you have | to you when you know it.” 


already furnished me with a sufficient answer to | 


your claim.” 


**Perhaps so,” said Stephen, dryly; ‘but I 


| can’t calculate the value of your mysteries, I 


‘* What do you mean ?” | must go on known facts.” 


‘*You have already informed me that you dis- | 


avowed any expectations under the will.” 
‘What if I did? It was in conversation. I 


‘Very well. You will consider the matter.” 
“Yes.” 
‘** And we will come and see you to-morrow 


thought so then, But I have changed my mind.” | evening, and see if it is agreed on—if you will 
“You forget. I have it in writing that you | allow us.” 


are prepared to prove the will void. You made 

oath to it, I believe. It is too late for you to 

make any claim under the will.” 
So saying she drew from her port-folio the pa- 


The last words, and the cordial tone in which 


they were uttered by a handsome woman, over- 
came Stephen’s pride. 


** You will find us young birds in a very hum- 


pers which Mr. Harry had left with her. Stephen | ble nest,” said he, as he gave his address. ‘“* It 


was silenced. He had nothing to say. He knew | 
that he could not assert his rights without a law- | 
suit, of which he had a great horror; and he saw | 
now that his adversary had the means of a de- 

fense or the show of a defense which he had not 

anticipated. He thought the easiest way out of 

it was to cut the knot in a way consistent both 

with his sense of his sister's rights and his own | 
independence. 

‘*T am not disposed,” he replied, ‘‘to make 
litigation. I will tell you what I will do. What- 
ever I have said or Een I will abide by. But 
that shall not prejudice Susie. You shall surren- 
der to her one-half of the estate without any con- 
troversy, and we will both waive all further claim, 
marriage or no marriage.” 

‘*Please put the terms in writing, that they 
may be understood definitely ; and I must show 
them to my adviser before I offer it as a proposal 
binding on me.” 

Who was the adviser? Stephen did not know, 
unless it might be her legal adviser, until Mrs. 
Krebb took the paper he had written at her re- 
quest and left the room, asking him to wait. 
Then it became apparent to Stephen that Mrs, | 
Krebb’s adviser was ‘* Somebody in the house.” | 





is the fourth floor, the door on the right. It 
would be more suitable for me to come here, and 
I would rather do so.” 

**Ah! but you forget Susie. And then we 
want to see Susie in her own home.” 

‘* And who is it who is to come with you, may 
I ask?” said Stephen, with something of the 
cynical tone with which he had commenced the 
conversation. 

** You will see,” said Mrs. Krebb. 

** Your adviser, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” replied she, laughing, “my adviser, we 
will say for the present.” 

‘** And I presume it will be proper for me to 
have my adviser there too ?” 

‘* Certainly, if you wish,” she replied, looking 
at him, in her turn, with an inquisitive air. 

Stephen laughed, internally saying to himself, 
She shall find I can make a mystery as well as 
she can. And he added: ‘‘'Then my adviser 
shall certainly be there, unless, indeed, she objects 
to be present.” 

‘She! Who is she?” But Stephen was 
gone. He heard the question, and left his aunt 
to wonder what sort of a female lawyer Stephen 
had found for a legal adviser. 
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The young man now felt that his fortune was| Of course Mary looked up in blank astonish. 


secured. His first act was the extravagance of 
buying a rich but simple ring, which he put that 
evening on Mary’s finger as a pledge of their en- 
gagement. She mildly reproved him for being a 
spendthrift, but mingled such very sweet counter- 
agents with her chidings that he would have done 
it again inaminute. Stephen laid Mrs. Krebb’s 
proposal before Susie, who joyfully approved it; 
but he did not mention her intended visit, be- 
cause he wished it to be received in the most 
simple and natural way. Nor did he say a word 
of the negotiation to Mary, other than to tell her 
that he had got his first and last secret from her, 
which he should only conceal a few hours. Mary, 
looking at him calmly, seeing that he was in earn- 
est—half grave, half smiling—set a sort of seal 
upon his lips that quite excused him for main- 
taining silence on the topic. 

On the appointed evening Stephen was sitting 
with his little circle making an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to read aloud to them. 

**T declare, Stephen,” cried Susie, ‘‘ something 
possesses you to-night, for you stop reading every 
time you hear a noise. If it were not a public 
staircase one would think you suspected some- 
body was in our house.” 

At this instant the door was opened by Ste- 
phen, and Mrs. Krebb entered, leaning on the 
arm of a tall and handsome gentleman, who 
looked about him with a blunt, frank, kindly 
smile. 

** Good-evening!” said he, with a loud voice. 
“I wish joy to your little home. Nay, I see 
it here already. And this is Stephen, is it? 
Stephen, my boy, your hand!” and in a moment 


Stephen’s surprised and unresisting hand was in | 


the grip of a weather-beaten fist. ‘* What! don’t 
you remember me? Ah, look! No? Well, 
well! I deserve it. And here’s Susie,” said he, 
turning himself toward her and stretching out his 
arms as if he hesitated to advance first, while his 
eyes filled with her charming image and over- 
flowed in two little exclamation points of tender 
feeling on his cheeks. ‘‘ Here’s Susie; what 
does the sister say ?” 

“Why, Stephen!” exclaimed the agitated 
girl. ‘‘ Etienne!” and she rushed into the out- 
stretched arms that met her half-way. 

**Tt is my brother,” said Stephen, in his mat- 
ter-of-fact way, and the next moment the men 
were embracing, while Susie hung on their in- 
discriminated necks putting in a kiss here and 
there at a hazard. But none of them were lost, 
Susie—sister dear! 

Mrs. Krebb stood on one side, alternately 
laughing and crying at this scene. On the other 
side stood Mary, with her work in her hand, just 
as she had risen to leave the room, but transfixed 
with astonishment at this strange recognition of 
a face familiar to herself. As soon as she recov- 
ered herself she took her brother's hand to cause 
him to rise to leave ‘the room with her. But 
Etienne said to Stephen, ‘‘ Do not let her go ;” 
and Stephen called her back. 

“This,” said Mrs. Krebb, coming forward to 
Etienne and taking him by the arm—‘“‘ this is my 
adviser.” 

* And this,” said Stephen, drawing Mary to 
him with one hand, and holding her at his side 
with the other arm around her—‘“‘ this is my ad- 
viser.” 


| ment. 

** Yes,” said Stephen, “‘ you are and you al- 
ways shall be my adviser.” 

| **Stephen,” said Etienne, ‘I acknowledge 

| that you are even with me. I intended to sur- 

| prise you, but you have anticipated me.” 

| **Tremember your brother,” said Mary, speak- 

| ing for the first time. ‘‘ He saved us from ship- 

| wreck. I must thank him, which I did not do 

| when I left him.” 

‘**No,” said the captain, for such Etienne of 

course was. ‘‘ My dog ran away with you; and, 
| to tell the truth, I didn’t blame him.” 

The captain took both of Mary's hands, and 
| looked into her deep blue eyes. His right hand 
| felt the ring upon the significant finger, and Mary 
felt him roll it back and forth as he leaned for- 
ward and kissed her brow. 

“*T’ve no need to wish you joy, Stephen,” said 
he. ‘You have it all here; and if money can 
do you any good you shall have that too. When 
I came to New York last voyage a happy fate 
brought me to Margaret again. She decided to 
offer you half the estate and go with me; but | 
told her it ought to be two-thirds at least. | 
don’t want more, for I’ve got enough ; you might 
take it all and not hurt me. We've been up to 
Margaret’s old home and made all the arrange- 
ments for the wedding, which is to be very quiet, 
for I’m a sort of truant, and nobody knows 
me; and it’s to be next week. So it’s all ar- 
ranged, and it’s only for you to say if it’s agreea- 
ble to you, and whut we shall do with the big es- 
tate ?” 

‘*'There, Mary,” said Stephen, ‘‘ you see how 
it is; they propose to divide the estate into three 
shares, just as it would have been if Etienne had 
come home before Uncle Krebb had died, and 
they ask us if we approve of the match.” 

Poor Mary blushed at Stephen’s blunt way of 
making her to appear the arbiter of her late em- 
ployer’s fortune and fate. She could only look 
up and timidly say: ‘‘ You must choose for your- 
self, Stephen. I am quite too happy as it is.” 

‘*She says,” said Stephen, good-naturedly, 
‘*that we must choose for ourselves; of course 
that involves being pleased with each other's 
choice. As to the estate, give me enough to set 
up in business for myself, and to give ‘Thomas 
here a start, and Susie must have the rest of what 
you don’t take.” 

**No you don’t, Stephen,” said Etienne, ma- 
liciously. ‘If you don’t take your third I'll 
never consent to your choice. So now, Mary, 
make him come to terms. And what is more, 
you must give up business and take care of the 
estate for us all. That will be enough occupa- 
tion for you, for we are going abroad, and I can’t 
attend to it; and I dare say Susie will make you 
her banker too.” 

In due time the weddings took place. They 
all went up to Hastings to the captain’s wed- 
ding, which took place there; but Stephen in- 
sisted on being married in the same little sitting- 
room where his vows had been pledged in pov- 
erty, and Mary quite agreed with him in beginning 
modestly his new career. 


Here Chum closed his paper and sat down. 
A buzz of satisfaction ran through the class, 





and they began to rise. 
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The Professor was heard tapping on his desk, 
and the room was silenced again. 

‘You have not told us,” said he, ‘* what be- 
came of Susie.” | 
The boys all took their seats again as Chum 
rose to reply. 

‘* As far as my account goes,” said he, ‘‘ that | 
must be left to the imagination. It may be 
that she went abroad with Etienne and his wife, | 
and that she spent the winter in Rome and mar- 
ried some Russian prince or an Italian noble- 
man. It may be that she staid quietly with | 
Stephen and Mary, and that Thomas turned | 
out a remarkably promising young man after 
he had been naturalized. Or it may be that | 
she set up her own establishment on Fifth | 
Avenue, and went into society with her own | 
span on the Bloomingdale Road, and her own | 
cottage at Newport, until she found her match 
in that way. On such questions as these, Sir, I 
can only say, as you told us in giving out the 
task, you may ‘Choose for yourself.’ ” 





SONG OF THE WIND. 


Over the meadows and over the hill 

I frolic and fly at my own sweet will: 

Here away, there away, thither and yon, 

This minute with you, the next minute gone. 
For I find out the ways of the pathless wood, 
And follow the sea in my hardihood. 

The waterfalls sing in my strong embrace, 

And the wild rose turns me her blushing face, 
And drops all her petals like perfumed tears 
Whenever my errant step she hears. 

I know the peaks of the frozen zone; 

I've swept with my breath every desolate cone; 
I've trodden the hills, and rent them asunder, 
And laughed in the face of the purple thunder. 
In the fervid noon of the tropic hours, 

Over regions where slides a blood-shot moon, 
I forbid the showers, I rob the flowers, 

And appear in the blast of the fierce simoon. 


Mine is the power of weal or woe, 

To-day I'm a friend, to-morrow a foe; 

I toss the curls of the laughing girls, 

While I wreck their lovers ‘mid angry swirls. 
The sea knows my voice, and answers my shont, 
While I twist the terrible waterspout, 

And send it writhing across the deep 

To make the flesh of the sailor creep, 

His heart stand still, and his eyes grow dim, 
Thinking of those who remember him. 


Oh! mine are the secrets of heaven and earth; 
I know where the rainbow has its birth: 

At the moment when it sprang into being 

I was there, though beyond all human seeing; 
For I parted the cloud, I dispelled the rain, 

I beckoned the sun-god back again, 

While into my fluting there crept a strain 
That was half like pleasure and half like pain. 


Yet sweeter task is mine, I trow, 
When I carry strange seed to the mountain's brow, 
To the barren crests of the coral reef, 
Which has blossomed neither in bud or leaf. 
Since I'm the magician of fields Elysian, 
Speeding abroad on my fruitful mission ; 
Wreathing the rocks with lichen and vines, 
With flame of cactus, and wondrous disk 

Of poison-flowers, ‘mid the tamarisk 
Thickets, that wind and entwine, 


ABOUT COLD. 


N midwinter, in this latitude at least, with 

the wind blowing fresh from the glassy sum- 
mits and gorges of the ice-mountains of the 
pole, penetrating through skin and flesh to the 
very bones with its spikes of frost, clotting the 
blood, and pinching, as with a vice, nose, ears, 
and every exposed part of the human body, it 
seems like a mockery to deny the existence of 
cold. The philosophers, however, declare that 
there is no essential difference between it and 
heat, which, being merely a movement of the 


| particles of matter, exhibits, when retarded by 


various causes, the phenomena of what is ordi- 

narily termed cold. Cold, then, is only—to use 

an engineer's word, but of genuine Shakspear- 

ian coinage too—‘‘ slowed” heat, our senses to 

tie contrary notwithstanding. These, by-the- 

by, are by no means to be relied upon in a 

question of temperature, as is proved by the 

experiment, described in the previous number, 

with the three bowls, where the hands of the 

same person give diametrically opposite testi- 
mony, one declaring that to be warm which the 

other positively asserts to be cool. 

The great source, as we all know, of the nat- 

ural heat of our globe is the sun. Its diminu- 
tion, or cold, which is the more familiar and 

convenient term, is due mainly to the radiation 

into space of the earth’s heat, of which during 
winter it loses in this way more than the com- 
paratively little it acquires from the solar rays, 

and we see the result in the frost and its vari- 
ous phenomena. The earth receives and gives 
away heat just as any other body. When 
brought into relation with a colder it radiates, 
or sends off its heat in radii or straight lines to 
it; and, on the contrary, when exposed to the 
influence of a hotter body, it absorbs or takes 
in its greater warmth. These processes will 
continue until an equality of temperature is 
established, a state to which our globe, the sun, 
and space constantly tend, but never attain. It 
would appear, however, that the earth is grad- 
ually getting colder, very gradually indeed, for 
the loss of temperature is only about 2° Fah- 
renheit in 5,760,000 years. 

During the night the earth loses the warmth 
it has received from the solar rays throughout 
the day. The lowest degree of cold reached 
is generally a little before sunrise. ‘This is the 
moment when most of us feel even in bed a 
certain chilliness which disposes us to huddle 
more closely within our vlankets, and draw up 
the one which at the beginning of the night we 
had rejected in consequence of its oppressive 
warmth. ‘This, too, is the time when laggards 
are least inclined to get up, for, feeling cold, 
they have an instinctive dread of the outer air 
cooled to its lowest point, and desire to await 
until its chill may be taken off by the first rays 
of the sun. 

The nocturnal cooling of our globe produces 
various phenomena, of which one of the most 





And shiver and thrill at each sigh of mine. 





familiar is the deposition of dew. This is mere- 
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ly water formed by the condensation of the va- 
por which always forms a more or less large 
constituent of the atmosphere. Near the sur- 
face of the ground, which during the night be- 
comes cold from the radiation of its heat into 
space, the air is also reduced in temperature, 
and its watery vapor is necessarily condensed 
and deposited as dew upon every chilled body. 
This deposit varies, as we know, according to 
the nature of the substance upon which it falls. 
The iron plow-share may be dry, the grind- 
stone slightly moist, and the grass where they 
are lying dripping wet, although the three have 
been exposed to the same atmospheric influ- 
ence. ‘The difference arises from the fact that 
not one of them is of the same temperature, 
each being moistened with dew in proportion to 
its lowness of degree. The cooling of terres- 
trial substances occasionally during the nights 
of the spring, when the daily heating is less 
than in summer, may descend below the freez- 
ing-point ; we then see the familiar phenome- 
non of white frost, or frozen dew. In torrid 
regions, even, where there is no natural ice, it 
may be produced by an ingenious application 
of the cold which ensues from the nightly radi- 
ation of the earth. In Bengal they dig shallow 
pits, and filling them with straw, which is a bad 
conductor, place in them flat, open vessels con- 
taining water which has been previously boiled 
to free it from air. The water continues dur- 


ing the whole night to send off its heat into | 


cold space, and the straw, by its imperfect con- 
duction, preventing the heat of the soil from 
interfering with the process, it is found in the 
morning skimmed with ice. Clear, dry nights 
are the most favorable for this operation, for 
the freer the atmosphere is from moisture and 
cloud the greater is the radiation of the earth’s 
heat into space, and consequently the more in- 
tense the cold. So, in our winters, the forma- 
tion of ice is more or less dependent upon dry 
weather and a cloudless sky. <A certain quan- 
tity of moisture is essential to the formation of 
dew, but its deposit is prevented by the inter- 
position of any thing between the ground and 
space, whether it be a cloud, or even a tree, a 
roof, or a stone-wall. 

It is a vulgar notion among farmers that the 
much-dreaded white frosts of spring are due to 
the influence of the moon, because this lumina- 


of the night when the cold becomes the most 
severe, in order that the clouds of thick smoke 
floating above the vines may form a protective 
cover by which the cooling process of radiation 
| is prevented, 

The bodies which cool most during the night 
are those which receive the greatest heat dur- 
ing the day. Vegetables appear to, but do not 
disobey this universal law, from the fact that 
much of the heat they receive is consumed by 
the evaporation of the fluids they contain, and 
have their temperature thus lowered. 

One of the most common effects of cold is the 
solidification of water in the form of ice. This, 
in its natural state, is produced during winter 
in temperate, and at all seasons in Arctic re- 
gions, by the earth radiating into space, or 
parting with more warmth than it receives from 
the sun. The fluidity of water, as of other 
liquids, is due to the heat which is interposed 
between its molecules, and keeps them so far 
separate that they readily move upon each oth- 
er. This, when abstracted in sufficient quan- 
tity, allows of the free action of the natural 
attraction which draws the particles of the body 
together and, fixing them into a solid, thus 
makes ice of water. There is nothing peculiar 
in the congelation of this familiar fluid. With 
a sufficiently low temperature there would be 
no liquids at all, and in the Arctic regions solid- 
ity is not only a characteristic of water and iron, 
but of brandy and other spirit. Ice is now no 
longer a subject of wonder in any part of the 
world, and a pacha of Egypt who cools his 
daily sherbet with a crystal from Wenham or 
Rockland Lake, would not be startled, as was 
a predecessor, by the conjuring skill of a Bel- 
zoni, who came near losing his head, not a great 
many years ago, for having declared and proved 
to the face and beard of the Oriental despot 
that he could turn water into a solid. 

Familiar, however, as ice is to most of the 
world, there is in it a great deal of interest, which 
few know any thing about, but all may easily 
learn from the study of its natural history. 
There is one peculiarity in water which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other substances in na- 
ture, and were it not for this exceptional char- 
acteristic* the whole condition of the earth 
would be changed. There is a law in obe- 





ry is always observed to shine brightly during 
the r’-hts of their occurrence. This is, how- 
ever, merely a coincidence, both naturally show- | 
ing themselves in clear weather, which is essen- 
tial to their appearance. The moon, so far 
from having any thing to do with cooling the 
earth, is constantly warming it with the rays it | 
reflects from the sun. | 





Gardeners, whether conscious of the scien-| jt solidifies into ice. 


tific fact or not that frost is the effect of the 


dience to which all bodies expand by an in- 
crease and consequently contract by a diminu- 
tion of heat, or what we are agreed to term 
cold. Water appears at first to be no excep- 
tion, since it expands as we apply heat, and 
contracts as we withdraw it, until it is reduced 
to the temperature of 39° Fahrenheit, when, by 
a miracle of Nature, it is suddenly made to re- 
verse her own order, and begins to expand until 
If it were not for this, 
yhich we have ventured to term a natural mir- 


radiation of the earth’s heat inte space, prac- | acle, the fountains of all that part of the earth 
tically act in accordance with it by protecting | where the winters are sufficiently severe for 


their delicate plants with matting. In Peru it 
has been long customary for the farmers to | 
light fires of a resinous substance at that hour 





* Bismuth and type-metal expand on cooling, but 
from a mechanical cause. 
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frost would be dried up, and life upon it ren- the experiments of the philosophers to remind 
dered impossible. Suppose that water as it) us of the expansive power of freezing water. 
froze contracted, instead of expanding, each We hardly get through one of our severe win- 
stratum as it became congealed would descend | ters without the bursting of a water-pipe to re- 
to the bottom of sea, river, and spring, until | fresh our memory in regard to this scientific 
the whole was converted into a mass as fixed in| fact. It is surprising that the application of 
solidity as the mountains of granite. another scientific fact is not oftener made as a 
Water at 39° is contracted within the small-| remedy for these inconvenient and expensive 
est space of which it is capable, and a quart-| eruptions of freezing Croton. All pipes, how- 
measure contains more of it at that than any | ever exposed to frost, may be kept secure by 
other temperature. This contraction at 39° | inclosing them in tubesvof tin-plate, by which a 
Fahrenheit accounts for the fact that the water | layer of non-conducting air would always sur- 
at the bottom of deep lakes is always found at | round them, so as to prevent the water from 
this degree. During the nights of autumn the reaching a dangerous lowness of temperature. 
strata of surface water of the lakes are cooled ; | Housekeepers can console themselves for their 
and as they become denser sink, while the warm- | frequent domestic catastrophes during winter. 
er from below rise to take their place; and | Thus, when they persist in exposing their pitch- 
when in their turn reduced in temperature, also | ers, and other vessels of feeble crockery, filled 
fall. ‘The water at 39°, at which it contracts with Croton to the hard frost of the night, they 
the most, and therefore acquires :ts greater | will be able next morning, while picking up the 
density, must sink below all the rest. In the) broken fragments, to reflect with philosophic 
summer the surface water of the lake becomes | delight upon the scientific truth that water, 
heated, but being at the same time expanded | when cold enough, will expand and break what- 
and, rendered lighter, it keeps its place. In| ever resists its natural inclination for space. 
colder weather the surface and the rest may | When the cold is excessive the strongest vessel, 
reach the same temperature—39°—when there | though open, may be burst by the freezing of 
will be, of course, no change in position. In| the liquid it contains, for the surface congealing 
winter the superficial stratum is turned into ice, | first acts as a firm cover or stopper, and, resist- 
which expanding and being consequently light- ing the subsequent expansion of the depths, the 
er, keeps above, and does not affect the depths | bottom is forced to give way. The mere moist- 
below. The crust thus formed keeps the water ure absorbed by the earth swells occasionally 
beneath from cooling in cold weather; and in| with sufficient force, when the cold is excessive, 
hot, although the surface is much warmed, the to overturn the most solid structures, and great 
liquid conduction is so slight that the depths of | rocks have been riven by drops of water frozen 
the lake do not acquire any calculable degree | as they trickled through their crevices, and trees 
of increased temperature. Heat is thus con- | split by the sap arrested in its circulation and 
stantly stored up at the bottom of deep rivers, | expanded to a solid by a sudden frost. 
lakes, and seas, and the life of delicate animals During winter in our latitude it may be said 
and vegetables made possible even within the | without much exaggeration that it snows on 
ribs of eternal ice. | every cold day even when the sky is cloudless. 
The resolute will of Nature is nowhere more | With a temperature sufficiently low the moisture 
manifest than in the exercise of this expansion | which the atmosphere always contains freezes 
of substances, Whether, it be the conversion | and forms small crystals of ice, so minute and 
of a solid into a fluid, or a fluid into a vapor, | transparent as not to be seen with the naked 
the change is effected with an almost irresistible | eye, but of such excessive sharpness as to be 
force. Water becoming steam, with its familiar distinctly felt on every frosty day piercing the 
might, hardly shows greater power than when 





| skin as the wind drives them against the ex- 
turning into a solid. Take a cast-iron tube, posed face. When the atmosphere is unusually 
fill it with water, and after closing its aperture | moist these little crystals condense the watery 
with a stopper of metal screwed fast, expose it | vapor on their cold surfaces, and becoming thus 
to the frost of a severe winter day. The result | enlarged grow into what we call flakes of snow. 
will be that the tube will be split, with a great | These, retaining the original crystalline form 
noise like that of a cannon, from end to end, by| of their nuclei, possess the most beautiful 
the water trying to find space enough to expand | shapes. Many hundred different ones have 
into ice. An English officer of artillery at Que-| been counted, but all were merely modifica- 
bee filled a bomb-shell fourteen inches in diam- | tions of a star with six rays, Water in freezing 
eter with water, and after driving firmly into its | also assumes these graceful forms, but in the 
nozzle an iron pin, threw it out where it was | mass of ice the crystals are so joined together 
exposed to a severe Canadian frost. The stop-| as not to be distinctly perceptible. By an in- 
per was soon forced out to a distance of more | genious contrivance the frozen casket may be 
than a hundred yards, and a cylinder of ice | made to disclose its hidden beauties. 

eight or nine inches long projected from the} The glaciers which fill great mountain gorges 
orifice. On repeating the experiment the iron | and extensive valleys with Niagaras of ice, and 
pin kept its place, but the shell itself was rent | sweeping down in their irresistible course tear 
in twain, and the crack filled with protruding away mountain-sides and crush every obstacle, 
ice. In this latitude we have no occasion for , leaving no trace of man and the puny structures 
Vor. XXXVIII.—No. 227.—42 
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he has audaciously raised under their threaten- | panded by the solar warmth into vapor, which 
ing brows, are merely made of feathery flakes | rising to the cold mountain heights, condense 
of snow which a breath could melt. On the | into clouds and snow. 

tops of high mountains the watery vapor of the The geologists, as is known even to the mos 
atmosphere is condensed in the form of snow, | superficial student of the earth’s history, attrjp. 
which covers eternally their summits. ‘ Some- | ute much of the present condition of its surface 
times,” says the French savant Cazin, “the | to the effect of glaciers during what is terme; 
masses of snow descend the declivities as ava- | ‘‘the Glacial Epoch.” The scientific trayeloy 
lanches, with a noise as of thunder, and fill the | observes, almost every where he directs hi: 
valleys; sometimes they slip along slowly and | skilled eye, the traces of these destructive 
accumulate at the base of the declivities in com- | monsters of matter. In Switzerland, lioweyer. 
pressed masses. The air imprisoned in the | where they are of a fresher date, though long 








flakes of snow is little by little expelled, and | before the creation of man, he may see them 
the mass becomes still more solid; it presses | more distinctly. Here he notices the rocky 
heavily on the rocks at the bottom of the higher | borders of the valleys scored by deep furrows, 
valleys, and descends gradually toward the |some of which are polished and rounded off. 
lower. Here, in consequence of the increased j and others streaked or channeled, but all eyi- 
warmth, it again attains the temperature of the | dently produced by some down-tending mass 
freezing-point, and begins to melt. Then re-| of irregular edges and gritty hardness, grind- 
gelation takes place at an immense scale, be-| ing, chiseling out, and rubbing on the stony 
cause the bottom of the valley and the sides of | surfaces along which it has been impelled with 
the mountain present an obstacle to the gliding | more or less speed. On the chalky slopes of 
of the ice. Continually impelled by its weight, | the Jura, moreover, there are blocks of the 
the mass may break in overcoming the obsta- | same granite which forms the summits of the 
cles to its progress, and immense and deep | Alps, from which they must have been torn 
transverse crevasses result from the rupture. | away and borne down by glaciers, until arrest- 
Soon, however, the downward pressure of the ed at the places where they now rise as rugged 
consolidated snow and ice causes the sides of |monuments of chaos. Similar operations are 
the crevasse to meet, and re-gelation takes place. | now goingon, Glaciers, as they descend the 
In the mean time other crevasses are produced | slopes of the mountain, tear away and carry 
by the same causes, and the downward pressure | with them great fragments of rock, which are 
continuing, are again compactly closed by the | deposited here and there on their course, as the 
law of re-gelation. Thus the glacier moves slow- | ice which holds them melts away. 

ly down the valley, at a rate of progress varying | Tyndall has the credit of supplying, by an in- 
from fifteen inches daily in the winter to thirty | genious suggestion, a plausible explanation of 


inches in the summer, dragging here and there | the glacial epoch. He says that to account for 



























































































































































the débris of rock which have yielded to its 
efforts.” Once in a warmer region, the great 
glacier melts without and within, and flows forth 
as a river, the source of which may be thus 
traced to a flake of snow. 


This re-gelation—or freezing again—to which | 


the formation of these great masses of ice is 
mainly due, is a process which is repeated by 
every boy who makes a snow-ball. The flakes 
of snow, by the pressure and warmih of his 
hand, are brought together and melted, so that 
they have the position, the freedom from air, 
and degree of cold necessary for union. With 
continued handling the snow-ball becomes, as 
we all know and are made to feel if struck by 
it, a hard mass of ice. Tyndall, the successor 
of Faraday, has shown such is the plastic na- 
ture of ice, that by forcing it in wooden moulds 
it may be made to take the form of lenses, 
spheres, cups, or even human and other figures, 
These simple experiments are all illustrated in 
the formation of glaciers, which are derived, as 
we have seen, from mere flakes of snow, which 
in tury owe their origin to the drops which com- 
pose the great bodies of water constituting so 
large a portion of our globe. The lakes, seas, 


| ing of the whole country are marked distinctly 


its phenomena we have only to suppose, in that 
| geological age, a more powerful condensing 
japparatus than exists at present. For this 
jall that would be required would be loftier 
mountains, the summits of which we know in- 
crease in cold with their height. This being 
conceded, it might be possible, as is probable, 
that the temperature of the earth was much 
higher, even in the glacial period, than it is 
now. ‘The sun may have distilled, by its 
greater heat, more abundantly and rapidly the 
seas into vapor, which, in its turn, having 
mountains with loftier summits to rise to, and 
therefore of greater cold, may have been con- 
defsed into more copious snows, and solidified 
|into vaster glaciers. Those countries, there- 
| fore, where the “glacial epoch” has left its 
| records, may be considered to have sunk, in 
| consequence of the gradual depression of the 
surface of the earth, from the cooling and 
shrinking of its molten interior. The mount- 
ains of Switzerland have been unquestionably 
| higher than they are, and traces of the sink- 








on the sides of the Alps and the Jura. 
All are familiar with the fact that ice is cold; 


and oceans, together with the mountains, form | but many will be surprised to hear that when 
a vast distilling apparatus of which the sun is | melting into water it is colder still. This is, 


the source of heat. The surface of these great 


| however, a truth which scientific experiment 
reservoirs cf water are being constantly ex- | es 


tablishes and daily experience illustrates. 
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The confectioner is not satisfied with pounding | keeping up a brisk current of air with the noz- 
the ice, but mixes salt with it before heaping | zle of a pair of bellows thrust into the vessel. 
it about the vessel which contains the cream he | This will rapidly change the liquid into a gas, 
desires to freeze. He, when asked why he | by which sufficient cold will at once be pro- 
makes such a mixture, will simply say that it | duced to freeze water. 
js for the sake of producing a greater cold; but| The mere diminution of the pressure upon 
how this effect results he will probably not be | moist air will, in consequence of its sudden ex- 
able to explain. The salt makes the ice colder | pansion, produce a degree of cold quite mani- 
merely by causing it to melt, and it causes it to | fest to the senses. Fogs, rain, and even snow 
melt in consequence of its avidity for water, | are not seldom owing to this cause, and we can 
which it can only obtain by turning the solid | produce them artificially by this simple experi- 
into aliquid. Such is the attraction of chloride | ment. Take two glass reservoirs communica- 
of sodium (salt) for water, say the philosophers, | ting with each other by stop-cocks. Put into 
that it overcomes the cohesion between the par- | one air saturated with moisture, and produce a 
ticles of ice. | vacuum in the other by means of the air-pump, 
Substances are’either solids, liquids, or gas-| and then open the communication between 
es, into each of which all may be respectively | them, when a miniature storm will be the result, 
converted, according to the degrees of heat to | with its usual concomitants of wind, mist, rain, 
which they are exposed. It is true that the | or snow. 
natural philosopher and chemist have not yet In tropical countries they use vessels of po- 
been able to perfect their instruments so as to | rous earthenware to keep their water fresh, which 
make ocular demonstration of the universality | is the natural effect of the evaporation going on 
of the law; but the examples of obedience to | constantly from their surfaces kept in perpetual 
it are so numerous as to leave no doubt of its | moisture by the transuding liquid. ‘The cool- 
existence. In all these changes of form, which | ing lotions of the surgeon owe their refreshing 
are essentially due to heat, there are manifesta- | qualities to their ready evaporation. An old 
tions of its presence or absence—or rather of its | doctor says: ‘‘The frequent abuse of such ap- 
increase or diminution, for it is never absolute- | plications will afford a striking illustration of 
ly wanting. When a solid is turned into a li-| the necessity of chemical knowledge for the 
quid, and a liquid into a vapor or gas, cold is | preparation and direction of remedies. I have 
produced; and, with the reverse of these oper- | known a lotion of this kind applied to the head, 
ations, heat is the result. In the first example, | when the patient has immediately covered it 
the heat is supposed to be consumed or exclu- | with a flannel cap, and thus converted into a 
sively employed in executing the change in the | rubefacient that which was intended to act as a 
An opposite mistake, and not 


interior of the bodies, and therefore can give no | refrigerant.” 
outward sensible manifestation of itself; in the | less frequent one perhaps, is when spirits on 


being applied for the sake of creating a desired 
warmth are so exposed to the air as to evapo- 
rate and produce a dreaded cold. Any one who 


second, as the transformations are effected by 
what we term cold, or the absence of heat, there | 
is no consumption or employment of this prin- | 


ciple within, and it therefore exhibits itself 
without. So the melting of ice produces cold ; 
and this is the purpose of what are termed 
freezing-mixtures, which are ordinarily made by 
mixing pounded ice and salt together. A con- 


has been to sea must have noticed the old sailor, 
| when asked the “ way” of the wind, plunge his 
| finger into his mouth and hold it up in the 
| air before he ventures to deliver his unquestion- 
| able oracle. He seems, with his uplifted hand 


siderable cold can, however, be produced with- | and solemn manner, as if engaged in some mys- 
out ice. Salt dissolved or melted in water will | terious communion with old Boreas or some of 
lower the temperature sufficiently to be indica- | his fellow-divinities of the elements; but his act 


ted by the thermometer; and nitrate of am- 
monia, treated in the same way, will reduce it 
below the freezing-point. 

The one principle is apparent in all the vari- 
ous processes of producing artificial cold, which 
is universally the result of a change from a 
greater to a less density of form. The spiritu- 
ous fluids, such as alcohol and ether, which evap- 
orate readily and thus turn with facility from 
the liquid to the gaseous state, offer the aptest 


illustration of the effect of such a transforma- | 


tion upon temperature. A drop of sulphuric 
ether on the hand will produce by its quick 
change to vapor an immediate sensation of 
cold. <A draft of air greatly facilitates the 
operation. Ice can be produced almost instan- 
taneously by simply taking a thin glass tube con- 
taining water, and after putting it into a tum- 
bler filled with cotton saturated with ether, 


is not one of superstition, but a philosophical 
process, though he might not confess to it under 
so dignified a title. ‘The saliva on his finger 
evaporates most readily on the part exposed to 
the wind, and thus indicates by a greater cold 
its direction. Afiy one who in some way or 
other has got a good wetting and can not read- 
ily change his dripping clothes, should bear in 
mind the scientific fact that evaporation pro- 
duces cold, and consequently avoid wind and 
all circumstances calculated to increase it, A 
dry over-coat thrown over his saturated suit will 
probably prevent all the evils of a chill. 

The most intense cold ever produced is ob- 
| tained by mixing frozen carbonic acid and ether 
together. By this a temperature as low as 212° 
| Fahrenheit below freezing-point can be reached ; 
| and to the use of this artificial cold chemists are 
|indebted for the solidification of certain sub- 
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stances which can not otherwise be made to 
change their forms. By its touch flowing 
quicksilver is turned at once into a solid which | 
may be hammered, cut, or worked, as any other | 
metal; but care must be taken not to grasp it | 
too firmly with the hand, for it will burn the | 
flesh, or produce the same effect by the sudden | 
abstraction of its heat as red-hot iron. If | 
moulds are filled with mercury, and surround- | 
ed by the mixture of frozen carbonic acid and | 
ether, busts and statuettes, glistening like silver, 
may be produced, and these will be frozen so 
hard that they will last for a considerable time. 

The most intense cold ever endured by man 
was 70° below zero, or 102° below freezing- | 
point, of Fahrenheit, Arctic travelers have 
been able not only to bear this excessive lowness 
of temperature, but while exposed to it to pre- 
serve their health and even enjoy life. Though | 
their broth might thicken to a soapy solid dur- 
ing its short and hasty transit from the boiling 
pot on the fire to their hungry mouths, and | 
their brandy become so congealed as to make 
it necessary to clip it into bits with a hatchet, 
and turn them well, like sugar-plums, under the 
warm tongue before they could be melted and 
easily swallowed, the temperature of their bod- 
ies would hardly vary. The easy adaptation 
of the human system to extreme changes from 
heat to cold and cold to heat is marvelous. 
Men have gone into ovens of a temperature of 
212°, and, while beef-steaks were broiling and 
the kettle was sounding its steam alarum by 
their sides, have borne the excessive heat with- 


| 
| 


out much ineonvenience and no subsequent suf- 


fering. Whether the surrounding cold be suf- 


ficient to solidify one’s whisky, or the heat to | 


cook his dinner, his own temperature must re- 
main at about 98°. This is effected in the lat- 
ter case by the abundant perspiration supplied 
by the natural water which forms so large a 
portion of the composition of the human body. 
This coming to the surface and being rapidly 
evaporated, and thus changing its form from a 
liquid to a gas, serves to keep down the tem- 
perature of the body to its naturally low degree. 
When exposed, on the contrary, to excessive 
cold, all the internal energy of the human sys- 
tem is concentrated in keeping up its internal 
combustion. This is aided by increased activ- 
ity of breathing, the consumption of fatty and 
other substances which supply the animal fire 
with its carbon, or fuel, and the protection of 
the surface of the body with warm coverings. 
The object of dress in cold weather is not to 
give warmth, as many suppose, but to keep what 
the body may already possess, The hvat we 
have is mostly of our own making, and is the 
result of the chemical action or human fire 
lighted within us; and we must take care, as 
we ordinarily do in winter, that its warmth 
shall not be used up too quickly for our natural 
means of keeping it going. ‘These consist in 
enveloping ourselves in flannels, broadcloths, 
furs, and feathers, and when in repose living 


in an atmosphere the temperature of which has | 


been raised by artificial heat. It is not safe, 
however, to rely too much on such means, fo; 
these can only aid in keeping what we haye. 
but not adding to our store; and this is essep. 
tial, for the process by which heat is made js 
necessary for other purposes in the human econ. 
omy equally essential to health. In cold weath. 
er, especially, we require a great deal of exercise 
and a plentiful supply of pure air, that not on}y 
the human fire may be quickened, but tha: 


| through the appetite thus increased we may be 


constantly taking in fresh stocks of combustible 
material, 

To keep a thing cold in summer and warm 
in winter requires, curiously enough, although 
the results are so different, the same appliances, 
To preserve ice throughout the hottest weather 


| we have to surround it, as we do ourselves in 


winter, with non-conductors, Thus the sides 


of our ice-houses are filled in with saw-dust or 


charcoal, and we wrap our crystal Rockland or 
Wenham Lake on the hottest day in August in 
flannel to keep it cool, as we in December en- 
velop ourselves with the same material that we 
may retain our natural warmth. In the former 
case the non-conducting wool prevents the ex- 


ternal heat from reaching what it covers, and 
; in the latter it hinders the internal from es- 
caping. 
Nature, in its provident care, has freely dis 
tributed among its numerous dependents these 
non-conductors wherever they might prove the 
| most useful. The eider-duck, a bird peculiar 
| to cold climates, is furnished with a down which 
is almost impervious to heat. So with the swan 
; and most birds, and especially their young, the 
plumage of which is exceptionally soft and light, 
as these fledgelings require more and produce 
less heat than those of stronger wing. ‘This 
| beneficent care of Nature has extended still fur- 
| ther, and penetrated even to the egg, where the 
living principle has been warmly enveloped with 
a non-conducting albumen (white of the egg), 
and its vitality thus preserved in spite of its fre- 
quent deprivation by absence of the hen-bird 
of the maternal warmth. ‘The eel, tench, and 
also the garden-slug, or snail, have the power 
of secreting a slimy fluid, which serves as a 
warm coat to protect them against exposure to 
unusual cold. Those fish thus provided will 
live longer when drawn from their warmer ele- 
ment into the colder air than the mackerel, for 
example, which, having no such provision, is 
quick to die when landed, The blubber of the 
grampus and whale, as well as the corpulence 
of the alderman, are securities against freezing 
to death, although the former wallow in seas 
cooled by ice, and the latter waddle at the slow- 
est pace exposed to the frost of a severe New 
York winter's day. Nature, by a wonderful 
process of compensation, is always equalizing 
its distribution of gifts, and thus cold and heat, 
practically as well as theoretically, become al- 
most convertible terms, and life is made as en- 
joyable exposed to the freezing touch of the 
one as to the melting breath of the other. 








FALSE AND TRUE. 





FALSE AND TRUE. 


Two walked under the olive-trees shading the walls of an ancient town, 
Long ago, as with gold and purple canopied bravely the sun went down. 


Strangely mated for lovers, they—he an eagle, and she a dove— 
He with eyes of prophecy, under such a forehead as laurels love ; 


She with bashful and tender face, softly radiant with love’s surprise— 
Flushed with pink, like a peach-tree blossom under the fair Italian skies. 
“‘ Farewell, darling,” he smiling said; “though this parting be bitter pain, 
To the labor whose crowning waits me I must go—but I come again. 


“Then, sweet love, how your heart will beat! From your swallow’s nest looking down 
You shall see how the eager people greet me back to the dear old town. 


“Years may pass ere that golden day, fate and fortune may be unkind, 
Yet no woman shall call me husband save the dear one I leave behind. 


“Will you love me with patient love ?—hold me precious the long years throug: ” 
Let us see, when the test is over, which of our two hearts proves most true !” 


So he followed his guiding star to the region of song and art, 
Wrought his dreams in the deathless marble, wooing Fame with a lover's heart. 


Every shape of immortal youth which the soul of the artist thrills, 
Charmed to sleep by some weird enchanter under the fair Carrara hills— 


Gods and heroes of days gone by; saints and cherubs, a shining band— 
Woke and rose, in their snowy beauty perfect under his master-hand. 


Friendship sought him, and praise, and power; many a heart he wronged and rent; 
Many a worship he won and wasted—smiling, spoiling, where’er he went ; 

Went the way that an artist loves, skimming the selfish sweets of life— 

Giving to no one noble woman, loved and reverenced, the name of wife; 


Yet he frittered his heart away, little by little, on many shrines, 

Keeping nothing for her who waiting looked for him through her window vines. 
So his beautiful years went by, smoothed by honors and ease and gold, 

Till at last, after fourscore summers, all the days of his life were told. 


Then they took him in splendid state back once more to the dear old town, 
Where with his early love he wandered long ago as the sun went down. 


Down the street as his funeral passed, leaning out from her casement high, 

Pale and trembling, a white-haired woman gazed and wept as the crowd went by. 
All are conquered by Fate or Time—there are changes in fifty yeays— 

Fifty years! And alas, a widow gave the dead man these burning tears. 


She whose youth he had sorely wronged, she whose heart he had starved and slain, 
Now at his tardy coming uttered all her passionate grief and pain. 


Eating the bread of lonely toil she had waited through tedious years, 

Hoping all things, in tears and silence, fond and faithful despite her fears ; 

Then with a languid, cold consent, after patience and hope were dead, 

Wedded another, whose constant passion sought her still, though her youth had fled. 


Moan of people and chant of priest rose and wailed like a soul in woe; 
Plumes like midnight and trailing sables slowly swept through the street below. 


‘*Oh, my darling!” she sobbed aloud, shaken sore by her utter woe; 
“Oh, my dearest, is this the coming which you promised so long ago? 
“Taunt me not with my broken troth, oh my love whom I still adore! 
You who lived in the love of women, winning, wasting for evermore— 


‘*You who honor the empty husk of your vow when your lips are dumb, 

No proud woman has called you husband, and you come—as you pledged to come. 
** Loyal to him whose name I bore, yet I loved you, and only you; 

Judge between us, oh tender mother, which is the false and which the trae!” 
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all but impossible to pass in one between t 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MAIDENS. | twin en Standing, relatively to each ane 
N the summer of 1858 I visited the northeast | southeast and northwest, diagonally opposed to 
corner of Ireland, whose bold cliffs and rug- | the strong current of the Channel, the wayes 
ged, rocky shores are dear to the heart and striking upon one rock, recoil toward the other, 
memory of many now separated from them by | boiling, foaming, and roaring in that narrow 
the wide Atlantic, and there witnessed the clos- | strait with inconceivable and grand fury, Thus 
ing scene of a romance not less improbable than | no boat is kept upon either rock, as it could ie 
the creations of fiction. Just where the shores | of so little use, and would prove a tempting 
of Ireland and Scotland most nearly approach | source of danger. At the time spoken of the 
each other, and the proverbially stormy waters | light-keeper of the North Maiden was a map 
of the Irish Sea rush impetuously through the | whom we will call Sheil; his family consisted 
narrow Channel, as though impatient to join | of a son who had arrived at man’s estate, and a 
the swelling waves of the North Atlantic, there | second wife, the mother of three young children, 
stand off the coast of Antrim two huge sister Michael Sheil, acting as assistant to his fa- 
rocks, known as ‘The Maidens.” Situated | ther, was qualifying himself for a similar post, 
about three miles from the shore, and a quarter | Besides cleaning and tending the lamps, their 
of a mile asunder, they are in mid-track of ves- | duties comprised looking after several buoys, 
sels bound for Londonderry and the Clyde, and | placed off the coast for the guidance of naviga- 
form a dangerous impediment in the way of the | tors, and maintaining in perfect order the ap- 
weather-beaten bark seeking a refuge in the safe | paratus for rescuing the crew of any unfortu- 
harbor of Larne. nate vessel which might be driven against the 
These rocks may be described as irregular, | inhospitable bosom of these cruel Maidens, 
blunted cones; the summit of each is a rugged | Plenty of work, therefore, filled their hands 
platform raised thirty feet above high-water | and formed the best preventive against the ennui 
mark, the sides steep and inaccessible as a} so often complained of by their more happily 
builded wall. Many a goodly ship, with every | situated but less bysy brethren. 
soul on board, has here gone down to swift and Michael was looking forward to a period yet 
certain destruction—many a fishing-boat been | some months distant when, his time of probation 
drawn into the deadly current between the rocks | having expired, he should receive an appoint- 
and swamped or dashed to pieces. ment, and take with him, perhaps to a less iso- 
On each of these desolate pinnacles a light- | lated abode, sweet Ellen Byrne, daughter of the 
house has been erected, with dwellings for the | keeper on the South Maiden; for so the an- 
family of the light-keeper and his assistant, and | cient story fulfills itself with sublime indiffer- 
year in and year out the twin lights beam across | ence to clime and circumstance. 
those stormy waters, making the once terrible The hopes and desires of the young folks 
Maidens friendly guiding-stars and harbingers | were known and approved by the parents of 
of safety. both; and the bright spot in the unvarying 
Ah! what sacrifices does the welfare of our | round of Michael’s duties was that hour while 
race demand of many ofits units. In order | the water-boat discharged its load at the South- 
to minister to our need, profit, pleasure, some | ern rock, or the blissful but infrequent occa- 
drive engine of the midnight train, facing the | sions when the voyage ashore was performed by 
biting blast and cutting sleet—some labor in the | them together. These sunny days were, how- 
scorching breath of the furnace—some toil in | ever, of brief duration. 
the mine, rarely beholding the fair face of Day | The test of true love, which is said to be ap- 
—and some spend in the lonely, wave-washed | plied in some form or other to every genuine 
light-tower the long hours of the wintry night. | courtship, was speedily to be applied to theirs 
The dwellers in these weird habitations have | in a sharp and decisive manner. The elder 
surely need to be furnished with more than or- | Sheil was a man of angry and jealous temper. 
dinary mental resources, and to be fortified by | Hearing that certain small privileges, for which 
a thousand inner compensations. The light-| he had sued in vain, were granted to Byrne, 
keepers of the Maidens in fair weather hold | his junior in the service, by the superior offi- 
daily communication with the shore and with | cers, Sheil vowed eternal vengeance against the 
one another by means of the large, strong-built | entire family on the South Maiden, forbidding, 
boat with a crew of three men, which conveys | in terms of insult and outrage, all further com- 
to them food, stores, and water, for which last | munication between them and his own heuse- 
there is in each rock a hewn reservoir capable | hold. \ 
of containing a supply for three weeks, Some-| . Bright and fair dawned the morning after 
times in winter and rough weather the water- | this command had been issued; yet, when the 
boat can not put out for days together, and at | boat reached the foot of the rock-hewn stair, no 
such times the sojourn on the rocks must be a ascending step of Michael was heard by her 
very epitome of dreary isolation. It is at all who stood coyly hidden behind an angle of the 
seasons hazardous to attempt the passage from | wall at their accustomed meeting-place. A 
the main land in a small open boat, ever liable | second and a third day, yet no Michael, not 
to be capsized by the sudden squalls of wind | even a written line to explain his absence ; and 
so frequent in these narrow seas, while it is | Ellen, whose pride forbade her making any in- 
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quiry of the boatmen on the subject uppermost | should the needful materials be obtained ? 
in her heart, pursued her household tasks, now | How should he find time for such prolonged 
wondering and silently weeping, now brushing | labor? 


Love, like faith, laughs at impossibili- 


away her tears, and tossing her brown locks | ties, and oftentimes converts the most imprac- 


with a spasm of indignation. 
At last the captain of the water-boat, a rough 


ticable designs into achieved facts. 


On the upposite side of the roc’: to the land- 


man but a kindly, sought Ellen in the house, | ing-stair, and consequently free from observa- 
for she came to the landing-place no longer, | tion from the water, Michael had long ago dis- 
and saying with a meaning tone, “ Cheery now, | covered a little cave, haunt of the sea-birds, 
lass!” handed her the letter penned by Mike | into which he had penetrated to rob their nests 


during his watch in the tower to tell her the 


of their treasure of eggs, gaining access to it by 


story of their present separation, and closing a | means of a rope-ladder secured to the rock im- 
lover's passionate lamentations with an exhorta- | mediately above the cave’s mouth—a mode of 


tion to trust in him and be faithful. 


Many a/| descent and ascent practicable only to a slight 


missive between the pair was conveyed by the | and active man, while to miss his footing in- 
sympathizing captain during the long months | volved a fall into the troubled water, and a 


of the weary winter that succeeded. 


With the | dash against the pitiless granite wal!. The 


lapse of time came no signs of relenting on the | upper part of the cavern was some feet above 
part of Sheil, and by taking every means in his | high-water; its floor, sloping upward as it re- 
power to annoy and injure his neighbor he at | ceded, was for the most part dry; but at the 
last aroused in him an equally implacable ha- | entrance invaded by the waves of each return- 
tred, Byrne bade his two daughters never | ing tide. 


again to mention the name of Sheil in his pres- 


Hither Michael at once began to convey his 


ence. slender stock of material — drift-wood drawn 


Poor Ellen drooped at first, but, helped by 
the loving sympathy of her younger sister, grew 
after a while composed and apparently content- 
ed. Her father began to think that Mike Sheil 
had no great hold on her heart, and was con- 
firmed in his opinion by observing that Captain 
Morris came always now to the angle by the 
landing-place, and was received by Ellen with 
a ready smile. The captain was a widower, 
had a pleasant cottage at Larne, was part own- 
er of a small coasting-vessel, and being a hale, 
hearty man, of little more than forty, was es- | 
teemed by Byrne no ineligible husband for his | 
elder daughter, though she had numbered 
scaree nineteen summers, 

While thus it fared with one of the plighted 
lovers the other pursued his daily avocations in 
a silent, resolved, clock-like manner that might 
have been suggestive to a more acute intelli- 
gence than his father’s of the existence of an 
undercurrent of thought more engrossing than 
the labor that occupied his hands. 

Now Michael Sheil, motherless child of a 
stern father, had early learned to take counsel 
with himself, and determined, even during the 
first ebullition of the light-keeper’s wrath, while 
apparently acquiescing in his fiat, to take secret 
measures for defying it. 

By leaving his post he would retard his gain- 
ing a position, of which in due time he was tol- 
erably certain. He had just entered the last 
year of his assistantship; and a friend, who 
had influence at head-quarters, promised Mi- 
chael to press for his appointment, at its ex- 
piration, to a light-station in a distant part of 


from the sea—a few remaining planks left be- 
hind by the carpenters who had recently erect- 
ed a shed—all these were lowered down the 
rock into the water; thence drawn with slow 
and painful effort into his strange work-shop by 
the unaided strength of the solitary worker. 
During the winter months it was customary 
to divide the long night into two watches—the 
elder Sheil taking the first watch from sunset 
till midnight, when he was relieved by his son, 
who extinguished the lamps at sunrise. The 
interval until nine o'clock, the family breakfast 
hour, was Michael's precious opportunity for de- 
scending into the cave to continue his secret 
labor; often interrupted, however, by a foggy 
morning, rendering it necessary to burn the 
light far into the day, and by the periodical re- 
currence of high tide at the hour of dawn. 

Fortune favored the brave and patient lover 
by casting upon the rock a swamped and bat- 
tered boat; this, ostensibly breaking up for fire- 
wood, he took carefully to pieces, stowed away 
the ribs in the cave, and found them a most 
valuable contribution to his store. The friend- 
ly boatmen, though ignorant of their destined 
use, brought a few other indispensable articles, 
such as tools and nails. Little by little, pro- 
gressing more rapidly with the lengthening 
mornings of the spring, the work grew, till at 
the close of nine long months the frail skiff was 
completed ; and the faithful lover awaited only 
a calm and moonlight night to favor his first 
perilous adventure. 

It was mid-May, and the light-keepers now 
took alternate night-watches. There was little 





Ireland. 

In the mean time he determined to build a 
boat, wherein, hazarding the dangers of the 
wild sea, he might pay stolen visits to his be- 
loved. But how could this design be accom- 
plished without discovery within the circum- 
scribed limits of his island home? Whence 


fear that a footstep on the rock or the splashing 
| of an oar in the water would be audible in the 
| tower above the ceaseless sound of even the 

most placid summer sea. So, having determ- 
| ined to set out at midnight, when his father was 
| on duty, and return in the early morning, when 

he had retired to rest, Michael apprised Ellen 
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of his intention of being at their old meeting- 
place next morning between two and three—a 
somewhat early hour for a love tryst. 

Wonder, fear, and joy contended with each 
other all day in Ellen’s bosom, and many were 


the whispered discussions between the sisters as | 


to the manner in which this unlooked for visit 
was to be accomplished. Katie decided in fa- 
vor of Michael imitating the feat of Leander ; 
Ellen entertained the soberer notion that the 
Captain had been prevailed upon to make a 
night trip with the water-boat. IIl fared it 
that day with Ellen’s cookery and the thousand 
occupations of a solitary household. 
all her younger sister's ready wit and light- 


hearted drollery to divert attention from her | 


abstracted looks and frequent blunders. 


Having vainly tried to sleep, Ellen arose | 
. . . . | 
while it was yet not far past midnight, and sat | 


at her window gazing intently toward the North 
Maiden. At last she descried a dark speck 
crossing the shining track cast by the light- 
tower on the unusually calm water. 
a wide circuit to the southward to avoid the 


current of the strait and the broken water which | 


indicates the site of a submerged group called 
the Shearing Rocks, the little boat, named by 
her builder The Hope, advanced bravely over 


the waves, and was at length brought to at foot 


of the landing-stair on the South Rock before 
the admiring eyes of both sisters, 
A tender and tearful greeting was exchanged 


between the long-parted lovers—for there is a | 


bitter as well as a sweet taste to the stolen mor- | 


sel—and the joy of their meeting was shaded by 
a sense of danger and a fear of present discoy- 
ery. As the story of the building of the little 
bark was poured into Ellen’s wondering ear | 


her cheek blanched at the thought of all the 
perils so unwearyingly incurred for her sake. 


“And now, darling,” said Mike, ‘read this | 


letter that I got this morning from Uncle 
James.” 


The letter informed Michael that his appoint- | 


ment was secured to the Light, on the 


It needed | 


Making | 


the necessary arrangements for their marriage, 
The girls anxiously watched the receding skiff 
until a white handkerchief was way ed for a mo- 
ment from the rock, the promised token that 
| Mike had reached home safe and undiscoy ered, 
During the short period which remained to 
| the two sisters to spend together they sewed in. 
dustriously at Ellen’s wardrobe, and having ob. 
tained permission of their father to accept an in- 
vitation to visit some relatives in King’s Coun- 
ty, they had the better pretext fur making ya- 
rious purchases and preparations. Parcel] by 
parcel most of the girls’ personal possessions 

were sent ashore to the house of a grand-aunt, 
whither it was arranged Katie should go a day 
or two before the journey, and pack them for 
| traveling, her sister following her on the 21st, 
the day fixed on for the wedding. 

The English law requires that marriages 
should take place between the hours of eight 
and twelve a.m. <As the water-boat would not 
return from the rocks till too late in the day, 
and as, moreover, Byrne announced his inten- 
| tion of going with Ellen to see his daughters 
comfortably started on their trip, the success of 
their plan depended on the lovers being able to 
make the voyage in the early morning by The 
| Hope. 

On the 16th of June wild weather set in; a 
stiff breeze blew continually for several days, 
| at times swelling into a fierce gale; the angry 
sea lashed, foaming, against the rocks, sent up 
a blinding spray that made one tower invisible 
| from the other by day. For three days the wa- 
 ter-boat could not venture out. Gloomy faces 
land foreboding hearts dwelt on both the Maid- 
‘ens. 

On the fourth morning, the weather having 
| somewhat moderated, Captain Morris fulfilled 
| his wonted service, but was with difficulty per- 
suaded to take Katie back with him. Per- 
| ceiving at length, by the eagerness of her en- 
treaties, that she had some especial reason for 
| desiring to face so stormy a passage, he made 
every possible arrangement for her comfort, and 


southern shore of Ireland; a good berth, but | placed her in the most sheltered position the 


only available for a married man, and the du- | 


ties were to be entered upon at midsummer. 
‘* An’ shure, Mike,” wrote his uncle, ‘‘ ye know 
some fair colleen that ye can persuade to share | 
it wid ye, though it is sae short a notice.” 

With downcast eyes and burning blushes, 
Ellen returned the letter to Michael, leaving | 
her hand within his. No words were needed 
to assure him of the possession of the entire 
trust he had so well earned. 

As he saw the buoyancy of the boat during 
the passage to the rock, “‘ What,” thought Mi- 
chael, “if she can carry both of us?” Ellen | 
was easily persuaded to step in, and it was evi- 
dent that little vessel was capable of sustaining | 
the double burden, Ere the brief hour of the | 
interview had expired Ellen had agreed, at the | 
end of a month, to trust herself to The Hope, 
and her lover’s skill, for the passage to the | 
shore, Michael in the mean time making all | 


vessel afforded. Waving an adieu thence to 
| Ellen, who watched the departure from the 
‘stair, but faint hope remained in their hearts 


‘for the accomplishment of their plans on the 
| 
| morrow. 


At sunset, however, the breeze subsided, 
lulled, died—like a child, wearied out with the 
| force of j its own passionate waywardness, sink- 
ing into calm slumber. The summer moon and 
stars shone out one by one over a sea as blue, 
and almost as motionless, as the heavens above. 
| Just as the brief twilight blushed into early 
“dawn The Hope was pushed out from her na- 
| tive cave by the strong and resolute hand of 
her builder, Again the perilous surf was safe- 
ily crossed, and the skiff moored at the South 
Maiden. Pale, but calm, Ellen stood ready, 
and almost without spoken word was assist- 
ed by Michael into her seat in the boat, which, 
with this double freight, was sunk in the water 
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yery nearly to its edge. | 








Even in that calm, | themselves at the parish church, where the cler- 


and with the most steady rowing, it was neces- | gyman, whose duties seldom interfered with his 


sary for Ellen unremittingly to bail out the 

water taken in by the tiny bark. The distance 
from the South, or further of the two rocks, to 
the nearest point of the shore is full four miles ; 
running with the tide Zhe Hope made steady | 
way, and knowing full well that a rising breath 
of wind or the turn of the tide before they | 
reached the main land must prove destruction 
to the adventurous voyagers, Michael strung 
every nerve and muscle to the task, pulling the 
oars for his own and a yet dearer life. Katie 
arose with the sun on that longest day of the 
year, and climbed the hill above the town of 
Larne. At her feet lay the beautiful little lough, 
the wooded hills sloping down to its margin; on 
her left the dark mountains were clothed with 
a morning glory of rosy mist; far out across the 
sea the outline of the Scottish coast was sharply 
defined upon the horizon; ships with all their 
canvas set sailed stately in the open channel: 
but upon none of the features of this fair pros- 
pect were her eyes bent. For Kate Byrne on | 
that morning was there no point of interest in | 
all that wide-extended view save the treacher- | 
ously innocent-looking, tower-crowned rocks, | 
and the small but ever-growing object advanc- | 
ing from them toward the main land. It drew | 





nearer; two figures could be plainly discerned | 


seated in the boat; it was making for Black- 
castle Rock, the rugged fore-shore of the hill on 
which she stood. Hastening down she made 
her way to where a little cove with a sandy bot- 
tom stretches in between the black rocks, a spot 
frequented for bathing by the inhabitants of the 
neighboring town. As yet the intending bathers 
were sound asleep, for it was but four o’clock 
in the morning. Very soon The Hope was run 
in upon the beach; Mike had carried Ellen from 
the boat, and she was clasped in the loving em- 
brace of her younger sister. Not until then did 
the lovers exchange the passionate overflowings 
of their full hearts. 

The frail craft that had done them such good 
service drawn ashore and secured, they all 
walked the two miles to the house of their 
aunt. The good soul, taken into confidence 
by Kate the night before, was already astir, 
and preparing a breakfast which should do hon- 
or to the occasion. While the bride elect ex- 
changed her water-stained dress for the pretty 
muslin which became her so well, Mike called 
up Captain Morris, and, when that worthy had 
recovered from his astonishment at seeing him, 
and from the incredulity with which he received 
the story of the elopement, easily persuaded him 
to don his best suit and join them at that mer- 
ty breakfast, as well as afterward to give away 
the bride, Perfectly secure they felt from pur- 
suit by either of their parents, though Ellen had 
left a letter for her father that he might not be 
alarmed on missing her; for nothing short of 
& miracle could bring them to Larne till too 


ease, presently followed, somewhat out of tem- 
per at having to officiate at so early an hour. 


But the radiant appearance of the bride, whose 
face glowed with the excitement and exercise 
of the morning, would have charmed away the 
frowns of a more stony-hearted bachelor. 

Returning from an early ramble I wandered 
in at the open door of the church just as the 
words, ‘‘I pronounce them to be man and wife 
together” fell upon the ears of the little group, 
and, gathering the outline of the story in a few 
whispered words from the old sexton, I drew 
nearer, and never have I seen a more fresh and 
sweet bride, a more frank and comely bride- 
groom, stand before the altar together than Mi- 
chael Shiel and his young wife. 

In another half hour the newly wedded pair 

and Katie had taken their seats on the mail- 
car, to make the first stages of their journeys in 
company, after a hearty farewell from the hon- 
est Captain, who was commissioned to treat for 
reconciliation between the families on the Maid- 
ens, and pardon for the runaway couple. Tie 
Hope was presented to the Captain as a parting 
gift, and was by him exhibited to the curious, 
in return for as many pence as sufficed to pur- 
chase a handsome contribution to the new mé- 
nage. 
The chief actors in this little drama still live— 
and long may they live !—in the enjoyment of 
the love and happiness for whose sake they 
risked so much. 





WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 
BY A WORKING-WOMAN. 


LTHOUGH so much has lately been said 
and written on this subject of Women’s 
Work and Wages that it would seem to be quite 
exhausted, yet I have thought it might perhaps 
interest the public to know how a working-wo- 
man regards it from her stand-point. And if 
it be an impertinence to intrude where so many 
able pens and large, clear brains have been at 
work, the present condition of the various class- 
es of women workers must plead my excuse; 
for there never was a time when that condition 
called more loudly for help. And this is but a 
natural consequence of the struggle through 
which the country has just passed. There are 
many households now entirely dependent upon 
the exertions of women where formerly the 
strong arms and willing hearts of fathers, hus- 
bands, or sons assumed the whole burden. This 
has driven into the ranks, already overcrowded, 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of new recruits. We 
find the employers only too ready to take ad- 
vantage of these things; and with grudging 
hands they dole out the barest pittance to wo- 
men who have given up husbands, fathers, sons, 
or brothers in the hour of their country’s need ; 
and if these venture to remonstrate they are 





late to interrupt the marriage ceremony. 
At eight o'clock the little party had presented 


curtly informed that there are plenty who would 
| be glad of the work at even less prices. 
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All employers are not heartless, as some 
would affirm. In truth, many of them have 
never given the subject an hour’s serious con- 
sideration. ‘They pay as much as others do, 
and what more can be required at their hands? 
Of course it is each man’s duty, as a sharp, 
acute business man, to get his work done as 
cheaply as his neighbor; if not, that neighbor 
will certainly undersell him. As for giving up 
a part of his profits that his work-people may be 
better paid, the idea is too absurd even to find 
a place in his thoughts. If the employée can 
get more from another she is welcome to leave ; 
he can easily fill her place. Here is, in part at 
least, where the trouble lies. The laborers are 
so many in proportion to the labor that the em- 
ployer can make his own terms; and what re- 
dress remains for the employée? Clearly none. 
Every avenue by which she can hope to gain a 
livelihood is crowded, and she must do as oth- 
ers do—take what she can get, 

Americans are apt to pride themselves on 
their chivalrous treatment of women. But I 
fear it will be found to consist merely in extern- 
als. The school-director feeis that he is only 
performing his duty to his district if he succeeds 
in pinching a few dollars off the meagre salary 
of the female teacher; the store-keeper who 
pays ten or twelve dollars a week to a salesman 
would be disgusted at the assurance of a sales- 
woman who would venture to ask.more than 
half that amount for the very same labor. 
And although school-director or merchant will 
promptly give up their seat in the crowded car 
or omnibus to the pale, wearied working-girl, 
yet that will not prevent him from taking ad- 
vantage of her poverty to obtain her work at 
prices which he well knows will not remunerate 
her for her labor. And she can not help her- 
self, for she must live. How many despairing 
hearts are ready to cry out: “ Better death at 
once than such a life!” But yet she must not 
dare do otherwise than live. 

But it is not men alone who are thus unjust. 
There are—I shame to say it—women to be 
found in the foremost ranks of the oppressors. 
The lady merchant, with as little scruple as her 
friend of the opposite sex, adds to her profits 
by stinting the wages of her work-women; the 
thrifty housekeeper considers it her duty to ex- 
pend her money very carefully, especially that 
which she pays for work ; the fashionable lady 
must get her plain sewing done as cheaply as 
possible, because it costs so much to pay the 
equally fashionable dréss-maker and milliner, 
who, on their part, pay their work-women as 
she pays for her family sewing—- starvation 
prices, 

It is strongly urged, even by her friends, that 
one reason of the trouble is that women go on 
for evermore in the old groove, and never try to 
do any thing new. I admit the truth of this; 
but is it altogether her fault? I think not. 
“Can you keep a set of books?” I asked of 
one, when summing up the various occupations 
that are open to us. ‘‘If I could, how would 


it help me? What merchant would not pay a 
thousand or twelve hundred a year to a man 
rather than let a woman inside his counting- 
room ?” 

Let me tell you something of a friend of 
mine who thought she could keep a set of 
books, and who, by the sudden and unexpected 
death of her father, was left wholly dependent 
on her own exertions, with the additional bur- 
den of an invalid mother, 

Her father was a mechanic, and, having no 
child but Marion, he had her thoroughly edu- 
cated, intending her for a teacher. But finding 
that she had a most invincible repugnance to 
this profession, he did not urge it, especially as 
all her teachers united in declaring that she 
had no talent for it. His wages supported 
them all in ease and comfort, and it was very 
pleasant to have Marion at home helping her 
mother and brightening the house with her gay 
companions and their merry doings. But her 
father’s death changed all this, for their income 
died with him; and the shock reduced her mo- 
ther, always delicate, to such a helpless state 
of both mind and body that, instead of her 
counsels being of any use to Marion, she dared 
not even speak of their situation in her pres- 
| ence. 

Marion, however, was not one to fold her 
hands and wait for the construction of the ma- 
| chine that was to take her to the top of the 
}mountain. She at once sought for employ- 
|ment; but, greatly to her dismay, she found 
| that all her friends agreed that she must teach, 
} and as there chanced to be a vacancy where 
| some of her father’s friends had influence, it 
| 





was at once secured for her. There seemed 
no other resource, and she accepted the uncon- 
| genial situation with a reluctant heart and a 
strong resolution of very soon leaving it. 
To this end she entered a Commercial Col- 
| lege. She had studied book-keeping before; 
| but she was determined to be thorough, and if 
| patience, perseverance, and the closest applica- 
tion ever accomplish any thing her purpose was 
attained, And the Principal must have thought 
so; for when she received her diploma he stated 
that she was among the best book-keepers who 
had ever left his College. 

Now, then, she thought her trials and diffi- 
culties were nearly over, But how was she 
amazed to find it not only difficult—it might 
have been that even to a man—but utterly im- 
possible, to obtain a situation. She traversed 
the whole city; she bore coldness, rudeness, 
misconstruction, absolute insult, all to no pur- 
pose, The very idea of a woman wanting to 
keep books was ridiculed as something beyond 
belief; and the woman who could think of it 
was looked on with suspicion; and the friends 
whose influence had obtained for her the situ- 
ation she held were particularly wrathful. 

‘“What more did she want?” they asked. 
‘‘She had easy work, good pay, and short 

hours.” What if her pupils remained with her 
| for months, not seeming to advance an inch? 
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What if she did labor week after week, month | surd for her to think of doing a man’s work any 
after month, seeing no fruit of her labors?) way. And I do honestly believe that at least 
When the Principal grew tired of seeing their | one great difficulty in this matter is the opinion, 
faces in her room he sent them to the next, and | so deeply rooted in American minds, of women’s 
they did well enough there. Why should she utter inefficiency for any thing but a parlor orna- 
make herself unhappy about these things so | ment, or a drudge in some subordinate position, 
jong as—thanks to their influence—she retain- This idea, however, is politely veiled under 
ed her situation, and her monthly salary was | the pretext of an anxious solicitude for the 
promptly paid ? preservation of her purity and delicacy, and a 

And so, baffled, discouraged, and repulsed on | desire to shield her from rude contact with the 
all sides, she had to go on in the old track, well} world; and a great deal of nonsense is talked 
knowing that she was merely tolerated for the | and written about the perfume of tht lily, the 
sake of her friends; knowing that she was no | dew-drop on the rose, the down on the peach, 
help, but rather a hindrance, in the great cause | and other pretty things lost by this contact. 












of education; feeling herself a useless cumber- | All this sounds pretty enough, and I willingly 
er of the ground in this uncongenial life; and 
having in her heart a curious sort of pity for | 
her one talent which she was thus compelled to 
bury out of sight. And when her monthly sal- 
ary, which was so much enlarged upon, was 
paid to her, she received it with such mingled 
feeling of defiant self-scorn and humiliation as 
would have tempted her to cry out, “ I will not 
accept alms, and you know I have not earned 
it!” but the thought of her mother, helpless 
and dependent, checked her words, 

‘“‘T would rather dig potatoes!” you say. So 
would Marion; but she could not make a living 
for her mother and herself by digging potatoes. 
She might learn the milliner trade. But, in 
the first place, she would have to give from 
eight months to a year of her time without pay 
or recompense; and after that she would have 
work six or perhaps eight months in the year, 
at wages ranging from four to seven dollars per 
week as she grew more skillful. And this to 
supply two persons with food and clothing, rent, 
fuel, and all other necessaries. 

This case is one of very many. But, as I 
have stated it, it may serve to illustrate the dif- 
ficulties which beset a woman whenever she at- 
tempts to leave the beaten path. Although it | 
has been clearly and conclusively demonstrated | 
that women could do as well, if not better, than | 
men in many of the trades and professions that, 
so far, have been given up entirely to men, yet 
let a woman try to enter one of these unaccus- 
tomed ways, and up starts my Lord High Fid- 
dlesticks with the old ery, ‘‘Keep her out! 
Keep her out! She wants our breeches!” It 
is utterly useless for her to assure him that she 
has no design upon the aforesaid garment, but 
only wants bread. ‘‘If she only wants bread,” | 
he asks, ‘then why don’t she go to the Giant's 
Tread-mill, where her sisters are? It really is 
not the thing, you know, to be trying to get 
away from that ancient and time-honored in- 
stitution, clamoring for an equal chance with 
men to earn her bread. It is not at all the way 
to be appreciated by the nobler sex.” 

What if the tread-mill is already crowded even 
to suffocation, still you know it is what she was 
born for ; and if this excess of work-women en- 
ables the giant to bring the wages down to the 





admit that there is no position more natural 
or becoming to a woman than loving, trusting 
dependence on those whom she can thus love 
and trust. 


But, although I admire the time-worn simile 


of the oak-tree and the clinging vine quite as 
much as those masculine advocates of the charm- 
| ing helplessness theory, yet I can not help asking, 


‘* How about those vines that have no oak-tree to 


cling to, or who have found the oak in which 


they have trusted turn out a mere reed, which, if 
they have no self-sustaining power, only serves 
to drag them to the earth, to be trampled by 
every cruel or careless passer-by ?” 

For this class there is clearly no dependence 
save their own labor. With them the problem 
is very simple. They must work or starve. 
Is it just, then; is it fair, is it humane even, to 
exclude them from any occupation where they 
could make a fair living on the shallow pretense 
that such an occupation is not feminine? To 
this pernicious idea may be ascribed many of 
the deficiencies in the present system of training 
and educating. Perhaps if I should say the 
total want of system, I would be nigher the truth. 

The boy is early taught that he must depend 
on himself; the lesson is impressed on his mind 
not only at home, but in the school-room, where 
he is urged forward in the pursuit of education 
by the assurance that the time in which he has 
to acquire it is limited. His habits, his predi- 
lections, his plays even, are carefully noted by 
his watchful parents; and all have their weight 
in determining his future trade or profession. 
And when the time comes that the final choice 
is to be made there is no unnecessary waste of 
time. The father would not dream of keeping 
him idling about home. The real business of 
life begins ‘for him at once; and with the full 
understanding that he must make his own way 
in the world, self-reliance soon becomes habit- 
ual, But it is altogether different with his sis- 
ter. Her father is a mechanic, or perhaps a 
clerk, whose wages, with careful economy, will 
barely suffice to bring up his family in comfort 
and respectability, and Millie leaves school al- 
most if not quite a woman in years, but Iament- 
ably deficient in any thing which would assist 
her father. She is ‘‘ well educated,” of course 
—for nearly all Americans are ambitious to have 





starving-point, yet a true woman will starve 
quietly and say nothing about it. It is too ab- 


| their children ‘‘ educated ;” and, thanks to the 
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common-schools, it costs but little, vont the git girls | tled ; her sisters growing up are wondering 
may as well have it, as their time counts for why she don’t get married, and ont of their 
nothing. way. Father, mother, brother, and sister, ql] 

And now the question arises, “‘ What is she | contrive to make her feel that she is one too 
to do?” If she has any talent for teaching, | many. And all this without any thought of 
and friends with sufficient influence to secure a | unkindness ; and still the prince don’t come. 
situation for her, then she may teach without Perhaps, at length, there comes one bearing 
losing caste. But if she lacks the talent or the the semblance of a prince; and although her 
friends she must think of something else. At} heart does not acknowledge him, yet, in de- 
least this is her mother’s decision. Curiously | spair of finding the true one, she accepts his 
enough, however, we almost always find the | offer, and secures a home for herself. Some- 
father unwilling to have his daughter go to| times, by a rare chance, she finds that he js 
work; and his argument is, that she will be| really and truly the one who fills her heart, 
getting married in three or four years, and all| But far oftener she wakes up, when it is too 
she would make would be so trifling that it | late, to the bitter truth that work, poverty, pri- 
would scarcely be worth while for her to have | vation, beggary even, were better than the fate 
the name of a working-girl for it; they will | to which she has sold herself; and often a few 
manage to get along without it. But her mo- | | years find her, with the additional burden of 
ther knows how many little fineries a young | two or three children, back in her old home. 
girl needs—things which never enter into the| Charlotte, her friend or neighbor, although 
father’s calculations; and she decides that she | her circumstances and surroundings are the 
must earn something, and, of course, she has} same, takes quite a braver course. She will 
her, way. not yield to outside pressure so far as to marry 

But neither parent would dream of appren-| for a living merely; and a& the true prince 
ticing her, as they would her brother, that she | never comes, she remains at home, although 
may learn a trade thoroughly and so be pre- | she is pushed aside by her sisters, groaned over 
pared always to make her own living. 


That | by her mother, alternately wondered and sncer- 


would be too much like a boy; and she must 
not have her womanhood tainted by the mere | 
suspicion of unfemininity ; and it would be use- | 
less waste of time. Accordingly Millie goes to 


something which she can learn in a few weeks | 
or months, and at which if she earns her own 
clothing she will do very well. 


At first she is cheerful and hopeful enough. 
She is earning something; and she tries to help 
her mother with the work, and to make home | 
pleasant for her father; and she enjoys the pleas- 
ures and amusements within her reach with a 
zest altogether unknown to the mere idler. 

But as the years go by her father finds age | 
creeping on apace, and no provision made for | 
it. His family is growing more expensive every | 
year, while every year he finds himself less able | 
to labor so constantly, His daughter i is no help, | 
and there are other daughters coming up who | 
will be none either. And his days are filled | 
with labor and his nights with anxiety and un- 
rest, as he vainly seeks a solution of the ever- 
recurring problem, how to make one dollar do | 
the work of five. No wonder his temper grows 
short, his manner crusty, as he looks forward to 
the time, so rapidly approaching, when he shall 
be laid aside as useless, Nor is it any lack of | 
love for his daughters that leads him to look | 
with envy on his neighbor who has only sons. 
His sons, if he has any, bear their part of the | 
household expenses, with an occasional fling at 
Millie’s yselessness, and thus in some degree | 
lessen their father's burden. But if he have no | 
sons then God help him! 

And’ Millie sees it all. Every day, every | 
hour, she feels her inefficiency. She knows | 
she is a hindrance, where she should be a help | 
to her overworked father. Her mother does | 
not scruple to express a desire to see her set- | 





ed at by her brothers, while her father laments 
| over the necessity of supporting her, yet is 
| thankful for her presence in the house. 

But after a while father and mother are both 
| gone, and she is left alone. She has no home 
of her own, no means of support, no skill in 
any thing which would enable her to make her 
own living without help. Her brothers and 


| sisters have married and gone to homes of 


their own, and don’t feel bound to support her. 
*“Why didn’t Charlotte marry when she was 
young, and have a home of her own?” And 
she must live among them as best she can; 
sometimes with one, sometimes with another— 
sewing for the family, taking care of the sick, 
attending to the children, working harder than 
the hardest-worked servant—but with the dif- 
ference that the servant claims her weekly 
| wages, and prides herself on taking no hi: arsh 
words or black looks from any body; while 
| Charlotte is the convenient scape-goat on whom 


| every one wreaks their ill-temper; who must 


bear the blame of every thing that goes wrong, 
from an ill-cooked meal to the spoiling of the 
children’s tempers; the said children, by their 
keen observation and quick imitation of their 
| elders, adding not a little bitterness to her sad 
lot. And if she ventures to hint that she needs 
a pair. of shoes, her friends are astonished at 
her assurance, ‘Surely when she has nothing 
| else to do she might earn her own clothing.” 
Now these are by no means extreme cases. 
They are the legitimate fruits of the charming 
* helplessness” theory. It has been clearly 
| proven more than once that in every trade 
that requires delicacy of touch, quickness of 


| perception, and skill rather than strength, wo- 
| men, if thoroughly taught, are fully equal if not 


superior to men. 





Why, then, in the name of common-sense, 
are they not taught? Formerly, when Ameri- 
can gitls almost invariably married between the | 
ages of sixteen and twenty, the idea of a girl | 
spending two or three years acquiring a trade | 
would have been scouted as something too ab- | 
surd. But the class of unmarried women is | 
yearly growing larger; and should not careful 
parents strive to have their daughters prepared 
for any contingency? If all girls were prepared 
to make fair livings for themselves, we should | 
see far less of this anxiety for marriage which 
prompts them to take the first offer, whether 
suitable or not. 

And even among the married how many do 
we now find who are compelled to labor for 
others as well as themselves. Many husbands 
have given their lives to their country’s need ; 
others have returned to their homes, but so 
crippled and broken that they can nevermore 
be aught but a burden to their families. Other 
men have fallen in the quiet walks of peaceful 
life; while still others survive a burden and 
curse to the community, but more especially 
to the miserable wives or daughters who must 
toil to support them in idleness and vice. 

How are all these women to gain this sup- 
port? If they are strong enough, they may go 
out washing. Ifthey are not, there remains for 
them the inevitable needle; and what that means 
only God and those who have tried it may 
know. 

And fathers and mothers look with pitiful 
hearts on those overworked, underpaid wo- 





men, yet never think of guarding their own | 


girls from a like fate. Truly the blindness 
of mortals is inconceivable. And yet for the | 
life of me I can not see how men, and women | 
too, can be so blinded and befogged. Year 
after year the army of working-women grows | 
more numerous, the necessity for work more 
pressing, yet still they persist in believing their 
daughters exempt from such necessity. Work | 
with them, if it-means any thing, is merely an 
interlude begween the time of leaving school and 
getting married; and then, of course, they will 
be provided for. And if you should suggest 
that they should be taught something which has 
not been considered strictly women’s work, but 
would pay fair, living wages, you are met by 
some such rubbish as ‘‘ Women must be femi- 
nine, They will never get married if they are 
not; for men can’t admire masculine women.” 
And the world has long ago decreed that wo- 
men must be feminine though they die for it. 
And even women—some, too, who should | 
know better—look out from bright and happy 
homes, where they are shielded by strong arms 
and true hearts from any contact with or knowl- 
edge of the poverty and miseries which their 
sisters have to endure, and wonder what women | 
mean by making such a clamor about more | 
work; they are very sure any woman can find 
enough to do at home. They know as much 
about the matter as did that queen who won- | 
dered what her starving subjects meant by mak- | 
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ing such an outcry about bread when they could 
get such nice cake for two-pence. 

So long as such ideas obtain, just so long the 
narrow ways will still be crowded, and there 
will be dozens of applicants for every situation, 
whether it is in school-room or factory, in mil- 
liner-shop or telegraph-office ; behind a count- 
er or in a dress-maker’s work-room ; in a print- 
ing-office or in a garret room, trying to keep 
soul and body together—working for the tailors 
or making shirts, either occupation simply mean- 
ing starvation. 

And still there remain hundreds for whom 
there is no room in work-room or factory, in 
store or office. That it is not from any want 
of capacity must be evident to any unprejudiced 
mind ; for if, by any strange miracle, a woman 
chances to slip into any situation that, accord- 
ing to the traditions of society, should be filled 
by a man, we are complacently told that she is 
far more expert, and will do as much more work 
for half the wages. And why for half the wages? 
If a man gets a thousand a year for doing cer- 
tain work, why, in the name of common-sense 
and justice, should a woman be put off with five 
hundred for doing the same work faster and 
better? Will any body ever make that clear 
to a working-woman’s comprehension. 

The needs of the working-woman may be 
summed up in a very few words. They are a 
thorough and practical education; a full recog- 
nition of her right to work at any employment 
for which she has physical or mental capacity ; 
and compensation according to the quality and 
quantity of the work—not according to the sex 
of the worker. Their Bill of. Rights, you see, is 
not so very extensive or alarming. Only the 
right to work, and a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work. They don’t want any garments 
save those which befit their sex; they don’t 
want to be fed with turtle-soup out of gold 
spoons; they don't expect to have alms-houses 
built especially for them; the greater number of 
them don’t even care to vote. In short, they 
only want to help themselves; and once they 
get a chance to do this, I, for one, have faith 
to believe they will soon work out their own re- 
demption., 

And there are men who could and would help 
them if they could only be brought to see that 
work to a woman means just what it does to a 
man. But they can not divest themselves of 
the idea that it is some unwomanly ambition 
that prompts her when she tries to better her 
condition; and if once she could fairly and hon- 
orably support herself, independent of any man’s 
help, he thinks she would grow quite too care- 
less of his opinion and admiration. 

Now I know some of my strong-minded sis- 
ters will be ready to beat me for the admission; 
yet I will say that no true woman, be her con- 
dition what it will, ever Joses the desire to se- 
cure the esteem and approbation of the opposite 
sex. But when it is a question of bread and 
butter, shoes and clothing, fuel and house-rent 
against this esteem, is she to blame if she pre- 
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fers the bread and butter? Or can any man 
think his wife a less worthy helpmate because 
she was not compelled to marry him for a home 
—being capable of making one for herself? Is 
it too much, then, to ask men—successful, pros- 
perous men—to take the same interest in, and 
extend the same encouragement to the strug- 
gling woman who is bending all her energies to 
the up-hill task of bettering her condition, that 
they would to a man under the same circum- 
stances? If it is honorable and praiseworthy 
in him to strive to reach the highest round of 
the ladder, is it less laudable in her? And if 
he should falter by the way, not at once suc- 
ceeding, would any man believe himself justi- 
fied in advising him to go down to the lower- 
most round because it suited the convenience 
of others who have succeeded to have intelli- 
gent drudges about them? If the mists of self- 
ishness, prejudice, and jealousy could be clear- 
ed away, I think we should find few men or wo- 
men either who would not be heartily ashamed 
that they had ever joined in this ery: ‘‘ Let them 
come into our kitchens, for we have need of 


And for you, sister women, basking in the 
light and warmth of homes won by no exertion 
or self-denial of yours, if you will not help, in 
God's name don’t hinder! Cherished and pro- 
tected as you are, you may be sincere in your 
belief that there is no change needed. But if 
in time to come you should be forced into the 
arena yourself, you would bitterly realize your 
mistake. And it matters little how assured 
your prospects may be. In this country fortune 
changes rapidly, and the petted, dainty wife or 
daughter of to-day may be the poor, destitute 
widow, or the lonely, desolate old maid of the 
future. 

In conclusion, I would say to the working- 
women, If you wish to succeed be in earnest. 
This, after all has been said, is the lever with 
which you may and must move the world. Put 
your heart into your work. Make a business 
of it. Don’t always look on it as something to 
be taken up for a few months, or at most, years, 
and then to be laid aside, never to be resumed. 
Whatever work you elect, whether hand-work 
or brain-work, take it up as if for life. Don’t 
be satisfied with a superficial knowledge of your 
craft, whatever it may be. Never stop till you 
are a skilled work-woman, The working-man 
in his craft puts forth all his powers in the ef- 
fort to reach perfection, and works as if for an 
object. Let the working-women show to the 
world that they too have the courage, energy, 
perseverance, and endurance requisite to suc- 
cess, 

Go heartily to work, then, and while helping 
yourselves try also to help each other. We all 
remember the old fable of the bundle of fagots, 
which, taken singly, a child might break, but 
bound together, defied the strongest man. Men 
have been quick enough to apply the moral, and 
it is certainly time that you would see it. Earn- 
est, united effort—I can not repeat it too often 


—this will ultimately overcome all your difj- 
culties. 

Already there are faint indications of th. 
dawn of a brighter day; old prejudices ang 
jealousies are slowly wearing out; and we noy 
find woman engaged in many occupations which 
a few years ago were carefully guarded agains, 
her approach. True, it is almost always in a 
subordinate position ; but don’t be content with 
that position, Fit yourself for the highest, and 
you may yet find yourself in the line of promo- 
tion. Don’t be afraid of being called strong. 
minded ; at the worst it is better than to he 
called weak-minded; but there is no reason 
why you should cease to be womanly in ceasing 
to be frivolous, Only be in earnest—stand by 
each other—don’t talk scandal; but when you 
meet find some subject of discussion more profit. 
able than each other’s bonnets, beaux, or char- 
acters. Never fold your hands waiting for the 
machine that is to take you to the mountain- 
top, nor yet for the coming of the prince; but, 
remembering the great things that were done 
when the people had a mind to work, use with 
all earnestness whatever talent God has given 
you, and, my word for it, you will succeed ; for 
of all the musty proverbs handed down to us 
by our grandmothers, there is none truer than 
this, ‘‘ God helps those who help themselves.” 





TO MAJORCA. 


GRUMBLING Englishman, such as “‘ Cap- 
tain J. W. Clayton, F.R.G.S., late 13th 
Hussars,” the author of a book he calls the 
‘Sunny South,” evidently is not exactly the 
sort of traveling companion we should have 
chosen if we had had our own way. It is cer- 
tainly not our favorite mode of getting over 
classic ground to be led by the nose by a Smell- 
fungus of his kind, who goes sniffing about and 
stirring up all the dirty rubbish, and thus keep- 
ing us in a perpetual atmosphere of dust and 
fustiness. We don’t care to have our heads 
dragged down from the contemplation of the 
sublimities of towering cathedral, and our nose 
held over the gutter which rankles at its base, 
in order to take a whiff of “a compound of ex- 
tra-sour vinegar, stale slop-pails, and burned 
India rubber.” 
The Anglican growl is every where appar- 
ent, turning, like thunder, the sweetest milk 
sour. It is astonishing how resolute this John 
Bull is in discontent and pertinacious in com- 
plaint, even in spite of his own confessed rea- 
sons for satisfaction. ‘The warm rays of the 
Sunny South seem sometimes, however, to li- 
quefy his English iciness, but he hardly yields 
to their lenient touch. He wakes himself up 
constantly from incipient sleep and dreams of 
enjoyment with his own growl. “In the court- 
yard of our inn,” he says, ‘‘ a fountait. was play- 
ing, and a vine formed a large shady arbor for 
smokers and idlers beneath.” “There was not 
much to complain of,” he adds, ‘* and notwith- 
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odor resembling that of steamboat cabins with | 
which the bedrooms were perfumed, we slept 
most comfortably for a short time with calm 
consciences and clean sheets.” The digestion 
of a breakfast at Bayonne is disturbed by the 
presence of “an opposite lady with a false nose, 
and a gentleman with diamond rings and dirty 
wristbands,” The French vermicelli soup, which 
every one else acknowledges to be supreme, our 
English traveler calls a “ not very inviting fluid, 
with things like boiled gentles in it ;” and the 
delicious kidneys, stewed in Champagne, turn 
in his disordered Anglican stomach to “old 
hats and hot water.” Thus, throughout the 
whole journey, he is quarreling with his meat 
and drink, scowling at each morsel that crosses 
his lips, and giving it some ugly name or other. 
The butter of Spain is lard, and its milk of 
mares; the tea consists of ‘‘ chopped broom- 
sticks and dead flies,” and the wine of Xeres 
takes the growler ‘‘ by the throat like a bull- 
dog, and holds him there.” 

Captain Clayton affects to be a very know- 
ing traveler. From his own well-marked char- 
acteristics of the genus we doubt not his famil- 
iarity with the peculiar features of John Bull, 
and accept this as a description of himself and 
family: ‘‘We are sure to meet an English pa- 
terfamilias, with mamma and daughters. When 
we say English, we do not mean moderately En- 
glish, but downright and awfully British—Brit- 
ish in the dogged look of plethoric, stupid self- 
complacency, and general superiority over ev- 
ery body and every thing not British; British 
in that moneyed, bovine state of mind which 
distinguishes the inferior specimens of the nou- 
veau riche fresh from Albion.” We, however, 
venture to deny that Captain Clayton ever 
heard this lingé, or any thing like it, from 
American lips: ‘*Wa’al, stranger, I guess I 
prefer neither, for the manner in which you 
con-duct operations in Eu-rope is a caution to 
snakes, and aside of being ridiculian in man- 
ner, I put it down slick as base and tyrannical, 
which, howsomever, is only as how yew poor 
European eritturs is suckled to enjure, except 
Irish cutes, who, I calculate, are absquatulating 
from the rotten Old World, and making pretty 
quick tracks across the fish-pond to the Al- 
mighty States, and that’s a faact.” 

We can not find that our English traveler, in 
passing through Spain, saw much that has not 
been more clearly discerned and better de- 
scribed by others. The railway has become a 
matter of course on the Peninsula now, as every 
where else; and yet this pathway of modern 
civilization seems not to have let in much light 
upon Iberian darkness. The country of Old 
Spain, at least from the French frontier to Mad- 
rid, is more of a wilderness at this day than any 
part of our own continent. ‘The trains, which 
move only at the rate of nine miles an hour, 
stop now and again in the midst of a barren re- 
gion, at the discretion of guards or engine- 
drivers—for the stoppages are not confined to 


place in the middle of fields, where there is no 
sign of habitations. Some woman, perhaps, 
may rise from the border of a ditch, where she 
has been resting, with a child in her arms, and 
all the officials will get down and have a chat 
with her; while the good-natured passengers, 
who take the stoppage as a matter of course, 
get out and smoke cigarettes. When some sta- 
tion, which is represented by one small house, 
is reached the carriage-windows are surrounded 
by tottering old men in ancient velvet hats with 
very broad brims, and with little silk balls dan- 
gling from them. They are all swathed in vari- 
colored rags, and no one seems to know where 
they come from and how they live, but they are 
always there. On the journey to Madrid the 
traveler passes a succession of sandy plains and 
rugged mountains of granite, with here and there 
towns and villages composed of ruined churches, 
with their spires toppling above crouching hov- 
els; peasants with broad sombreros and velveteen 
doublets, lagging behind flocks of black sheep ; 
and endless groups of beggars, subjects for paint- 
ers in their distant picturesqueness, but so vile 
when approached as to prove mere masses of 
dirt, apparently ‘‘ designed by Providence as 
places of refuge for destitute insects.” Every 
thing seems dull and obsolete but superstition, 
which still makes a brave show with all its 
flaunting emblems. Religious processions pass 
and repass. Mourners hooded and clad in black 
from head to foot, tonsured priests, attendants 
carrying torches, and children singing the Mis- 
erere, escort brightly-painted coffins, with keys 
dangling from them and fastened near the locks 
by chains, so as “to be in readiness at the day 
of judgment.” 

Madrid itself, though the Madrilefios are 
very proud of their city, is pronounced to be 
merely a bad imitation of Paris. The mantilla 
and the fan have given way in the street to the 
chapeau & la mode and the gaudy parasol; and 
the traditional Spanish cloak, though still worn 
by some Dons, being crowned with the tall and 
ugly chimney hat of the French, has lost its 
easy grace in the incongruity of the compan- 
ionship of its stiff associate. 

There is little worth seeing, it would seem, 
in the Spanish capital but the famous gallery 
with its unequaled pictures of Velasquez and 
Murillo; and of these our guide has nothing to 
say but some commonplaces which our readers 
will thank us for sparing them. A bull-fight 
scene with a long-winded description is a mat- 
ter of course with every Spanish traveler; but 
its horrors are too familiar to arrest our atten- 
tion. 

We are surprised at the total want in the 
records of a journey made so lately of any pre- 
liminary indication of the revolution which all 
believers in progress have just now so hopefully 
welcomed. At the theatre in Valladolid, every 
person rose reverentially to the unveiling of a 
picture of Queen Isabel. Her Majesty, as seen 
at the Opera through the usual chiar-oscuro 
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doors and out, puff cigarettes appeared remark- 
ably stout and of the middle age, with a rose- 
ate bloom which overspread her face even to 
the tip of her nose. She ‘‘ wore a profusion of 
beautiful blue-black hair, and the expression of 
her countenance indicated that it was possible 
for her, now and then, to entertain strong opin- 
ions of her own. She was, in fact, or rather is, 
what vulgar people would call a lusty woman.” 
Every Saturday afternoon her Catholic Majesty 
used to drive in an open carriage, drawn by six 
mules, to the church Atocha, in order to pay 
her reverence to “‘a coarse, black wooden doll, 
which is wrapped, in a very grotesque manner, 
in garments incrusted with gold and stiff with 
precious stones, of sufficient value to build half 
a dozen hospitals and endow the poor of Mad- 
rid.” This sable idol, supposed to be the work 
of St. Luke’s own hands, is believed to be capa- 
ble of performing miracles, Quéen Isabel is 
said to have had great faith in its power; but 
her confidence has probably been somewhat 
weakened since it has not saved her from exile 
and a forced residence in unbelieving Paris. 
Within the shrine there is, or was, to be seen 
the court dress which her Majesty wore when 
an attempt was made upon her life. <A similar 
robe being offered on-each anniversary of the 
occurrence an immense number of garments has 
accumulated, and the Virgin has in consequence 
one of the largest wardrobes of any lady in 
Madrid. She is, in fact, well taken care of in 
every respect; and besides having plenty to wear, 
she possesses jewels and a crown of inestimable 
value. Her household consists of many of the 
noblest and proudest of the Spanish dames, and 
her territorial possessions and princely revenues 
give her rank among the wealthiest of the land. 
We need not delay any longer at Madrid, of 
which our guide has nothing more to show us 
than what has been better presented by Ford in 
the best of the Murray hand-books, and others. 
We leave the capital, and on,our way hurry 
through the narrow and gloomy Moorish streets 
winding about the rock on which Toledo is 
built, and past its cathedral of marvelous tra- 
cery and workmanship. Again, in our snug 
railway carriage of Englisl® manufacture, we 
move smoothly but leisurely along the iron road, 
and catch such glances of the country as the 
dark tunnels and deep cuttings will allow. Old 
towns and villages, with Moorish castles and 
mosque-like churches, are thrown past the eye, 
with a rapid panorama of rugged hills bristling 
with pines, ruined castles and falling towers, 
whitewashed farm-houses, glistening roads bor- 
dered by olive and mulberry trees, and country 
people of an Arab aspect, brown-skinned, red- 
sashed, and half naked, trudging along on mules, 
with their gay vari-colored trappings shining 
through the clouds of dust gilded by the sun. 
Thena wide sweep of garden-like plain stretches 
before us, and we feel already the soft breath of 
that southern sea, the Mediterranean. 
Valencia, on the eastern shore of Spain, has a 
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the spray of elaborately sculptured fountains 
and shaded with rows of acacias. Long streets 
of houses, brightly painted, with pink, blue. 
green, and red balconies draped with showy 
mats and carpets, and shaded with colored awn. 
ings; gardens with palms, oranges, aloes, ojo. 
anders, and marble basins; palaces, churches, 

and convents of marvelous structure; a popr- 

lation of priests in shovel-hats; sefors in som. 
breros and cloaks ; sefioritas ‘* glancing out from 
beneath the shade of the mantilla, with classic 
features and luxuriant blue-black hair ;” pie- 
turesque beggars cut out, as it were, from Mp- 
rillo’s canvas; and a perpetual clearness of at- 
mosphere and softness of climate make of this 
old Spanish town something so different from the 
reality of our northern experience that we can 
only look upon it, in imagination, as a painting, 

Ivica, Majorca, and Minorca seem to have ex- 
isted heretofore merely as geographical facts to 
be learned by school-boys. The Balearic Isles 
were famous, as was impressively inculcated 
through a layer of thin and well-worn broad- 
cloth (bad luck to it!) upon our tender boy- 
hood, for having given birth to those famous 
slingers, whose skill was put to the test each 
day at dinner, which they could only eat on 
condition that, on its being set up on the roofs 
of their houses as a butt, they were able to 
strike it off. ‘The omnipresent travelers of Mur- 
ray and Harper have never yet set their feet 
upon Majorca. It is, however, easily reached 
from the eastern shore of Spain, whence a little 
cock-boat of a steamer will take you over to the 
island some time between sunrise and sunset, 
weather and Spanish laziness permitting. 

Palma de Mallorca is the full-sounding and 
mellifluous name of the capital of the Balearic 
Islands, and it is in its beautiful little and not 
unbusy harbor that we disembark. The city 
is built upon the ruins of the old Roman town 
founded by Quintus Cecilius Metellus, who con- 
quered the islands with galleys plated with ox- 
hides and skins as a protection against the fatal 
strokes of the Balearic slingers. The Moors 
followed and held them in subjection for four 
hundred years, when Don Jayme, King of Ar- 
agon, with a handful of Crusaders, wrested the 
country from heathen dominion, and secured it 
in the possession of Catholic Spain. The lan- 
guage generally spoken is what is called the 
Mallorquin, a corrupt variety of the Catalan. 
The cultivated people, however, are familiar 
with the pure Castilian, which is taught in all 
the schools, while the teaching of the provin- 
cial dialect is prohibited. 

Palma retains much of its early Saracenic 
character. Old strtictures abound of a half- 
Gothic and half-Moorish style with twisted pil- 
lars and arabesque adornments. The Oriental 
luxuries of deeply-shaded courts of marble, con- 
tinually dampened with the spray of ever-flow- 
ing fountains, still exist. The climate of 
Majorca is luxuriant. The sun looks down 
throughout the year from a clear sky; but the 


cheerfulaspect, The open plazas are cooled with | heat is tempered by the sea-breeze, and the 
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surface of the island varied by mountains and | 
valleys, with an abounding vegetation, favoring 
the production of shade and shadow. ‘There 
are occasional table-lands, which, tilled by the 
vigorous race of the island, give rich crops of 
corn and flax, while the orange, olive, and car-{ 
ob grow luxuriantly without the care of man. 
Vou. XXXVIIL.—No, 227.—43 


Majorca must certainly be a charming island, 
for it produces a marvelously softening effect 
upon our surly John Bull, who forgets to grum- 
ble after the second day of his arrival, having 
ejected all his bile on the first upon mine host 
of De las Tres Palomas, at Palma, for boiling in- 


| stead of roasting his woodcocks, and putting him 
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on a short supply of water. We are glad to 
listen to him when in good-humor, He says: 
‘*The fertility of the island, coupled with the 
honesty and industry of the inhabitants, ren- 
ders living cheap; and beyond the walls of the 
semi-Spanish capital extortion, even in the faint- 
est form, is unknown throughout the length and 
breadth of Majorca. The peasantry and own- 
érs of the soil live on terms of the greatest am- 
ity and contentment. The distinction of class 
is recognized in no way that produces the slight- 
est bitterness or heart-burnings. For long years 
the happy islanders, separated from the rest of 
the world, have regarded each other as one fam- 
ily. They seem to care little, and even to know 
little, of other nations, or even of the country of 
which their island is one of the provinces.” 

It is a surprise to find that a people so prim- 
itive and innocent as those of Majorca should 
have still such an instinct for blood as to look 
not only with complacency but eager interest 
upon the cruel sports of the corrida, or circus, 
It seems that there was a certain sporting 
Frenchman who was going about the Spanish 
dominions with a huge fighting elephant, very 
much as one of our Roughs, or Ruffians, as 
Dickens prefers to call them, saunters along 
with a snarling bull-terrier at his heels, ready 
to back it in a fight against any animal that 
could be brought. Monsieur and his fellow- 
brute found at Palma ready takers, and a con- 
test was soon arranged between the elephant 
and a herd of wild bulls, A Spanish crowd of 
both sexes, composed of sombreros, cloaks, dark 


faces, flashing eyes, and mantillas, enveloped in 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, soon filled the white- 
washed arena on the outskirts of the town. 
The elephant, covered with a scarlet cloth pro- 
vocative of blood, stood below, calmly throwing 
loaf after loaf of bread into his capacious maw, 
apparently unconscious of the presence of the 


throng of spectators. They, however, were in 
a state of great wonder and perplexity at the 
sight of the huge and, to them, hitherto un- 
known beast. One pretty young woman, with 
a rebosillo, lace mittens, and night-black tresses, 
had, so says our guide, but very confused no- 
tions as to which was the trunk and which the 
tail of the strange creature at which she looked 
with eyes flashing with excitement. An emo- 
tional youth cried’ out, “Caramba! why, the 
beast has got two tails!” 

At a blast from a trumpet the doors flew 
open and let in a fierce bull. He suddenly 
stopped midway in the arena, and tossing the 
sand with his fore-feet, looked round until he 





caught a glance of the blood-provoking searlet | 
cloth, beneath which the elephantine mass was | 
slowly heaving, when he dashed at it with horns | 
down. The elephant, simply turning his head | 
for a moment to receive the self-impaled beast | 
upon his sharp tusks, shook off the dying car- | 
cass, and continued his mea] with an equa- 

nimity which not even the enthusiastic cries, 

“Bravo, elefunte! Bravo, elefante!” of the ap- 

plauding multitude could disturb, | 


Gaudily caparisoned mules were now driven 
in, and being hooked to the carcass, wheelo,| 
gayly round and bore away the first dead. Ay. 
other bull was now let in, and with equal blinc- 
ness of fury rashed upon his monstrous foe. 
For a moment nothing could be seen but 
cloud of dust raised by the shock and strugg|c. 
A loud bellowing, however, filled the arena, 
When at last the animals could be discerne,| 
it was seen that the tusk of the elephant ha 
pierced one of the eyes of the bull, and wa; 
sticking in his brain and skull. Shaking him- 
self free he fell, and springing from the ground 
with a last desperate effort, he struck his two 
feet against the forehead of his solid antagonist, 
but the hard bone resisted the shock, and only 
gave out a dull sound. The elephant now 
raised his foot, and planting it upon the chest 
of the prostrate bull, crushed him to death, 
‘*Bravo, elefunte!” came from the lips of pretty 
women, and fans waved merrily all over the 
house. 

It was not until the third bull was let in upon 
him that the elephant seemed to be aroused to 
the consciousness of a fight. He had hitherto 
kept his temper perfectly, but the new tormentor 
having succeeded in pricking with his horn the 
flesh of his lower jaw, he fretted with the smart 
and became angry. So shaking off the bull, 
and turning him over as if to roll him into a 
tangible shape, he wound his long trunk about 
him, and, raising him, dashed him furiously 


| again and again on the sand, which became 


reddened at each blow with a gush of blood. 
The monster closed the unequal struggle by 
falling with his knees upon his prostrate victim, 
and cracking audibly every bone of his car- 
cass, 

It is pleasant to leave the cruel amphitheatre, 
with its tainted atmosphere of fevered breath 
and fermenting blood, and breathe the pure air 
of the Majorca paradise. After jogging for 
thirty miles or so behind four sure-footed mules 
through a country of jagged mountains and 
gloomy gorges, we come upon the fragrant val- 
ley of Solar, The air is heavy with the odor 
of the orange flower, and the deep green vege- 
tation is heightened in color by the contrasting 
purple of the fig, which seems to ripen on every 
bush. ‘We threaded,” says our crusty En- 
glishman, now thoroughly thawed into the melt- 
ing mood of sentiment and soft speech, ‘lane 
after lane, shaded over with the branches which 
met overhead, the fruit hanging from them, and 
temptingly inviting us to pluck them. The 
whole country around seemed like a wide gar- 
den, in the midst of which waved palms and 
pampas grass.” 

The village is a credit to the Spanish nation 
and itself, and has the exceptional character- 
istic for Spain of being clean and not ill-smell- 
ing. John Bull even acknowledges that it has 
a decent posada, or inn, where the floors are 
wellscrubbed, the walls whitewashed, the sheets 
snowy, and the beds solitary and inviting to re- 
pose, in their happy freedom from the social bug 
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and intrusive flea, The valley of Solar, which 
has a circumference of only six miles, makes 
annually $125,000 in gold by the sale of its 
oranges and lemons, and $150,000 by that of 
its oil, The olive-trees grow well every where, 
but are ordinarily cultivated upon terraces cut 
into the sides of the mountains, where the fruit 
reaches the highest perfection. ‘The roads are 
so well constructed that, in spite of the irregu- 
lar features of the country, freight is readily 
transported to the sea-board. There‘is a secret 
which we will disclose to the discreet reader, 
but care not that it should be told to every one 
indiscriminately, lest this untraveled region be 
invaded by a horde of rich Barbarians of the 
North, and thus lose its rare quality of natural 
simplicity. Every thing is cheap in this prim- 
itive paradise. Captain Clayton declares that 
he had a capital dinner for five people, includ- 
ing a sack of four hundred oranges fresh from 
the boughs, for ten shillings ($2 50), besides a 
great deal of civility! There is, however, one 
drawback in this delectable country—the mod- 
ern medicos are said to be no better than their 
predecessors, the Sangrados of Gil Blas; but 
there is the consolation that they are well 
watched, and are not allowed to run a muck in 
the dark. Murder, even of the regular pro- 
fessional kind, is forced to speak out. By an 
act of the government the door of each medical 
man is scored in red with as many marks or 
crosses as the number of persons who have died 
under his treatment. This, however, may lead 
to such mistakes as occurred to a nervous En- 
glishman, who, on being taken ill, sent out his 
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death-scores. Finding a house with a single 
mark he secured the proprietor, but upon the 
Englishman boasting of his good luck to his 
Spanish friends, they exclaimed, ‘‘ Dios! What 
have you done? You have the worst doctor in 
Spain! He never had but one patient in his 
life, and he died under him!” Fortunately the 
Majorcan climate is so good that there will be 
little occasion for consulting the fatal rubric of 
a doctor’s door. 

In order to give variety to our journey we 
may return to the main land by the steamer 
plying between Palma and Barcelona; and soon 
after losing sight of the secluded capital of Ma- 
jorcea, hiding behind the jagged rocks of Drago- 
nera, we shall come upon the open roadstead, 
where the latter city shows brightly with its 
staring warehouses,and terraced villas, Barce- 
lona, which is sometimes called the Manchester 
and Liverpool combined of Spain, is the second 
largest town on the Peninsula, and, with its nat- 
ural facilities for trade and commerce, might 
rank among the most flourishing marts in the 
world. The climate is almost tropical, and the 
surrounding country, covered with groves of 
orange and pomegranate trees, and the slopes of 
the hills dotted with those villas, or /orres, which 
so attracted the picturesque eye of Irving, has a 
charming aspect. Spain has heretofore wanted 
only political energy on the part of the people 
to perfect her happiness, The revolution would 
seem to show that this has been aroused. Is 
it doomed to be lulled again by the drowsy old 
tune of **God Save the King!” trolled by a 





few interested aristocrats only; or kept awake 


servant for a doctor, enjoining him to bring the | by the stirring music of “ Hurrah for the Re- 


one upon whose door there were the fewest! public!” in which one and all may join? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
GREETING AND—FAREWELL. 


HE season was fading when I returned to 
London, Even in our dull and barbarous 
district people were beginning to make ghastly 
affectation of going out of town; while in the 
streets which society and civilization claimed 
for their own the windows were darkening one 
after another, much as the colored lamps of an 
old-fashioned illumination, before the universal 
reign of gas had set in, used to fade and die to- 
ward morning. 
Lilla had a rapid summary of news for me. 
** Nothing much” had occurred, as she phrased 
it; her uncle had not yet left town; he had 
had a quarrel with his daughters, and she had 
an idea that it was all about the Opera and 
Mademoiselle Reichstein. Oh, hadn’t I heard ? 
Mademoiselle Reichstein had made such a suc- 
cess! Oh yes—splendid! But she had broken 
off her engagement rather suddenly, and she 
wanted to go to the other opera-house, and there 
was quite a turmoil about it; and Lilla be- 
lieved there was going to be a lawsuit. But, 
however that might be, Mr. Lyndon was quite 
infatuated about her; and people would keep 
saying that he wanted to marry her; and his 
daughters were in such a way about it, and 
there was a row in the building, Lilla believed. 
She was quite delighted at the prospect of a 
“row” continuing and growing to be some- 
thing serious, for she utterly detested Mr. Lyn- 
don’s daughters; and she was going to be in- 
troduced to Mademoiselle Reichstein. 
**But if your uncle marries, Lilla, that will 
be rather a bad thing for you ?” 


“Yes; but I don’t believe it will come to | 


any thing. I should think a woman so young, 
and with such a career before her, isn’t going 
to marry a man who has daughters quite as old 
as herself and once and a half as tall. If I 
were she, I know that nothing on earth should 
induce me to do such a thing. Oh, how I 
envy her! How happy seme people are! 
What success they have, and gifts, and beau- 
ty! And what a miserable life a girl like me 
is doomed to lead! Here in this wretched old 
den! I wonder how one can live through it. 
I never cross the bridge but I think how sad 
and dreary my life is, and how much I should 
like to drown myself if [had the courage. She 
must be as happy as a queen. I envy her, and 
I admire her too,” 

“Have you seen her?” 

‘*No; her portrait only ; and it was a wretch- 
ed portrait too—a thing in a music-shop, with 
some rubbishy piece of music appended: but it 
made her beautiful and queenly, and sad too, 
I thought. But I am to see her. Is it possi- 
ble you did not hear of her success down in the 
country ?” 
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**Oh yes, of course I did. But I am tired 
of all the singers who are every one in turn to 
surpass Jenny Lind and Grisi, and who disap- 
pear in a season.” 

‘**But the town is ringing with her,” 

“Yes, so it was with Mademoiselle Johanna 
Wagner; so it was with no end of women. 
Where are they all now ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; but I have quite made 
up my mind that this one shall succeed an 
have a splendid career, and come to know me 
and be very fond of me, and take me behin< 
the scenes, and have me in her box; and please 
don’t destroy my delicious dream, I have noi 
many pleasant dreams here, I can tell you. | 
never saw success in a living form face to face 
before; and pray don’t convince me that I an 
not really to see it now. If you have come 
back cynical and out of humor, pray go away 
again on your travels; although we were pre- 
cious lonely without you, I can tell you that.” 

‘* Were you lonely without me ?” 

“Oh yes, very. Mamma thought you would 
never come back.” 

** And you, Lilla ?” 

**Yes; I too was very lonely.” 

** And you were glad when I came back ?” 

“Glad? Yes, surely. You don’t suppose 
I was not glad ?” 

The frank look of kindly affectionate surprise 
with which Lilla spoke these words had a warm- 
ing, almost a thrilling influence on me. I think 
I had begun of late to form a kind of vague idea 
that Lilla might easily be induced to fall in love 
with me. I certainly did not love her, and I 
saw nothing in her manner toward me which 
spoke of love. But we were so much thrown 
together, we were both so lonely, that I some- 
times began to ask myself whether it would not 
be possible for me to descend from my pinnacle 
of sublime isolation and despair, and lift her to- 
ward my heart. I look back now upon myself 
and my ways at that time with the feeling which 
I suppose most people entertain toward their 
youth, curiously blended of regret and admira- 
tion and contempt. What a vain creature I 
was, and yet how stupidly timid and diffident! 
What a fool I was, and how convinced of my 
own wisdom! How miserable I was, and how 
happy! What an admiration I had for my own 
merits, and yet what a rapturous and servile 
gratitude I felt to any woman who seemed to 
cast a favoring eye upon me! I kept thinking 
complacently whether I really could accept Lil- 
la’s love, without asking myself whether any 
consideration on earth could induce her to ac- 
cept me as a lover; and yet all the time I was 
filled with a sense of humiliating gratefulness 
to the girl for having condescended to be 
friendly and kindly to me. Of course I thought 
to myself, if I could make up my mind to come 
down from my clouds and try to love her, lL 
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must tell her openly, tragically, that I was a 
blighted being, that I had hardly any heart left 
to give, and so forth. Even then I had a faint 
doubt whether this would not be a little too 
much in the style of Dickens's Mr. Moddle, 
with whom I knew Lilla to be well acquainted ; 
and what a pretty thing it would be if she were 
only to burst out laughing at my lachrymose 
avowal! 

Yet the moment was tempting; the situation 
became critical. Lilla had her levities and her 
faults, that was plain enough; only a lover's 
eye could be blind to them, and I was not a 
lover. But they could surely be ameliorated, 
eradicated gently by patience and superior wis- 
dom—mine, par exemple. Who did not once 
believe himself capable of reforming any one 
on whom he chose to try hia hand? I am slow 
to believe in my own or any body else's reform- 
ing capabilities now; but I suppose I then 
thought that, if I but condescended to attempt 
the task, I could remove ail the weaknesses and 
defects from poor Lilla’s nature, and replace 
them by some splendid grafts of earnestness 
and lofty purpose. 

However this may be, Lilla’s friendly admis- 
sion that she was lonely in my absence had sent 
a strange, sweet vibration through me. When 
this conversation occurred we were crossing St. 
James’s Park. Thus far our roads lay togeth- 
er, and when there was a possibility of such 
companionship, we always took advantage of 
it. It was a beautiful evening, and the light of 
the setting sun threw a poetical glory over even 
the arid gravel and stunted trees of the park. It 
was a dangerous time and hour to walk with a 
pretty woman, and hear her tell you that she 
had been lonely in your absence. 

I glanced at Lilla. Her eyes were downcast 
—only, I now believe, because the level rays of 
the evening sun threatened them—and there 
was a faint crimson on her cheeks. She was 
silent. I felt my soul dissolving in senti- 
ment, 

“Then you were really glad of my return, 
Lilla, and you thought of me in my absence ?” 

She looked up quickly, smilingly, perhaps 
just a little surprised. 

“Thought of you? Oh yes, always! 
could I help thinking of you ?” 

What I might have poured out in another 
second I am glad to say that I can never know. 
It would undoubtedly have been some idiotey 
to be bitterly regretted by myself afterward ; 
and, as I now know, not likely to have caused 
her any particular delight then, even if she had 
not laughed at it. But she suddenly stopped 
in her sentence, and caught me by the arm, and 
a carriage drove past us from behind. Two 
ladies were in it, and a gentleman whose iron- 
gray hair and purpling complexion I knew at a 
glance. I only saw the bonnets of the ladies. 
Lilla bowed to her uncle, and I saw her cheek 
redden. 

‘‘Tt’s my uncle,” she said; ‘‘and I know—I 
am sure—one of the ladies with him is Mdlle. 


How 





Reichstein. 
did you?” 

‘*No; I only saw bonnets.” 

“Oh, I wish I had seen her! I am sure it’s 
she; Iam sosorry! And he saw us. I don't 
care a bit; in fact, I am delighted, because now 
it will remind him of you; and I didn’t like to 
speak too much about you, or too often, be- 
cause—” 

And Lilla really blushed for the second time 
that day. 

But the blushing was useless now: the spell 
was broken; my sublime self-devotion vanished. 
Lilla’s voice, and her evident first sensation of 
something like doubt or shame at being seen 
in my companionship, and her raptures about 
Mdlle. Reichstein, were enough. How full of 
kindness for me her whole heart was I could not 
but see ; and I loved her in one way for that and 
other things; but the glamour of the moment was 
gone, and I left her when our ways divided at 
Pall Mall a free man, still faithful to my one 
memory and one love. 

Two or three days passed away before an 
evening and an event came which I can never 
forget. I had been in town all day, and came 
home rather tired just after the last rays of a 
stormy sunset had sunk below the horizon of 
the low-lying region where we lived. My room, 
as I entered it, was in dusk; but I could see as 
I came in a letter for me standing on the chim- 
ney-piece. I went over apathetically and took 
it in my hand ; but the sight of the inscripticn 
sent a fierce shock through me, and my head 
throbbed with a wild pain, born of surprise and 
sudden emotion. I knew that writing well. I 
put the letter down for a moment, just that my 
heart might beat less wildly, and my nerves be- 
come steady. Then I opened it and read: 


I didn't even get a glimpse of her, 


‘ EMANUEL,—I have seen you again, and you 


did not know it. I was near you. 
many years, it was strange. I am glad we did 
not meet to speak. I only write this word to 
wish you may be happy always. Nothing is 
left but—greeting, and farewell. 

‘* CHRISTINA.” 


After so 


I put the letter down and leaned upon the 
chimney-piece. I was for a while incapable of 
thinking. I was literally stricken to the heart. 
We had been close to each other, and I had not 
seen her! If the foolery of our modern days 
could have truth behind it, and a living man 
could really, by help of some spiritualistic im- 
cantation, be reached by the voice and affected 
by the presence of some loved being from an- 
other world, he might feel somewhat as I felt 
then, but without my bitterness. No voice 
reaching out of the shadow of the world that 
lies outside nature could have affected me with 
a more agonizing sense of unavailable nearness 
and hopeless distance. Near to me—close to 
me—her very writing lying on my table—and 
no clew or trace by which a word of mine might 
reach her! If I conld but see her once—but 
speak half a dozen words—but tell her of my 
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strong love! Was it not cruel thus to torture 
me with such a message? Why not leave me 
to my lonely struggle? I was comparatively | 
happy; I was almost contented; I had not for- 
gotten her, but she had become to me as the | 
dead are, and I had no hope. Bitterly did I | 
now recall my first knowledge of her departure, 
my first sense of her loss, my first agony of un- 
certainty and torment. Now all woke up again 
with keener pain, with a deeper sense of tanta- 
lized and thwarted love. 

Perhaps she too, like myself, is unhappy, is 
struggling alone, and has sent out these few 
words for the poor sake of reaching a friendly 
ear by some means, as parting voyagers call a 
greeting to distant friends upon the fading 
shore, although no answer can reach them. 
Are we both, then, struggling unaided in this 
vast London? Has one city held us all these 
years, and I never knew it? Is she poor, like 
me, and hopeless? Or is she married and 
happy, and having seen me at last by chance, 
did she but look up for a moment and think of 
the boy whom years ago she loved, and, im-| 
pelled by meaningless impulse, send him a word 
of greeting andefarewell? Have I lost her ut- 





terly and forever, or will some other message, 
more distinct than this, reach me yet, and guide 
me to her? 

This thought for a while lighted up a hope, | 


a sickly, flickering hope, within me. Perhaps, 


as she lives, is near me, has seen me, has sent | 
me a message, her mere words do not mean | 
what she feels, and I shall hear from her soon | 


again, and we shall meet. I was somewhat | 
weak of late from over-exertion, I think T| 
must have been weak indeed, in mind as well | 
as in body, when such a hope could inspire me | 
fora moment. Well I knew that even when 
Christina loved me most, she loved success yet | 
more; and what temptation could my future 
offer to such a spirit? I looked from the win- 
dow, and the drear evening gloom made the | 
flat and swampy places around, the mouldering | 
houses, the blighted trees, look grayer and 
ghostlier than ever. Heavy rain was now be- 
ginning to fall, and the sky was all cloud and 
gloom. Nothing on earth could look more 
dreary to me than the prospect out of doors, 
except, indeed, the personal prospect which my 
soul foreshadowed. Sad and heavy, like that 
mournful scene below—brightened by no ray of 
light, cheered by no pleasant sound—all dim, | 
and misty,and gray. If I could find Christina, | 
should I offer her a share of this one room, look- | 
ing out on that swamp, and get her to canvass 
for pupils, who might learn music from her at | 
sixpence a lesson, among the dirty children | 
and the unfinished streets all round? I pic- | 
tured her, as I saw so many women in the 
neighborhood, struggling for mere life, with 
children erying round her and cramping her 
very efforts to get them bread, that they might 
eat of it and live. Why, there is a peculiar | 
expression graven on the faces of a certain class 
of women in London, which cuts the very heart 


to look at. And why should I expect any ber. 
ter fortune for a woman doomed to be wif. 
of mine? London garrets swarm with men jp. 
finitely better and more worthy of success than 
I, and yet on whom no gleam of fortune ever 
falls. 

Once, it is true, I had more courage and more 
hope. But London struggle has something iy 
it demoralizing. No contrast in life can be 
more chilling and crushing than that of idea] 
London with actual London in such a case as 
mine. ‘To ideal London we look in our ardor 
as the youth does to the battle, which he pic- 
tures as all thrilling with the generous glory of 
strife, the rush of the exhilarating charge, the 
clangor of the bugle, the roar of the cannon, 
the cheers of the victor, the honor and the 
wreath, or the noble, soldier-like, dramatic 
death. Actual London is the slow, cold camp- 
ing on the wet earth, the swamp, malaria, the 
ignoble hunger and thirst, the dull lying in the 
trenches, the mean physical exhaustion, the un- 
recognized, unrecorded disappearance, What 
has become of the poor, raw, boyish recruit who 
sank exhausted in the mud of the night-march, 
or was trampled to death in the retreat, or came 
back with a broken constitution from the hos- 
pital, to drag out a few obscure and miserable 
years at home? I seemed to myself to be like 
the most ignoble and the most unhappy of them. 
Should I wish Christina to share such fortunes 
—to become entangled in such a career? 

Or if she were prosperous, could I beg of her 
prosperity, and be warmed meekly in the sun 
of her success ? 

This last idea was so hateful to me that | 
strode passionately up and down the room to 
banish it, and felt inclined to invoke curses on 
myself for the meanness which even allowed it 
to have an instant’s possession of my mind. 

Ah, no! She is lost, lost forever! Whether 
she lives in light or in gloom, she is lost alike to 
me! I could not brighten the gloom. I will 
never stoop to be illumined—a pitiful, poor, 
human planet—by the light. I take her fare- 
well literally—and farewell! 

A tap at the door broke in upon my lonely 
thoughts. The disturbance was grateful to me; 
any intruder would have been welcome at such 
atime. It was not an intruder, however, who 
sought to be admitted, but Lilla Lyndon. Her 
looks showed her to be brimful of some intelli- 
gence. She was dressed as if she had only just 
come in, and her cheeks and curls were spark- 
ling with rain-drops. 

“Do you know where I have been?” she be- 
gan. ‘“ But you need not try to guess, for you 
never could succeed. I have been to see Ma- 
demoiselle Reichstein with my uncle.” 

“Indeed! Do you like her?” 

‘* Yes, immensely. She is delightful, I think, 
and so good, and very handsome. You don’t 
seem at all interested in her. Wait a bit. I 
have something to tell you which will interest 
you, cold-hearted philosopher as you are, But 
stop—are you not well ?” 
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“ And you look it too.” 
T'll send ‘* But Mademoiselle Reichstein ?” 
mamma to talk to you presently. Perhaps I ** Well, Mademoiselle Reichstein was most 
have something to tell you which will help you | kind and amiable. She sat quite silent and 
to get better.” | thoughtful for a while, perhaps considering how 
«IT am not ill, indeed, Lilla.” | best she could lend a helping hand. It must be 
“Well, let me get on with my news. My | a far more difficult matter than I thought, for 
uncle eame with me; but after a while he left | she put her hand over her eyes, and remained 
me with Mademoiselle Reichstein, and I re- | thinking quite atime. Then she kissed me, and 
mained for more than an hour, and she sang | wished me all happiness. I felt like a shame- 
to me delightfully ;.and she was so kind and | faced and convicted liar. Yes, she wished hap- 
good, and seemed to take such an interest in | piness to me—to me, the most unhappy, discon- 
me, you can’t think; only I put it down in my | tented, lonely, hopeless creature under the sun! 
own mind to the account of the interest she | —and "then she sat down and wrote a letter to 
takes in my revered uncle, who, if he’s not very | | Princeps—the great Princeps himself, the man- 
young, at least has plenty of money. However, | ager of the Italian Opera—and I saw that she 
she took such an interest in me that, when we | tore up two or three copies before she was satis- 
were alone, I came to the point which I had at | fied with the writing (1 believe half these prima 
heart all through—and I spoke to her about | donnas can't spell); and then she read it to me. 
you. Ah! now you begin at last to think it | It was all about you, and making it a personal 
worth while listening to what I say.” | favor to help you—very strongly put, I can tell 
Yes, I must own that even while she spoke aj you. I offered to post it as I came along, in 
strange boding thrill passed through me, and I order to be quite sure that it went; for she said 
held my breath in a kind of agony. | Princeps was not in London now, ‘and it would 
‘J can tell you I spoke highly of you, and | be impossible for you to see him for some weeks; 
told. her how fond mamma was of you, and I | and she asked me—but this I really ought not 
too. Ido wonder what you would have thought | to tell you.” 
if you only knew what I allowed her to think in| “* Tell me all, Lilla—all, all!” 
order to persuade her to take an interestin you.” | ‘‘ Good gracious, how hoarse you are! Well, 
“What did you allow her to think ?” she is so kind and thoughtful that she begged 
“TI declare you are quite hoarse, Emanuel. | me not to tell you any thing about the whole 
You are in for a bad cold.” affair. People don't always like, she said, to 
‘No, no, Lilla; do pray go on.” think that they are being helped along, and it 
“Well, I had rather you guessed at my pious | would be better if you supposed that you were 
fraud. I didn’t exactly say the false word, but | being sought out—for you will be sought out— 
Iam afraid I gave it out somehow. She asked | for your own merit only. Was not that con- 
me a question about you, and about my interest | Siderate and delicate? But I know you have 
in you, and I allowed her to think—oh, there, | no such nonsense about you, and I want you to 
I am quite ashamed of myself; and I suppose a | | know how kind she is, and so I have told yon, 
girl better brought up than I would not have | | though I promised I wouldn’ t—the second fib 
done such a thing for all the world. But I have | to-day on;your account, Mr. Emanuel Temple. 
not been brought up well, and I never could | Oh, that reminds me that I must have let drop 
stick at trifles to serve a friend—and, in fact, | your full name somehow, for she seemed quite 
Mr. Temple, I think I allowed Mademoiselle | to know it.” 
Reichstein to believe that you and I were en-| Oh, Godinheaven! I stood up and clenched 
gaged, and only waited to be m&rried until you | my hands. 
had made your way a little. There’s the whole * And now I think that’s all; except that she 
truth out; and all I can say in my own defense | gave me her picture, and I think her so beauti- 
is, that if I had not as much esteem for you | ful! Oh, how I do wish she would marry my 
and confidence in you, Emanuel Temple, as if | |uncle! Why, what is the matter with you?” 
you were my own brother, I would never, never, “Show me the picture, Lilla.” 
bad as I am, have been guilty of any thing so| She sought in her pocket, then in the bosom 
unblushing and unwomanly. There now, how jo her dress. I stood trembling with excite- 
dreadfully miserable you look! I really don’t | ment, keen pains again darting through my 
see that you need be so utterly humiliated and | forehead, the square of light made by the win- 
ashamed—I dare say Mademoiselle Reichstein | | dow rising and falling before my eyes. 
did not think any the worse of you, whatever| ‘Surely I can’t have lost it? No, here it 
she may have thought of me.’ is. Is she not beautiful ? Such a mass of 
I was hardly conscious of any meaning in | hair, and all her own too.’ 
these latest words of hers. I was not think-| I took the picture from her. It was one of 


“Yes, Lilla, quite well.” 
“You don’t look like it, then. 





ing of humiliation, or of what she had said on 
my behalf. One thought, one conjecture, was 
swelling up within me so as to flood and drown 
every other feeling. 

‘*T feel greatly obliged to you, Lilla, greatly 
obliged,” was all I could say. 


jlooked upon a blank space. 





‘the old-fashioned daguerreotypes, now as com- 
pletely gone out, of the world as Miss La Creevy’s 
enameled miniatures. When I first seized it 
and gazed upon it the light so fell as to blot it 
out completely, and my impatient eyes only 
Forcing down 
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my emotions, I brought it to the window, held 
it in the proper light, and then— 

* Lilly, my dear; Lilly, my own,” broke in, 
thank Heaven! the plaintive tones of Mrs. 
Lyndon. 

“Yes, mamma; what's up?” 

‘*My child, you mustn't stay in your wet 
things. Come down, dear; I want you.” 

“Oh, what does it matter! Yes, I am com- 
ing. Keep the picture for the present, Eman- 
uel, and fall in love with it if you can. I 
would, I know, if I were a man. [ll send 
up for it presently.” 

Thank God she was gone! I could not have 
endured her presence much longer without be- 
traying my feelings by a wild explosion. Yes; 
it was as I expected—the face in the daguerreo- 
type was the face of Christina Braun. Her 
dream, then, had come true. She had done 
her part. She was successful. 

Ah, God! I hardly needed to look at the 
poor little daguerreotype or to struggle against 
the growing dusk for a clear sight of that face. 
By some force of ineffable conviction, the mo- 
ment Lilla came into the room and spoke of 


Mdlle. Reichstein, I guessed the truth of which | 
I had never dreamed before. Often as she had | 


talked to me of Mdlle. Reichstein, the notion 
had never before occurred to my mind that the 
successful prima donna could be*my lost Chris- 
tina. But the letter—the few lines I had my- 
self received that night—brought her back in 
my mind as a living reality again, and I knew 
the whole truth before my eyes or ears had any 
evidence of it. 

Yes, [ am unable to account for it, but I 
knew it to be the fact that the moment Lilla 
entered the room and named the name of Mdlle. 
Reichstein, it came on me with the convincing 
force of a revelation that she and Christina 
Braun were one, and that I had lost Christina 
forever. 

She was successful. Did I not know that 
she would be some time? And yet it came on 
me now with a surprise which was like agony. 
Likeagony? Nay, it was agony; for it severed 
us more, far more, than death could do. She 
was lost, lost to me. The one hope which had 
lighted my lonely life so long had utterly gone out. 
When, years ago, f used to hold her to my heart 
and talk to her of her future success, I always 
spoke of it as conjoined with my own, as the 
crown of a common happiness. In how many 
hours of love and hope, in how many happy walks 
under the summer stars, in how many silent 
dreams, had we pictured that triumph for her 
and for me! We were to make our way to- 
gether through life, to become successful and 
famous, and then to come back and amaze the 
little town, which we magniloquently declared 
did not know us. Or, if we did not sueceed— 
for I at least had my moments of distrust and 
doubt—I always looked forward to our strug- 
gling and perhaps suffering together, still happy 
because together. Even our sudden and strange 


——— 


rious self-sacrifice, to be crowned and rewarded 
some day. Many a night had I returned sick 
of heart and weary of foot to my London lodg- 
ing, and, musing over the hours of happiness, 
love, and hope I had once enjoyed, been cheer- 
ed and brightened by the thought that perhaps 
my struggles here were working in unseen ¢o- 
operation with hers toward the same end. 
There was still at least a link of compan- 
ionship, and a hope that it might draw us to- 
gether one day. As my eyes were fixed upon 
| the pale, far-off star of my hope, it was some 
| consolation and joy to think that wherever she 
| might be her eyes and her soul were turned to- 
ward it too. 

And now, behold, one halfat least of our most 
ardent prayer has been fulfilled. She has won 
all we dreamed of and hoped for. Why do I 
not rejoice? I was to have been the first to 
hail her triumph, and now I greet it with agony 
and shame; as if her success were my defeat 
and humiliation. And it is so. I feel that no 
poverty, no failure, no temporary isolation un- 
der the pressure of misfortune could raise such 
barriers between her and me as this fatal grant- 
ing of one half our prayer. Poor people may 
| become less poor, or they may grow familiar 
with poverty and learn to endure it, or they may 
conquer its pain by the strength of love and hope. 
But this revelation of her success has sounded 
the last of:love and hope for me. Why, all these 
years that I have been picturing her heart as 
turning eternally toward mine, and panting for 
reunion, she has been simply making her way 
in the world! She has run over some of the 
most thrilling chords of human experience ; she 
has won every height to which she aspired; 
while I have been removing from one town to 
another, my greatest triumph to exchange a 
garret for a small back-parlor. I feel crush- 
ed down by grief and shame. She must de- 
spise me. She has actually patronized me! 
The great singer has granted, at the humble 
petition of a poor girl, a letter of introduction, 
to help a struggling and obscure poor devil to 
an engagement in a chorus. I had imagined 
many a renewal of our former days, many a first 
greeting after our long separation, many a meet- 
ing under all conceivable circumstances of joy 
and of sorrow; but I had thought of nothing 
like this. I had forgotten to picture myself as 
a broken-down beggar petitioning for help; and 
her as a triumphant and splendid prima donna 
granting me the favor at the solicitude of a 
wealthy and elderly lover. Why, it seems 
but last week that she wrote those letters 
I keep in my trunk, full of such love, and 
tenderness, and admiration— admiration foi 
me! and now I am her debtor for a letter of 
introduction, obtained through the importunity 
of Lilla Lyndon and the influence of her rich 
uncle, in order that, if I am well conducted, I 
may receive perhaps an engagement in the cho- 
rus of the Italian Opera! I wonder she did not 
send me a small present of money! But per- 











separation I had sometimes regarded a3 a glo- 
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her influence, and conduct myself properly, and 


coiled up under her, sultana fashion, for great- 


never appear to recognize her, she may assist | er comfort; for the night, though in summer, 


me in some other way too. 


ample, give Lilla the making of some of her fine | out in the rain on my behalf. 


She may, for ex- | had turned a little chilly, and Lilla had been 


In fact, the 


stage-dresses, or even the place of her own | poor girl had probably taken off her wet dress, 
dressing-room attendant ; and if Lilla and I get | and had wrapped herself in a shawl as an easy 


married, the great prima donna may kindly be- 
come godmother to one of our children! Ah, 
but if the prima donna should marry Lilla’s rich 
uncle, then indeed something better could doubt- 
less be done for Lilla than to marry her to a 
wretch like me! In the bitterness of my heart 
it seemed as if my love for Christina had turned 
into hate. 

I was only aroused from the depth of bitter 
thought into which I had plunged by my own 
voice—by the sound of a deep, involuntary, ir- 
repressible groan, wrung from me by agony of 
love, disappointment, shame, hate. In the si- 
lent, darkling room the groan sounded hollow 
and ghostly, as in a vault of death. It aroused’ 
me as a dreamer is sometimes awakened by the 
sound of his own babble or laughter. 

I started up with the resolve to do something. 
Yes, there was something I could and would 
do—I would see her face to face. I would go 
to her, speak to her, ask of her how she dared 
to insult me with her patronage. I meant no 
appeal to the love of the old days, no poor and 
pitiful plaint, no ghastly effort to recall the dead 
past from the grave. No; we are parted for- 
ever; and I accept my doom, and make no 
edmplaint. Only she shall know that I want 
no patronage, and will stoop to accept none. 
Let her spare me that. For the sake even of 
the old days which she has forgotten, for the 
sake of the love which I would not now have 
her renew if I could—no, by Heaven !—let her 
spare me that! Let me but see her, speak to 
her, vindicate to her face my. pride and my in- 
dependence ; and perhaps—perhaps I then can 
better bear with life. 

Filled with this thought, I went down stairs 
and tapped at the door of Mrs. Lyndon’s room, 
endeavoring meanwhile to still the fierce beat- 
ings of my heart, and to keep some control 





substitute. I know she always liked to get the 
room to herself when she had a novel to read, 

for her mother was a dreadfully irritating per- 
son at such a time, full as she always was of 
anxious questions and perplexing recommend- 


) ations. So Lilla was evidently very happy, and 


as she looked up at me with her beaming eyes, 
and her pretty head peeping above the great 
enveloping shaw], in which the whole of her fig- 
ure was lost, she must have been very charm- 
ing to any eyes but mine. In my bitter, dis- 
eased, distracted state of mind it irritated me 
to see her looking so cozy and pretty and hap- 
py. I felt much as an angry man feels when, 
| striding moodily to his fire, he stumbles over 


| the sleek, contented, purring cat that lies bask- 


ing on the hearth-rug. 

‘‘Have you brought me my picture ?” asked 
my happy Lilla. 

There was an intense odor of savory frying 
below, which I grieve to think must have con- 
duced a good deal to the happiness of this good 
girl’s mind. Her harmless and comfortable lit- 
tle sensuousness was regaled and propitiated on 
the odor from below, like the good-will of the 
old gods on the steam of the fat sacrifice. 

““Yes, I have brought it.” 

**Tsn’t it lovely ?” 

“Very.” 

** How chillingly you say that! Men have 
no taste; and I am sure it is all nonsense to 
say that we don’t admire pretty women more 
than you do, I am quite in love with that face 
and hair; and you don’t seem to care a straw 
about it.” 

“Well, I think, I believe I should like to 
keep it a little longer, just to study it, Lilla, 
and understand it a little, if you don’t object, 
and will leave it to me only for to-night.” 

Had I been asking Lilla to elope with me, 





over my voice and manner. _Lilla’s voice called | 


to me to come in. I had hoped to find her mo- 


ther there, thinking I could get on better in | 


ordinary conversation if there were three of us 
at it, than in mere téte-a-téte with my quick and | 
sharp-eyed Lilla. But I could hear Mrs, Lyn- 
don at work at some cookery-business below in 
the kitchen, and Lilla was alone. Must I con- | 
fess the truth? I almost hated the poor girl | 
for her well-meant, kindly, luckless interference 
on my behalf. 

When I entered, Lilla was apparently in a 
condition of great comfort and happiness. She 
was lying, or rather huddled up, on a little 
sofa, which was drawn over to the table, on 
which a lamp threw a soft and pleasant light, 
and she was reading a novel. 
el-reading. 


or to steal her uncle’s purse for me, I could not 
| have preferred the request in more awkward and 
stammering accents. My pretty one gathered 
herself into something like a more upright pos- 
ture on the sofa, and looked at me with all the 
inquisitive, penetrating brightness of her eyes. 
“Oh yes, surely. Iam very glad you want 
|to look at it a little more, for I should be so 
‘pleased if you came to admire itasI do. But 
|I don’t understand you to-night, somehow— 
| you don’t seem like yourself. a 
‘« All the better if I seem like somebody else 
—any body else, Lilla.” 
| Nonsense! ‘Tell me one thing, and speak 
‘truly, and without any evasion or chaff—are 
you at all sick? Because, if you‘are, I really 


Lilla loved nov- | must set mamma at you; but if not—I mean, 
She had a great shawl gathered | if there’s any thing wrong that isn’t sickness, or 


cozily around her, covering her from neck to | | catching cold, or that sort of thing—mamma 


feet—indeed, I think her feet must have been | would be only a bore and a plague to you, and 






















































you had better be let alone, Tell me frankly, 
do you wish to be let alone ?” 

‘* Indeed, Lilla, I am perfectly well.” 

“Then you want to be let alone?” 

**T see you have been reading. 
novel ?” 

“Oh, a charming thing—so beautiful and 
poetic; only it is so sad—The Jmprovisatore ; 
do you know it? by Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish novelist, I have just been reading 
such a touching passage. The hero was in love 


with an actress, you know, a beautiful creature, | 


and they got separated somehow—through a 
mistake entirely—and he never saw her for 


years and years after; and when at last he. 


came to see her again (on the stage), for the 
first time since their separation, she was quite 
withered and old, and her beauty was all gone. 
It is such a touching chapter. 
was gone, and her good looks, and she was old.” 

‘*Even beautiful actresses, Lilla, must get 
old.” 

“But why were they separated? It is too 
sad; I don’t like stories that are so sad.” 

**Yet you read it, and think it charming.” 

** Yes, I can’t help being delighted with it. 
But it is toomelancholy. I can’t bear to think 
of their long, long separation, and of her being 
old and withered when at last they met. I sup- 
pose such things do happen ?” 

“T suppose they do. I think I have heard of 
such separations, or read of them, perhaps.” 

Again Lilla looked curiously at me, and she 
put down the book. 

“Speaking of beautiful actresses, Lilla,” I 
said, with a supreme effort to be light and care- 
less, ‘‘ does your beautiful friend, Mademoiselle 
Reichstein, live far from here; and did you 
walk home through all the rain ?” 

‘Yes. It was rather a distance ; but I didn’t 
mind in the least.” 


‘Did you tell me where it was? I quite’ 


forget.” 


‘In Jermyn Street, just opposite an hotel— | 


I don’t know the number—a very nice place. 
Some elderly person lives with her—a compan- 
ion, or friend, or something of the kind.” 

Mrs. Lyndon just then came up, and pressed 


me to stay with them and have supper; but I 


told them I had to go into town again. I had 
forgotten to see somebody with whom I had 
an appointment, and must try to find him now, 
late though it was. 

I got out of the house somehow. It was now 
a streaming wet night, and I tramped long 
enough before I could find an omnibus going 
my way. When I got at last to the Haymark- 
et it was half past ten o'clock, and I was very 
wet. An appropriate hour, a pleasant condi- 
tion, in which to present myself as a visitor at 
the door of a lady’s boudoir! I felt a grim and 
bitter satisfaction in the thought of my forlorn 
and wretched appearance. I almost wished 
that I were in rags, that I might be the more 
savagely in contrast with her condition—that I 
might stand in utter wretchedness before her, 
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What's the 


All her youth | 


and, fierce in my desolate independence, fling 
back her patronage and her written vows of 
love. I longed to stand before her and say, 
| ** Look at this ruined and hopeless wretch, this 
ragged beggar! This was your lover! There 
are your written vows of love for him, and thus 
he flings them back to you, with the offer of 
your queenly patronage. Pauper thongh he 
may be, you shall not dare to befriend him, 
Let the beggar die. He shall not, at least, be 
fed with the crumbs that fall from your table!” 

I found the house without difficulty, A 
waiter standing at the door of Cox’s Hotel told 
me at once where Mdlle. Reichsteitt the sing- 
er lodged. The drawing-room windows were 
all dark. In my savage mood I felt bitterly 
disappointed at the prospect of not seeing her 
after all. I knocked at the door, 

Mdlle. Reichstein had gone, the servant told 
; me, 

Gone where ? 

She didn't quite know; somewhere abroad: 
to Paris, she thought, She went that evening, 
| by the night-mail. 

Could she inquire, and find out for me? 

She went into the house, but came back to 
say she really could not get to know. Malle. 
Reichstein had gone certainly to the Continent, 

| with her maid and the other lady ; to Paris first, 
| probably, but the lady of the house thought she 
| was very likely going somewhere farther away. 

Would she return here soon ? 

| Oh no, certainly not. Not before next sea- 

| son, 

| That wasall, I could find out nothing else. 

I turned away from the door with a sickening 
sense of disappointment and hopelessness. Ah, 
only the Power above could tell—I surely could 

| not—how much of a secret, passionate longing 
to see her again, for any purpose, on any terms, 
was mingled with my fierce resolve to confront 
her, and to fling her back her agonizing proffer 

| of service. 

I turned into the glaring, chattering, hell- 
lighted Haymarket—a stricken, hopeless wretch. 
| Despite the rain that still came down pretty 
| heavily, this Babel of harlotry was all alive and 

aflame with its beastly gayety. 

I strode my way along with head down and 
reckless demeanor, careless whom I jostled. 
Blindly I struck up against somebody, who first 
drew back and swore at me, and then, seizing 
me by my arm, exclaimed : 

“My heroic preserver! would you overturn 
rudely the friend who longed to meet you? 
What! not know mg? How bears himself ce 
gros militaire?” 

| Of course I knew him. 
| ed friend of Dover. 

“T told you we should meet again,” he said. 
‘**T don’t know that it’s quite a fortunate thing 
for you; but we are all in the hands of the des- 
tinies. You see Heaven would bring us to- 
gether.” . 

‘*The devil rather, I should think,” was my 
grumbled answer. 


It was my confound- 
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“ Let it be the devil, dear young friend, if 
you have faith only in him. It cheers me to 
find that you believe even in the devil; youth 
is so unbelieving nowadays. But you are cynic- 
al to-night, which means, I dare say, that she 
is faithless or out of humor, Bear up, and let 
us be merry. Look here: you are wet, so am 
I; you are out of sorts,soam I. Let us spend 
a jovial hour together, and mingle our tears.” 


I could have welcomed just then the society | 


of Satan. He not appearing, I suffered my 
other friend to put his arm in mine and lead me 
away. 

a 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GOODBOY'S BROTHER, 


I AWOKE next morning with a fierce head- 
ache, a deep sense of moral debasement, and a 
still deeper sense of savage satisfaction in my 
own degradation. I contemplated a sort of 
moral suicide, It seemed like an act ot venge- 
ance on her who had loved me and now cast 
me away, thus to crush and ruin the nature of 
the being to whom she once turned in love. 

I am not fond of oral confessions or moral 
self-exposures, and therefore I hasten to say 
that my abasement—this my first abasement— 
would have been in the eyes of any ordinary 
Haymarket habitué a very small affair indeed. 
I drank too much that night—and for the first 
time—that was all. As the next day wore on, 
and I grew better accustomed to the quite new 


sense of shame, I frankly told Lilla Lyndon of 
my excess of the previous night, and she did 
not seem to think a great deal about the mat- 


ter. I was, on the whole, rather disappointed 
that she took it so composedly. Moral suicide, 
after all, seemed a commonplace process, 

Yet Lilla looked grave and frowned warning- 
ly at me when she saw me going out again 
about the same hour that night. 

**Once and away,” she observed, ‘ mayn't 
be very bad; but take care, Emanuel, or we 
shall all be sorry.” 

I was going into the Haymarket, where I had 
pledged myself to meet my friend again. A 
queer sort of fascination drew me toward him ; 
and some words he had let drop the previous 
night—words I now remembered but faintly— 
had keenly quickened my interest in him. 
When we parted I promised to meet him in the 
colonnade of the opera-house at nine o'clock ; 
and at nine I was there. Very soon after he 
made his appearance, and I noted at once that 
the appearance he made was considerably 
changed. He was all new, from hat to boots, 
and his gloves were of dainty lavender. 

‘*Surprised at the change, my dear young 
friend ?” he observed, complacently. ‘‘ Don’t 
be ashamed to confess that you have been look- 
ing at me with eyes of wonder and admiration. 
I am not susceptible of offense; and the hom- 
age of the ingenuous can never displease the 
serene soul, I was very shabby-looking yester- 


| day, and now I am not so. I do not blush to 
| confess that the change is not wholly owing to 
| my own merit or industry.” 

**You told me you were a great hand at bil]. 
iards, and indeed I saw some evidence of your 
| skill last night.” 

**So you did. I think I rather astonished 
| you and the others too, But it isn’t that. You 
| see me in the sunshine of a prosperity the source 
of which you could never guess. Indeed, j; 
upsets the creed of half a lifetime with me, | 
should never have believed it, were I not a liy- 
ing proof of the fact. Listen, youth; and, if 
prematurely given over, as you doubtless are, 
to cynicism, learn now a new and refreshing 
lesson of life. I am a living evidence of a wo- 
man’s gratitude.” 

**Glad to hear it.” 

But you don’t seem sufficiently startled, 
Did you ever find a woman true and grateful 2” 

“No, by God!” 

“Aha, there you are with your bears! | 
thought as much. There was good earnest in 
that vow. Will you come with me to my lodg- 
ings? Yes, I have lodgings near at hand; that's 
part of the mystery. Come with me. I long 
to be a host once more, especially to one who, 
like myself, so evidently belongs to the brother- 
hood of poor devils.” 

We walked along Jermyn Street. When we 
passed the house where she so lately lived my 
eyes turned unconsciously toward it and fixed 
themselves on it. He, too, was looking that 
way; it was on the other side of the street. 
He noticed my gaze. 

“ How odd!” he observed ; ‘‘ you are looking 
at No. 15—I am looking at No. 15. It cant 
have the same story for you and for me. Did 
you catch a sight of some pretty Mary-Jane in 
smart cap and ribbons? Frivolous youth!” 

Frivolous youth made no answer, and indeed 
remained silent until we had reached Bury 
Street, and gone some way down it. 

My companion stopped at a door, took out a 
latch-key, opened the door with it, and waveil 
to me with an air of gracious lordliness to en- 
ter. 

“My lodgings!” he exclaimed; ‘*second- 
floor front.” 

The second-floor front was a small, hand- 
somely-furnished sitting-room, with bedroom 
en suite. My friend lighted a lamp, and mo- 
tioned me to an arm-chair. 

“T took these rooms at once to-day,” he said, 
‘“‘on receiving the unexpected mark of grati- 
tude of which I spoke to you. They are plain 
but commodious. The engravings on the wall 
are not remarkable as works of art. Let me 
see: ‘The Happy Days of Charles the First’— 
simple inanity. Her gracious Majesty on horse- 
back in military habit. Well, well, let us be 
always loyal, however the court-painter may try 
us. ‘Phcebe’—a young woman simpering over 
a fowl of some sort—dove, I presame—and ap- 
parently wearing only her chemise, which she 





has omitted to fasten round the neck: idiotcy! 
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No matter. There’s a piano, you see, which is 
something. Do you love music ?” 

“ Loveit,no! Nomore,thatis. Live by it.” 

‘‘ Live by it, and not love it! No, you can’t! 
Not even in this cursed day of quacks and shams | 
and successful Jack Puddings can any man live 
by music who does not love it. I only wish the 
converse of the proposition held equally, and | 
that every one who loved it could live by it. | 
Were that so, some people might have been 
more virtuous and independent, perhaps, than 
they are. Now, my young friend, whose name 
[ have not even yet the honor of knowing, but 
shall presently, perhaps, ask to be favored with 
—there is brandy, there is water, and yonder 
are cigars. I am going to sing a little, but 
smoke if you will; it can’t put my pipe out.” 

He sat down to the piano, his queer little legs 
hardly touching the ground, and his long arms 
spreading over the instrument like the wings of 
some ungainly bird. One could hardly expect 
much sweet music from so ridiculous-looking 
a form, surmounted by a curly black wig; but 
he played with no common skill and with quite 
uncommon feeling and fervor. Presently he 
sang, in full, sweet, and solemn tones, the hymn, 
“Lord, remember David.” Strangely pathetic, 
deep, and passionate sounded that mournful ap- 
peal as it issued from the lips of this singular 
and scoffing little creature. 1 own that it touch- 


ed me as much as it puzzled me, so profound 
seemed the sincerity with which the prayer and 
the plaint went up in that tender, thrilling voice. 

“Lord, remember David; teach him to knoy 


Thy ways!” Every word seemed to come from 
him with a pathetic, passionate earnestness, so 
deep that one could almost for the time imagine 
he heard the half-despairing utterance of some 
generous and noble nature crying out for strength 
to battle against temptation, and for light to see 
in the world’s foul darkness. I dreaded the 
close of the hymn, so much did I shrink from 
the contrast of levity or profanity with which I 
felt sure he would instantly follow it. But I 
was mistaken. He sat silent a moment or two 
when he had finished, and then jumped up from 
the piano and walked up and down the room. 
After a while I could hear him repeating to 
himself some of the words of the prayer in a 
low tone, as if it refreshed him to dwell on 
them. 

‘* Now then,” he said at last, “‘ you who live 
on music, but, I think you said, don’t care a 
curse about it, give us a musical blasphemy—I 
mean, of course, a song from unenthusiastic lips. 
Come along; make no apologies or pretexts. 
I dare say I have heard a hundred better sing- 
ers before now, so you need not stand on cere- 
mony.” 

I sang something for him, accompanying my- 
self. He stood behind me the while, and now 
and then uttered a sort of growl of satisfaction 
or grunt of discontent. 

** Ah, I thought so,” he observed when I had 
done; ‘‘yes, I felt sure I could not be mistaken. 








It was you, then, I heard at the Dover concert, 


Mr. Emanuel Temple! Well, Temple, I've 
heard a good many worse singers than you, and 
a few better. I think you ought to get on, 
though I do fancy somehow that you want soul. 
‘ut I should say, with training and cultivation, 
and the advice of qualified critics—like myself, 
for example—you ought to make your way, 
Temple. I advise you to stick to it, Temple. 
I decline to offer you the blessing of an old 
man, Temple; first, because I don’t admit be- 
ing old; and next, because I fear my bless- 
ing would be like that of the priest in the 
story, and worth considerably less than a far- 
thing. But I have prophesied of singers before 
now, and prophesied correctly. I was hinting 
to you just now of that rare and strange thing, 
a woman’s gratitude, and the romantic story is 
a story of a singer.” 

The glance I had seen him give at the win- 
dows which were lately Christina’s, and the 
words he let fall immediately after, had aroused 
my curiosity. But I thought I had observed 
enough of his preverse and eccentric little na- 
ture to know that the more readily I displayed 
my curiosity the less inclined would he be to 
gratify it; so 1 affected an air of supreme cyni- 
cism, and coolly said : 

“Then you expect me to believe in woman's 
gratitude? Thank you; but I really can’t oblige 
you so far, and I have no faith in romantic sto- 
ries.” P 

“ Nothing amuses me,” he replied, *‘ so much 
as the pert affectation of cynicism in brats of 
boys. You know very well, ‘Temple, that if you 
left your real nature to itself, it would be rather 
credulous and soft than otherwise. Do you 
know now that you struck me from the first as a 
good-natured and simple sort of fellow—an hon- 
est young spooney, in fact ; a lad that any smart 
girl might turn round her finger—a being 
doomed by nature to be married to a woman 
who will assume the wearing of the breeches as 
her natural right? ‘That is quite my idea of 
you, Temple; give you my word, as a candid 
friend and admirer.” 

‘* Well, but without occupying ourselves in 
the discussion of my moral organization, what 
of your romantic story, and your grateful wo- 
man ?” 

“You want to hear it, evidently.” 

‘* Not very particularly ; but if you insist—” 

“Well, here it is. When I came to London 
the other day, and while yet casting about for 
the best way to torment my nearest relatives 
and raise some money, I devoted myself to /ld- 
ner @ little on the side of Regent Street, think- 
ing of the old days, Temple, when I too was a 
club lounger, and a man about town, and so on. 
I happened to glance into a photographer's, 
and there I saw a photograph of a singer, the 
singer of the season, the woman the two op- 
era-houses have been squabbling about, you 
know.” 

“Yes. Reichstein.” 

“*Reichstein, of course. In a moment I 
recognized her as an old friend, Temple.” 
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‘““Of yours?: She— Mdlle, Reichstein—an 
old friend of yours!” 

“Why not? What are you glowering at? 
She’s not an old friend of yours, I suppose; 
and even if she is, you needn't look aucgers at 
me, Did I say an old friend of mine? Why, 
man, I discovered her, I invented her, I created 
her! I crossed the Channel with her years 
ago when she was a poor little thing going to 
Paris, and hoping to get on to Italy, and I took 
quite a paternal liking to her; quite paternal, 
Temple, I can assure you, and for the good 
reason that she wouldn’t allow of any other sort 
of liking; and I introduced her in Paris to an 





Italian fellow whom I knew, a fellow who was | 


mad on two things—Musie and Italian Revolu- 
tion; and he quite took her up, and I only saw 
her once after in Milan, where he was having 
her drilled for the Scala. That, too, is four or 
five years ago; and to tell you the honest truth, 
Temple, I never thought of the little thing from 
that day to the day when [ saw her portrait 
here in this. den of thieves.” 

**Did you go to see her?” 

“Well, I did call; but she didn’t happen to 
be in, and I was not very sorry perhaps, for, as 
you can testify, my gifted vocalist, 1 was not 
quite in splendid trim about that time. But I 
left a letter with a mild reminder of my early 
services and a warm congratulation upon her 


brilliant success, to which it was gracefully | 


hinted that my artistic insight had not a little 
contributed. Then there came an oblique, 


pathetic intimation that Fortune had not per- | 


haps been quite so favorable to myself; and in 
short I am afraid it was conveyed more or less 
vaguely that gratitude and sympathy might not 
unreasonably take the form of an early and lib- 
eral remittance.” 

I had hard work to keep down my rising 
disgust and contempt. 

‘“‘ And the remittance came?” I said, to say 
something, as I saw he was looking toward me, 
with his head on one side and his little beady 
black eyes twinkling inquiringly. 

** Yes, the remittance came, and it was lib- 
eral; so liberal in fact that I have put off for 
the present opening the campaign I am pre- 
pared to undertake. So you perceive, Temple, 


that there are women who can be grateful; per- | 


haps I should rather say that there are men so 
happily endowed as to be capable of exciting 


the sentiment of gratitude in woman’s breast. | 
Between ourselves, the service I rendered was 


not very great, for I had actually at the time 
a sort of general and roving commission from 
my friend the Italian revolutionary to look out 
for fine fresh voices wherever they could be 
picked up—he had a mania for establishing an 
artistic parc aux cerfs of young voices — only 
artistic and vocal, Temple, nothing more; he 
was a very Bayard or Scipio in that way; and 
I simply sent the girl to him, and thought no 
more about the matter. What of that? It 
only makes the gratitude more touching. It 
is a noble and a holy thing, you know, to call 
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up such a feeling; that sentiment in the wo. 
man’s breast is cheaply bought by her at the 
money.” 

‘*In fact, you place her under a fresh obliga. 
tion ?” 

“Well, as you put it so, yes.” 

‘*And found perhaps a claim hereafter for 
another remittance ?” 

“That is your sneer, I dare say. No, my 
scornful young friend, I think I shall be con- 
tent with that much from that quarter. Le; 
| me tell you, however, to show how little I value 
your feeble-minded insinuation, that I am one 
| of taose who are rather proud to be relieved by 
the soft and generdus hand of woman. I think 
history records that John duke of Marlboroug} 
}and other great men, acknowledged a similar 

sentiment, or at least acted on it. Nature is 
|all symbolic, Temple; whence do we derive 
| our earliest “ustenance? From woman’s gen- 
'erous bosom. Go to, then; the meaning of 
| Nature’s beautiful parable must be evident to 

all true and poetic hearts. Mine is essentially 

a poetic nature; yours I perceive is not; you 
look at the bare rude fact of my pocketing the 

young woman’s money, and do not see the de- 

lightful illustration of Nature’s noblest and old- 
est purpose which it symbolizes, What's the 
| matter with you ?” 

‘*T have not been quite well lately ; but—” 
Drink brandy, Temple; drink again.” 
“Do you know whether—whether this lady, 
| Mdille. Reichstein, is married ?” 

‘NotI. How should I know; and what do 
Icare? Very likely she is; they all get mar- 
ried, these people. The flag of matrimony is 
a very convenient emblem?” 
| I got up to go away; his talk was hateful to 
|me; and yet I clung to any feeble hope that I 
| might extract some knowledge about her past 
| life and her probable future. 

**Do you know where she is gone ?” 

* Russia, I believe; but I am not certain. 

Somebody told me that some rich Londoner, a 
| member of parliament and patron of the drama 
|—I don’t know him, but, as Charles Lamb 

said, “d— him at a venture’—was always to be 

seen hanging after her, and making rather an 
| idiot of himself.” 

‘*Yes, I have heard of that,” I interposed, 
very incautiously ; ‘‘and I know who it is—a 
Mr. Lyndon.” 

‘“*What did you say?” exclaimed the little 
creature, leaping from the chair in which he 
sat, and standing upright before me. ‘* What 
name did you give ?” 

‘*Lyndon—a Mr. Lyndon, a member of the 
House !” 
| “Earth and hell! Tommy Goodboy! Tom- 
| my Goodboy himself! Of all the hypocrites of 
this most hypocritical age, Tommy Goodboy is 

the greatest hypocrite. Among all the scoun- 

drels in an age of scoundrelism, no scoundrel 
like Tommy Goodboy. Look at me, Temple! 

I am Goodboy’s victim: Goodboy stands in my 
shoes; Goodboy wallows in my money! He is 
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the head of the family, the respectable citizen, 
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the model man, the patron of every charity, the | 
Mecenas of art; and I am the ruffian, the out- | 
cast, the billiard-room hanger-on, the frightful 

example!” 

An idea at last began to dawn upon me as to 
the identity of my queer friend. Were these, 
then, the two faces I had seen vaguely and tan- 
talizingly shadowed in his? Lilla’s face, and | 
Mr. Lyndon’s? Is this creature, this. half-crazed | 
sensualist, this selfish loafer, this wretch living 
on alms and extorted money, this combination 
of Hircius and Spungius, my poor, pretty, kind- 
ly Lilla’s father ? 

He was now walking up and down the room, 
throwing his arms wildly about like a little mad- 
man, I went upto him as gently and kindly as 
I could. 

‘You, then,” I said, “are the elder brother 
of Mr. Lyndon ?” 

“Who the devil else do you think I am? 
Do you suppose I am proud of being that cold- | 
hearted, sneaking humbug’s brother? Yes; [ 
am his brother—the brother whom he cheated | 
out of house and home, out of his father's fa- | 
vor, out of his inheritance, out of every thing | 
that could make life worth having. Was I an 
idle, good-for-nothing scapegrace? Of course | 
Iwas. But what was he? All that I did open- | 
ly and recklessly, he did cunningly and under- | 
hand, How did he ruin me at last? By be-| 
traying to my father the one good thing I ever | 
did in all my life, It's as true as light, Tem- 
ple. My father cut me off without a rap be- 
cause I had been d—d fool enough to marry a | 
pretty girl instead of seducing her. Whatever | 
misfortune may happen to you in life, Temple, 
never do a virtuous action. Be warned in time | 
byme, When I die, or hang myself, if there can | 
by any means be raised money enough to set up | 
a tombstone over me, let my epitaph describe me | 
as the man whom Respectability and Virtue out- 
lawed and robbed, because he had once in his life 
—only just once—failed to behave like a scoun- 
drel.” 

I was on the point of blurting out some hasty 
words which would have admitted my knowl- 
edge of Lyndon’s wife and daughter, Fortu- 
nately, however, I restrained myself in time, 
and recollected how more than doubtful it was 
whether they would be the better for any in- 
discretion which put such a creature on their 
track. Poor, poor Lilla! with her good heart, 
her sweet kindly nature, her harmless vanities, 
and at least not unnatural hopes and aspirings, 
to think that this unfortunate and worthless 
wretch, whose chief or sole excuse seemed to 
be his half-crazed eccentricity, should be her 
father! I always fancied that the poor girl 
cherished in her secret heart some fond ro- 
mantic hope that the lost mysterious father 
might one day reappear, redeemed, penitent, 
and splendid, to claim his daughter and lead 
her into the sphere which she thought her 
rightful place. I know that she always re- 


| who had stepped down from his high rank for 





love of her poor mother—some Egmont or 
Leicester to whom Mrs. Lyndon was the Clara 
or Amy Robsart ; and he filled her imagination 
even in his fall rather as an archangel ruined 
than as any commonplace sinner. I know— 
she often hinted as much to me—that she se- 
| cretly yearned for him, and waited for him to 
come some day and redeem her from poverty 
and meanness, and the society of petty cares 
and small intelligences; and to bring her to a 
sphere where there should be bright surround- 
ings. and ease and luxury, and a life with many 
tints in it, and vivid conversation, and books 


| worth reading, and men who could pay grace- 


ful homage and whom one could marry, and 
women well-dressed and vivacious and lovely. 
Often I had thought to myself, in my odd 
moods of whimsical melancholy, that Lilla's 


| phantom father and my phantom Christina 


beguiled and befooled us both alike, and to 
as little purpose; and I wondered whether, if 
Lilla could know my story and my. dreams as 
well as I knew and guessed hers, she would not 
look on me with the same kind of wondering 
pity wherewith I regarded her. And now, 


| behold, another bond of companionship and 


union! Lilla had found for me my lost love: 
lo, I have found her lost father! See, Lilla, 
there he is—that broken-down, ridiculous rep- 
robate yonder, that billiard-room loafer, that 
ruined, rattlepate wretch in the black wig, who 
is stamping up and down the room, blasphem- 
ing as he goes! 

* “Mr. Lyndon!” 

“* My dear young friend, a thousand pardons! 
| You recall me to myself, and remind me that I 
am not playing the host to perfection. I an, 
I fear, a little egotistic sometimes; but what 
would you have of a man who has had to con- 
tend against the world and his wife—his own 
wife, Temple; not the world’s, mind+for so 
many years? Adversity, Temple, is the pa- 
rent of egotism. Pardon my distraction.” 

**T was not thinking of that; I was going to 
ask a question.” 

‘sPropound, I reserve to myself the right 
of not answering, should the answer tend to 
criminate me. In a moral point of view, Tem- 
ple, it would not be easy for me to give any an- 
swer relating to my own personal Iristory which 
would not tend a little that way. But go on, 
youth of the gloomy brow.” 

‘Only this. What about your wife? You 
said you were married.” 

**Did I admit so much? My old weakness 
—too much confidence and candor. No mat- 
ter. You ask me what about my wife? Give 
you my word, Temple, I don’t know; I don’t, 
| really. I have been away so long, knocking 
about the plains of windy Troy, that I posi- 
tively don’t know where to find my Penelope 
now that I have come back.” 

‘Should you like to?” 

“Oh dear no—not in the least. I couldn't 





garded her father as some brilliant aristocrat 





think of it; she’s doubtless very happy, and I 
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should grieve to disturb her: or perhaps she is 
not very happy, and then the sight of her would 
disturb me. No, Temple, a man of refined taste 
shrinks from unidealizing—if you will allow me 
to use such a word—from unidealizing the po- 
etic perfectness of married life by too much of 
vulgar intercourse with its prosy details.” 

** Still, as she is your wife—” 

‘* Just so; there it is, you see. If she were | 
not, then it would be quite a different thing: | 
but she is my wife, and I know it to my cost. I) 
paid a heavy debt for the sweet privilege of call- 
ing her so, and I am not ardent for any more 
of her mild society. You look horrified, I per- 
ceive. Frankly, I don’t care.” 

‘*She may be poor and lonely—” 

“My good fellow, am not J poor and lonely ? 
Could any one be poorer than I was the other 
day, and shall be soon again, no doubt? Am | 
I not lonely, or worse than lonely, in having no | 
companionship but that of a silly and moping | 
young moralist like you? Do you think adding 
two poor people together produces wealth? 
Put together cipher and cipher, and see how 
much better off you are for the result. Be- 
sides, have I not told you I know nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, of her whereabouts ?” 

“ But suppose—” 

**T don’t want to suppose: I decline to sup- 
pose. I tell you, Temple, I can’t live on pap; 
some men can, I believe; I can’t. Food for 
babes does not nourish me. I lived on it long 
enough, and you see the result. If there is any 
thing in life I utterly detest, it is puling, meek, 
mawkish goodness, I rage at it; it sets mé 
mad. I long to tear and tatter it.” 

** But your child—your daughter ?” 

**Did I tell you [had a daughter? Really, 
you find me in a strangely-confiding mood to- 
night. Well, I have a daughter; at least, I 
know I had, and I believe I still have. What 
then?” | 

‘*Only one might have thought—” 

“Yes, one might, no doubt. One might have 
thought that the father’s heart would melt ; that 
he would burst into sobs, and exclaim, in bro- 
ken accents, ‘My angel chee-ild!’—that he 
would weep on the neck of the good person who 
had appealed to his paternal feelings, and be- 
come a respectable member of society. In the 
domestic melodrama, Temple, from which I 
perceive already your principal ideas of life are 
drawn—what’s the price of the gallery-seats in 
the Victoria ?—that sort of thing does, I believe, 
familiarly occur. But this, Temple, is real life ; 
and we are not on the stage of the Victoria, I 
make no doubt my daughter's a very well- 
brought-up and proper young woman, who 
would look with horror on such a reprobate as 
Lam; and I can not say that the voice of Na- 
ture shrieks very powerfully or plaintively in 
my ears. No, Temple, it won't do.” 

‘Then have you really no care for any 
thing ?” 


‘of passion—‘“ for money and for freedom! Foy 

money to spend, and for freedom to spend it jy! 
Give me these—and I wil/ have them, whereye; 
I get them—and I can enjoy every thing that 
life gives for enjoyment, from moonbeams and 
music up to absinthe and madness. But I wil 
have money, and I will be free! I will, I will! 
I don’t care who or what comes between me 
and my way of life; I sweep it out of my road 
and go on. Don’t talk to me of nature and 
domestic affections, and drivel of that kind; | 
don’t want them—I’ve had enough of them to 
last my time. Hate is much more in my line 
than love. I came to London for the double 
purpose of screwing money out of my thrice- 
accursed brother, and disgracing myself and 
him at the same time; and I will doit too! | 
would have done it before now but that that 
fool of a woman sent me this money, which | 
mean to enjoy before I go to work. Pleasure 
first, business afterward with me. Go to the 
devil with your talk about my wife and my 
chee-ild! What is it to you? Are you sent 
as an emissary here from Tommy Goodboy? 
If you are, go back to him and tell him what 
my answer is: tell him I'll make his respecta- 
bility blush yet, if I can not make his heart of 
pumice-stone feel.” 

**T never spoke a word to Mr, Lyndon in my 
life.” 

‘*Then perhaps you are an emissary from 
my wife. If you are, go back and tell her the 
best thing she can do is to leave me to myself.” 

‘* Listen to me, Mr. Lyndon, and don’t waste 
on me all these rhapsodies and ravings. Keep 
them for somebody on whom they might pro- 
duce some desirable effect. I assure you they 
move me only to sincere pity and contempt. I 
never knew until twenty minutes ago who you 
were, and I never cared, I spoke to you on no 
one’s behalf, at no one’s suggestion. I spoke 
to you only because I thought it hardly possible 
you could be wholly degraded below the feel- 
ings of average manhood, I find I was mis- 
taken. Thatis enough. I leave you, and only 
hope we may not meet any more.” 

He threw himself into a chair, leaned back, 
and burst into a peal of mellow laughter. If I 
know any thing of reality as distinguished from 
acting—and I ought—this was no affectation or 
sham, but genuine, honest, hearty, irrepressible 
laughter. He rolled about in his chair, and 
stamped his feet, and shook his shoulders like a 
pigmy Sam Johnson in a fit of unconquerable 
mirth, 

I stood up, angry, and ashamed of being an- 
gry—thinking what a great deal I would give, 


, if I had it, to feel myself at liberty to kick him ; 


and all the time considering whether I could in 
any possible way serve poor Lilla’s interests by 
keeping on good terms with him. 

“I protest, Temple,” he said at last, when he 
was able to speak from very laughing, ‘‘ you do 





‘* Yes!” he answered, in vehement and fierce | 
tones—I had long been expecting an outburst | 


delight me, As good as a play? Man, you're 
worth a whole season of broad comedy! To 
look at the expression of your face that time, to 
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watch your gesture, to hear the earnest elo- 
quence of your language, was the fines¢ treat 
any man with a rich sense of humor could pos- 
sibly have. You are the most delightful of 


” 
young men— 
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F there is one thing in this world worse than 
another, it is to be absolutely suffering for a 


little money—only five dollars, perhaps; to have 


“And you are the most scandalous of old | no possible way of getting it; to be above either 


reprobates. " 


begging or borrowing—and yet the money you 


‘Coarse, Temple, coarse, and not half so | must have. 


fervent as your graver style. But I see you 
are waxing wroth at being laughed at. Well, 
I dare say no one likes being laughed at, and 
of course the more ridiculous he is the less he 
likes being treated as such, and I really don’t 
want to offend you; so let us consider the sub- 
ject as dropped. Take a little more brandy ? 
No? What, you are not going? Positively 
offended! Well, of all the idiots it has ever 
been my fortune to meet you are the most con- 
spicuous. Get out! Go to all the devils! 
Confound you, I am a gentleman, and not a 
Christy’s Minstrel like you! Insult a gentle- 
man! By Jove! what's the world coming to ?” 

All these concluding sentences were rattled 
at my ears as I was descending the stairs. . Un- 
til I had fairly quitted the house I could hear 
him swearing and objurgating. Then, as I 
passed under the window, I found that he was 
having recourse to the piano to cool his wrath. 
I paused a moment out of curiosity. He was 
singing, to his own accompaniment, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” 

I hurried away. The words, the sweet, pa- 
thetic, devotional tones, sounded in my ears 
like hideous blasphemy. 

I walked slowly home, my mind occupied 
with the uncomfortable discovery I had made, 
and much perplexed to know whether there 
was any thing I could or ought to say or do 
with regard to it. It clearly seemed that I had 
no right to inflict useless torture on Mrs, Lyn- 
don or Lilla by telling them any thing about my 
knowledge of this wretched man. From what 
he had over and over again told me it was cer- 
tain that he had come to London for the pur- 
pose of shaming his brother into supplying him 
with new funds, and it was evident that there 
was no extravagant escapade or exposure of 
which the little wretch would not be capable. 
On the whole, then, it seemed to me that the 
best thing I could do would be to see Mr, Lyn- 
don at once, and put him on his guard. Mr. 
Lyndon too might, like a sensible man of the 
world, feel inclined to buy off his disreputable 
brother even for Lilla’s sake—to settle on him 
some pension on condition of his living out of 
England or out of Europe; and, disagreeable 
as the task would be, I would willingly under- 
take the work of negotiation and arrangement 
in order to ward’ off vexation and shame from 
these two poor women, who had been so kind 
tome. Yes, that was the bes§ thing to do, and 
there was no time to be lost, as Mr. Lyndon 
would be leaving town immediately. My mind 
was made up. Little as I cared to obtrude my- 
self on Lilla’s uncle, I determined to see him, 


It was precisely such a strait that I found 
myself in the first winter I spent in New York. 
How I suffered in secret, lest the rich, stylish 
people whom I was visiting should discover the 
utter destitution of my porte-monnaie! what 
agonies of mind and body I endured while ap- 
parently the gayest of the gay, dancing at brill- 
iant parties, or lolling back luxuriously in Mrs. 
Murray's elegant little coupé. It made my 
wretched situation all the harder to bear that I 
must keep it to myself, having only my own ex- 
travagance to blame. There were my family 
and friends fancying me in the lap of all lux- 
ury and enjoyment, when I was positively en- 
vying Mrs. Murray’s old seamstress, who could 
openly sew and earn money when she needed 
it, while poor I— 

We were not rich people ourselves at home, 
but we always got along comfortably enough, 
thanks to mother’s good sense and judgment. 
After my father’s death—I was a very little 
girl then—his affairs were discovered to be so 
terribly involved that mother found it necessary 
to change our whole style of living ; so she took 
a smaller house, gave up the carriage, and re- 
trenched in many ways. The dear, sweet mo- 
ther! it must have been difficult for her, used 
all her life to riches; but not a hard line on her 
serene, loving face ever showed it. There were 
some things in which, if she could help it, she 
never would economize: the education of her 
children—there were three of us, Charlie, my- 
self, and Delia, who was only a year younger 
than I—or any thing which could make our 
young lives really happy. But she often denied 
herself to compass both these things, and as we 
grew older we sometimes detected her in it, and 
fully appreciated her unselfishness, She took 
us into her counsels too, so that we felt some- 
thing of the interest and satisfaction of partners 
in a concern, and when she told us frankly that 
we couldn’t afford to have this or that now, be- 
cause such and such bills were to be paid first, 
gave up with much greater cheerfulness than if 
we had felt it to be merely an arbitrary decision 
of hers. 

When I had been out of school a year or 80, 
Mrs. Murray, a very dear friend of mother’s, 
who never came to Boston, where we lived, 
without passing at least a day or two with us, 
wrote a most pressing letter to mother, insisting 
that if she herself. could not come to visit her, 
she must let one of the girls spend the three 
winter months with her. 

Del was still at school, so that it was out of 
the question, mother said, that she should go; 
but I was at the very age both to enjoy it and 
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Mrs. Murray moved, So the invitation was ac- 
cepted for me. Of course I was delighted, for 
I had never been in New York but once, when | 
I had spent a week at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
with my uncle Charles. 

Such a time as there was getting me ready! 
Mother and Del and I worked, and sewed, and 
consulted with the dress-maker, and studied 
fashion-plates till I was half worn-out with it 
for my part; and Charlie, who was at Harvard 
in his Senior year, declared that ‘‘ the house was 
nothing but a milliner’s shop, and that it was 
disgusting to hear of clothes, clothes all the 
time!” You know how they all talk; men are 
so mean about these things, always pretending 
to scorn love of dress in women, and then how 
they snub us if we look dowdy! At last I was 
ready, and mother, when my great Saratoga 
was all packed, gave me fifty dollars for spend- 
ing-money, besides sufficient, as we thought, 
for my best hat, which I was to buy in New 
York, 

‘*T think mother has been just as generous 
and good as she can be to give you so much, 
don’t you?” said Del; ‘and I hope you'll have 
a good time with it, and don’t be silly and buy 
me any thing out of it, for I won’t take it if you 
do; but I want you to bring home something 
nice for mother, say that engraving of Dante 
and Beatrice.” 

So it was agreed upon between us that I was 
to get that, and I also privately determined to 
buy Del a pretty little writing-case, and per- 
haps a handsome set of Tennyson for Charlie ; 
for I felt that in my fifty dollars I possessed the 
wealth of the Indies, having had such a capital 
outfit that I was sure I should need nothing for 
myself. 

I was received with the warmest welcome by 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray, two of the most lovable 
people in the world, and without children of 
their own. They seemed to feel continually 
that they could not make enough of me, or do 
enough to make me happy. And very happy 
I was the first few weeks, till my money difficul- 
ties set in. ‘They lived on Madison Avenue ; 
and the house was not only very elegant, but 
luxuriously comfortable, home-like, and inviting 
throughout. We did not go out very often to 
large parties, for Mrs. Murray did not care much 
for them, though she sometimes took me, and I 
enjoyed them immensely, especially when the 
next morning I wrote about it to mother or 
Del. But there was always a great deal of 
company at the house, and invitations for all 
sorts of charming things, and concerts, and 
operas, and dinner-parties, and what not. So 
I enjoyed every moment, till I began to find my 
funds getting alarmingly low. It was surpris- 
ing. how they had melted away! To begin 
with, my bonnet had cost me almost twice as 
much as I ought to have spent for it, and so had 
encroached on my capital; but both Mrs, Mur- 
ray and the milliner had pronounced it ‘so be- 
coming” the moment I tried it on that I couldn’t 
resist. The shop-windows, too, were a great 





temptation to me, full of such fascinating litt}. 
things, ‘‘just what I needed,” and hadn't mo. 
ther told me to do what I liked with my fifty 
dollars? Mrs. Murray made me many beanti. 
ful presents, but then she had too much delica. 





| cy to give me always useful articles, so the beay- 


tiful bracelets at Christmas and jewel-box at 
New-Year’s didn’t help me out any. 

One morning, when my visit was only half 
over, I awoke to the sad fact that I had j just 
next to nothing left in my purse. It was plain 
that I must make up my mind to ask mother for 
another remittance, I did it with some com- 
punctions, for I knew that this was an expens- 
ive winter to her, not only on my account, but 
on Charlie’s. A rather sober letter came im- 
mediately in answer to mine, inclosing fifty dol- 
lars. 

**T am very sorry not to send you more, Kate dear, 
I wish it were a hundred ; but this is positively all | 
can let you have; so try and make it go as far as pos- 
sible, and don't forget to put by in time enough for 
your journey home. Above all, remember that it js 
simply vulgar to spend more than yeu can afford, or 
to wish to appear rich when you are not.” 

The rest of the letter was bright and chatty, 
as her letters always were ; but a note from Del 
next day said: 

“Privately I suspect mother of having squeezed 
that fifty out of the new black silk she promised to 
get for herself this winter, for she remarked last night, 
in that careless way of hers which always conceals 
some generosity, you know, that she had decided to 
wait till spring before she got her silk, it was getting 
so late now to have it made up. Isn't that just like 
her! Now don’t neglect to get that picture for her; if 
you do I shall be disappointed in you.” 


I should think 


‘** Neglect mother’s present ! 
not!” I said to myself as I winked away the 
tears, thinking of the sacrifices she was always 


making forus. ‘I will take Mrs. Murray with 
me, and we will select the softest and best one 
Goupil has, for mother is a judge of engray- 
ings.” Well, so many things kept happening 
that we didn’t get to Goupil’s, and in the mean 
time, what with a new sash for my pink silk, 
which almost ruined me, for I couldn’t match 
the shade except in a very expensive ribbon, 
and the hair-dresser, and the gloves, and the 
flowers for the great party Mrs. Murray gave 
for me the next week, there was such a hole 
made in my little fund that a cold shiver ran all 
over me when, the day after, I took an account 
of stock. So I put away at once in my writing- 
desk the money for my fare home, and the ten 
dollars for the Dante and Beatrice for mother, 
and determined that, come what would, I would 
hold on to that. Then I felt quite comfortable, 
as I was going home in three weeks, and with 
strict economy had surely enough to last me till 
then. 

Alas! how little I dreamed of the misfortunes 
that were from this time in store for me! 

The next afternoon, happy fool that I was! 
I went to a Philharmonic rehearsal with Mrs. 
Murray. The music was delicious, and “be 
tween times” I had charming snatches of con- 
versation, not to say flirtation, with a fascina- 
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ting young lawyer, an acquaintance of Mrs. Mur- | travagant they would all think me; and yet I 


8. 
| may as well confess now that I always did 
enjoy myself wherever I met Mr. Cochrane, 
which was very often that winter. I’m not 
going to the trouble, however, of. describing 
him, since it was not he that I married after 
all. Itake a malicious pleasure in writing this, 
because I am sure that my sharp-witted readers 
pricked up their ears the moment I mentioned 
his name, certain that the inevitable ‘‘ conquer- 
ing hero” had now come upon the stage. No- 
thing of the sort, Ican assure you. I married, 
two years after, a rather small, thin man, with 
sandy whiskers (Mr. Cochrane had a superb 
black mustache) and a decided tendency to 
baldness, whom I almost ignored that winter, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Murray’s admiration and 
friendship for him. 

How often since I have told him, laughing, 
of my only remark when Mrs. Murray first 
pointed him out to me at a large dinner-party ! 
“There is the Mr. Smith you heard me speak 
of, Kate,” said she, “‘ the most charming and the 
most cultivated man I know.” 

“Dear me!” I answered, just glancing at 
him—“dear me! that very plain man with 
sandy whiskers!” and I never gave him an- 
other thought, little dreaming that he was ‘* my 
fate,” and that some day I should love him with 
all my heart! 

As for Mr. Cochrane, it was the fashion for 
all the girls in society to rave about him that 
winter, and I was no exception, Hardly a 
letter did I write to Del but that I managed 
to bring in his name in girlish praise. Some- 
times it was, ‘* Oh, he is so elegant in his man- 
ners, Del! You ought to see him bow; he 
makes you feel as though you were a princess 
atleast.” Another time it was, *‘ Mr. Cochrane 
does have such a way of saying charming things 
to one, and then he’s such a delightful partner 
that it is too tame afterward dancing with any 
one else.” And so on after the fashion of all 
girls, I suppose, for we are all pretty much alike 
at that age. 

I had, as I said, a delightful time at the 
Phi! armonic, and came home in the highest 
spirits, only to find that I had lost my purse! 
I hed probably pulled it out with my handker- 
chief, or it might have been stolen. I never 
saw it again, at any rate. Instantly my spirits 
were down to freezing-point. It had only nine 
dollars in it; but seeing that I had only three 
dollars left, except the money I had put by, I 
felt at once that I was ruined, reduced to beg- 
gary almost. Oh, how wretched I was that 
night! and how I cried after I went to bed, 
and wished that I were at home, wished that I 
had never"seen New York, or ever heard of it; 
almost wished that I had never been born! Of 
course I couldn’t get mother’s present now, un- 
less I could make three dollars last me three 
weeks, which was plainly impossible; and yet 
how mean I should feel to go home without 
one thing for one of them; how selfish and ex- 


had meant to be neither! I was so homesick 
that I should have been glad to leave the next 
morning, only that I was ashamed to, not hay- 
ing any excuse for so suddenly shortening my 
visit, I came down to breakfast so hollow- 
eyed and pale that kind Mrs. Murray was wor- 
ried, and petted and coddled me up all the 
morning, little dreaming of the real cause of 
my ‘‘dreadful headache.” For days after that 
I remember that my one idea was Money, and 
how not to spend it. I denied myself of ev- 
ery thing, even hair-pins, and almost wept when 
I had thay some postage-stamps. 

The absurdity of my position fairly made me 
laugh in spite of myself one morning. I had 
been to a grand reception at a magnificent 
house on Fifth Avenue. As I swept in my 
stateliest manner—which I felt that the occa- 
sion demanded—down the broad steps, and fiut- 
tered, all in silk and lace, into Mrs, Murray's 
beautiful carriage, with its crimson satin linings 
and tall footman holding open the door for me, 
I heard two beggar-girls, who were gazing at 
me with open mouths, exclaim to each other 
softly, “Oh, Lor, mustn’t it be nice to be so 
rich, and have lots of money to-spend!” I 
couldn’t help laughing as I leaned back on the 
cushions, It was nice to have such “lots of 
money to spend”—namely, two dollars and six- 
ty-one cents exactly. 

The next day a fashionable young lady, whom 
I knew a little and disliked very much, called 
and asked Mrs. Murray to take some tickets in 
a raffle, for the benefit of some soldier's widow, 
who was ‘‘so heart-broken and poor.” (Said 
widow, I heard afterward, at once expended the 
money in the purchase of a bridal outfit, and 
was married in a fortnight.) Imagine the ago- 
ny of mind I was thrown into when this stylish 
young woman turned to me with, ‘‘ Now that 
Mrs. Murray has subscribed, I am sure you will 
like to take some tickets too.” 

It wrung my very heart-strings to take out my 
last, my precious two dollars, and give them to 
her, saying, as cheerfully as I could, “ Yes, I will 
take one.” 

How I repented of my false shame, which had 
made me afraid to refuse, when she said, super- 
ciliously, “What! only one!” and with an air 
of indifference snapped her purse on the mon- 
ey! I might as well have given her nothing. 
For myself, I am afraid I have almost hated 
her ever since. After this there was nothing 
to be done but break into the ten dollars; and 
every body knows how a bill goes when you 
have once broken it. 

The next evening we went to the Artists’ 
Reception at the Academy of Design, and Mr. 
Cochrane accompanied us. It was very brill- 
iant, the collection of pictures unusually fine, 
and the rooms thronged with ‘‘ fair women and 
brave men”—at least I think it charitable to call 
them “brave,” not knowing to the contrary. 
I wore my green silk—the loveliest shade by 





gas-light—with my malachites, and pretty white 
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opera-cloak, and had the pleasant consciousness 

of being perfectly well dressed. I was also on 
the arm of the handsomest, most fashionable 
man in the rooms; and I remember thinking, 
as we moved through the brilliant throng of 
people, now stopping to chat with friends, now 
gazing together at the beautiful pictures, or 
laughing at some horrid daub—there always 
are some daubs every year—how Del, if she 
could have seen me, would have thought me 
perfectly happy. And yet I wasn’t, for I kept 
thinking all the time of the picture I couldn’t 
get for mother. I was inwardly becomjng every 
moment more low-spirited, when an incident 
occurred to change my thoughts, <A lady in 
gray silk, with a quiet face and manner, passed 
us with an elegant-looking officer. Mr. Coch- 
rane bowed, then, as soon as they were out of 
hearing, said to me: 

“Should you have picked out that quiet- 
looking woman as having had a most exciting, 
romantic history, among all the handsome, brill- 
iant women here, most of whose lives are com- 
monplace ?” 

Then he went on and told me her story. 
How she had two lovers; one goes to the war, 
is reported killed, his successful rival is on the 
very eve of marrying her, when the first comes 
home, and literally dies at her feet of grief, leav- 
ing a will which makes her the possessor of an 
immense property. She goes to Europe in wid- 
ow’s weeds, having broken her engagement ; 
frightful accident to the steamer; one of the 
passengers saves her life, and she finally mar- 
ries him—the elegant-looking officer I had no- 
ticed. 

Of course I've only given the merest outlines 
of the story, which was intensely interesting as 
Mr. Cochrane told it to me with all its details, 
knowing the parties so well. As he finished 
the idea suddenly came into my mind, Why 
not write the story out, of course altering and 
embellishing so that the heroine could not be 
recognized, and send it to some Magazine ? 
Perhaps in this way I might get the money I 
was so much in want of. All my life I had 
been in demand with children of all sizes as a 
story-teller ; and at school had not my compo- 
sitions been praised and taken the prize? ‘I 
can do it, and I will do it,” I said to myself. 

My spirits rose wonderfully at the project. 
Mr. Cochrane must have been astonished at 
my sudden gayety, and probably attributing it 
to his own fascinations, became more devoted 
than ever, lowering his voice tenderly in utter- 
ing the merest nothings, and giving me such 
expressive glances with his handsome black 
eyes; and all the time I was inwardly debating 
whether my heroine should wear white with a 
rose in her hair, on the eve of the grand catas- 
trophe, or blue velvet and pearls ; and wonder- 
ing how much 1 should get for my story if it 
were accepted. 

Hurrying off my things, and leaving every 
thing round my room, contrary to my usually 





port-folio and began immediately to write, | 
was thoroughly excited and full of my subject, 
and wrote away with the greatest rapidity, o}, 
livious of every thing, till I was suddenly brought 
to my senses by hearing the hall clock strik, 
four! Then I discovered that I was cold, fo; 
the furnace fire had gone out, and that there 
was something ghostly and fearful in the sti). 
ness of the street and house, where all wer, 
sleeping but me. So I locked up my hastily 
scribbled sheets, and, wearied and shivering, got 
into bed. Fortune favored me the next day with 
an opportunity to write, for a sick friend jp 
Brooklyn sent for Mrs. Murray to spend the day 
with her, so I was left alone, with many regrets 
on her part. 

I wrote all day, actually begrudging the time 
for my lunch, and trusting that no visitors would 
come, did not even dress me, till glancing at my 
watch I found that it only wanted fifteen min- 
utes to Mrs, Murray’s return and dinner. And 
there I was in my morning-dress, hair frouzy, 
& great ink-spot on my finger, and my room 
littered up with papers, and she was sure to 
come to it the first thing! How I hated my- 
self! calling myself ‘‘a slovenly blue -stock- 
ing,” and vowing if I only succeeded this once 
that I'd never write again. I flew round, put 
my room in order, did my hair in haste, and 
was just fastening my dress when I heard Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray’s voices in the hall. It didn’t 
take a moment to complete my toilet, so, feel- 
ing like a hypocrite, I made my appearance 
calmly, looking as though I had been ready for 
hours. I couldn’t, however, quite get the ink 
off my finger with all my scrubbing, though | 
suppose no one but myself would ever have no- 
ticed it. 

But that evening I remember how my face 
flamed when Mrs. Murray, in talking with Mr. 
Cochrane, happened to express her contempt 
for “ these silly, high-flown magazine stories.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cochrane, “and my con- 
tempt is not only for the stories, but for the 
sentimental bas-bleus who sit with their dress- 
es torn, and hair awry, writing of lords and la- 
dies—things of which they know nothing. Ofall 
things deliver me from a woman who writes!” 
After this I was determined to keep my writ- 
ing a secret, and so had to write as best I could, 
at odd moments, but mostly at night, when I 
was supposed to have gone to bed; and oh, how 
sick I became of it! However, I persevered in 
spite of all difficulties and interruptions till it was 
finished, and no one so much as dreamed of 
what I was doing. I then sent it to the Editor 
of a Magazine, with a note requesting an an- 
swer ‘¢as soon as possible.” I gave a deep sigh 
of relief when it was fairly gone, and was more 
light-hearted than I had been for days. ‘“‘Ina 
week at farthest,” I said to myself, “I shall 
have an answer from the Editor, with at least 
a twenty-dollar bill in it, perhaps a fifty—who 
knows?” I here went over in my mind what I 
felt were ‘‘ the hits” in my production, and felt 





neat habits, as soon as I got home, I seized my 





convinced that I should certainly get a fifty for 
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it. Then I shall buy, besides the engraving for | St. Louis! Oh dear! any other time I should 


mother, something nice for both Del and Char- | have been so glad to see him! 
my luck!” with a tremendous sigh. 
Thomas, ‘‘ Say tai I'll be down presently.” 


lie, and so go home with flying colors after all. 

And I thought how grand I should feel on act- | 
ually seeing my story in print, and how aston- 
ished mother and Del would be when I told 
them about it, Iwas resolved never to tell an- 
other soul but them, having the fear of Mr. | 
Cochrane before my eyes; and I fancied my- | 
self reading aloud to them the most exciting, 
harrowing parts, mother quietly wiping away 

the tears, Del leaning forward to listen, hardly 
breathing in her excitement, and ‘for the fu-| 
ture, I trusted, more respectful to me, her tal- 
ented sister. 

These were my day-dreams. Realities were 
not so pleasant, as far as money-matters were 
concerned. The ten dollars had dwindled, and 
were dwindling still. Such troubles as came 
upon me! My watch fell off the bureau, and 
had to be taken to Tiffany’s—three dollars more 
gone; my best slippers suddenly burst out with- 
out warning; I tore my prettiest gloves; and 
I broke one of my sleeve-buttons., 

“This is really growing fearful!” I said to 
myself, as I looked at my purse contaihing only 
two dollars. ‘** However, to-morrow the week 
will be up, and no doubt I shall hear from my | 
story. Then all will be well.” To-morrow 
came, but no letter; the next day the same. 
The suspense was dreadful. The postman usu- 
ally came about ten in the morning; then at 
four in the afternoon. How my heart beat) 
when I heard his ring! How breathlessly I | 
listened to the servant's step coming up stairs 
with the letters! How my heart sank when she 
passed my door without stopping, and went on 
to Mrs. Murray's. So the days went on. My 
face was really beginning to look pale and anx- 
ious. One morning, when with aching heart I 
had just paid out my last cent for a pair of 
gloves—I had privately cleaned and cleaned 
my old ones till they were no longer decent— 
I came home, and found, to my delight, a let- 
ter post-marked Philadelphia. With trembling 
hands I tore it open. I read as far as “‘ your 
story is respectfully declined ;” then threw my- 
self on the bed in an agony of tears. “TI can 
not stay another day!” I said to myself. “TI 
must go home to-morrow. Oh, if mother were 
only here! If I could only tell her all about 
it!” And I buried my face in the pillow to 
stifle my sobs, 

A knock at the door; a servant with Mr. 
Cochrane’s card. ‘‘Say that I am sorry, but 
that I have a very bad headache, and can not 
see any one, Thomas.” And I turned away my 
face as I spoke, so that he could not see my 
flushed cheeks and swollen eyes. Then I went 
back to bed and cried worse than ever, not only 
that I had no money, but because I had lost 
Mr. Cochrane’s call. In a few minutes another 
knock from Thomas. 

“ An elderly gentleman in the parlor, Miss, 
as says he is sure you will see him.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 





Well, it's just 
Then to 


Bathing uy face and eyes, and putting on a 


stylish bow, and doing all I could to look gay, 
still I could not quite efface all signs of my 


tears. However, thanking my stars that the 
drawing-room was always dark, I rushed in 
with a great show of spirits—a little overdone, 
I suspect—and greeted my uncle with effusion. 
Dear old fellow !—he’s an old bachelor of sixty 
at least—he is so fond of me, and so jolly and 


| entertaining always, that I was soon laughing 


and chatting away with him, almost forgetful of 
my troubles, till he suddenly turned upon me 
with, 

‘* Kate, what's the matter? You've got some- 
thing on your mind, and you've been crying!” 

* Nonsense, uncle. There’s nothing the mat- 
ter, only I've a headache, that’s all,” I answered, 
laughingly ; ‘‘ but the room is so dark you can't 
see plainly; you’d better put your spectacles 
on!” 

It was the very last thing I really wanted him 


| to do, of course; but, do you believe? he de- 


liberately took them out and put them on, and 
eyed me sharply. ‘‘Is it a love affair, Kate 
dear ?” 

I blushed furiously—I always do blush when 
there’s no sort of sense in it, and it’s more than 
trying—and then the consciousness that I was 
doing so increased my confusion, as I exclaim- 
ed, vehemently, “‘ No, indeed, nothing of the 
sort, I assure you !” 

‘*Humph!” said my uncle, with emphasis, 
as he looked at my blushes. 

However, as I volunteered no confession to 
his coaxing—‘‘I should think you might tell me, 
Kate !”—but rattled off immediately into a de- 
scription of all my gay doings during my visit, 
he said no more, though he evidently kept up 
a “desperate thinking,” sure that he was on 
the right track now. All of which amused me 
much. 

He had risen to go, and was just saying good- 
by, when he suddenly took something out of his 
pocket, exclaiming, “ There! if I hadn’t nearly 
forgotten it again! But your looks put it all 
out of my mind. I didn’t send you any Christ- 
mas present this year, did I? Couldn't find a 
thing I thought you'd like, so I concluded I'd 
just send you twenty-five dollars, and let you 
suit yourself; and then, I’m ashamed to say, I 
forgot it, I was so busy; so here it is now, dear; 
better late than never, I hope.” And he put 
a little roll into my hand. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles! to do just what I like 
with?” I cried, my face instantly becoming 
radiant. 

My uncle regarded me a moment, amazed at 
the sudden change of my expression ; then said, 
decidedly, 

“Kate, I'll wager any thing that all the 
trouble with you is that you're short of fands. 





I glanced at the card. “Uncle Charles from 


Why in the name of goodness didn’t you tell 
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me so at first? You little goose! Now say how 
much you want!” and, bless his generous heart, 
for he is not a rich man, his pocket-book was 
out in a moment, 

**Not a cent more, Uncle Charles,” I an- 
swered, squeezing his dear old hand gratefully, 
“not a cent, positively ; this is all I want, but I 
am glad you didn’t give it to me at Christmas, 
for I didn’t need it then, and now I am rather 
hard up—dead broke, in fact.” I was so near 
crying that I took to using slang to hide it, | 
though there’s nothing my uncle hates so much. | 
‘But you mustn't give me any more, for I} 
won't take it.” 

“TI can do as I please, I suppose; and be- | 
sides, now I come to think of it, I remember | 
that I meant to give you forty dollars any way ; | 
so take it, and don’t ever be so silly again as to 
cry your eyes out for want of a little money, as 
long as I am on this earthly ball, and have a 
cent in my pocket!” 

But the minute I began to thank him, and 
tell.-him that he was a dear old jewel of an 
uncle, and I wished that every girl in the land 
had one just like him, he was off, only stopping 
at the door to say, “‘ By-the-way, what day are 
you going home ?” 

“Next Monday,” I answered. 

“Good! I am going to Boston myself that | 
day ; so you will go under my care, you know;; | 
that will give you a good chance to tell me all | 
about that love affair; and with a merry nod 
at me he was gone. 

How gayly now I sprang up stairs, humming | 





an air from ‘‘ Martha,” and with a hearg as light 


as any bird. Mrs. Murray was to have a din- | 
ner-party that night, and I had been dreading it 
all day; now I dressed for it in the highest 
spirits. 

** My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Murray, when 
I came down into her room al] ready, “you 
never looked so well in your life. I declare 
I'm proud of you. It must be that pink rose 
in your hair that becomes you so,” 

“No,” thought I; “it’s the greenbacks in my 
pocket ;” but I didn’t say it. A thousand dol- 
lars could not have made her se happy as Uncle 
Charles's present had made me. 

The next day I went out and bought the 
Dante and Beatrice, and a beautiful little writ- 
ing-case for Del, and a set of Tennyson for 
Charlie, besides some little things for myself 
that 1 was actually suffering for, and became so 
cheerful in consequence that Mrs, Murray, I 
could see, was quite puzzled at me. 

**Do you know, Kate,” said she, ‘‘ that last 
week I was almost afraid you were homesick ? 
But I am very glad that you have got all over 
it now, if you were.” 

The remaining few days flew by swiftly, for 
I threw myself into every thing with renewed 
zest, and though I was longing to see mother 
and Del, I resolved to banish from the minds 
of my New York friends all remembrance of 
my moping, and I am sure I succeeded. 

The Murrays took leave of me with sweet, 





Se 
my 


loving words of regret that went to my very 
heart, Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Smith—] shall 
never cease to regret that it is his name—y ere 


| both at the dépdt on Monday morning to see 


me off, much to my uncle’s disgust, so he hur. 
ried me into the cars, hardly giving me time t, 
so much as speak to them. Their farewells I 
have often thought were characteristic, yy 
Cochrane, with one of his elegant bows, took 
my hand in his—exquisitely gloved as usual— 
and pressing it just a little, said, in his Joy 
musically tender voice—arranged by Nature 
for flirting—that “New York would be 
desert to him when I was gone.” 

I had not learned then Robespierre’s « Qui 
ne sont rien, parle & merveille,” so I was not alittle 
amazed when, in less than six weeks, Mrs, 
Murray wrote me of Mr. Cochrane’s engage. 
ment to a widow “fat and forty,” though not 
“fair,” but worth a million or so, 

Mr, Smith simply shook hands with me and 
said ‘‘Good-by;” but he had brought me a 
charming book to read, and gave me a little 
bouquet of flowers, whose fragrance refreshed 
me all the way. 

It wasra happy evening, that first evening at 
home after my three months’ absence. Mo- 
ther, Del, and I sat up till after midnight and 
talked and laughed over my various experi- 
ences, even my worries becoming funny in re- 
lating them. When I came to my story, how- 
ever, sketching for them its outlines, and clear- 


a 


| ly showing, as I thought, the stupidity of an 


editor who could reject such a tale, mother 
only laughed, and said : 

** After all, Kate, wouldn’t it have been bet- 
ter to write about something you are better 
acquainted with than ‘Love and Tragedy’ ”— 
that was my titlke—‘‘for instance,” with a 
meaning look, ‘‘about an extravagant young 
lady who hadn’t money enough ?” 





THE SECRETARY WITH A SECRET. 


HE Right Honorable Stephen Pemberton 

was a prosperous and a successful man. He 
had started in life with that moral and intellect- 
ual capital which Disraeli characterizes as con- 
taining the grand elements of success—large 
brains and small affections. He had not come 
up from nothing, his father having been a re- 
spectable London solicitor; and, even if he had 
come up from nothing, he would never have 
boasted of it, as is the fashion of more vulgar 
men, who, when they succeed, are always tell- 
ing people of the time when they entered Lon- 
don barefoot and with a capital of two-pence 
half-penny, or tramped Broadway with one red 
cent of pocket-money. Mr. Pemberton spec- 
ulated in railways and succeeded ; in banking 
companies and succeeded; in Parliament and 
succeeded. He was not a good speaker, and 
was rather proud of the fact that his was not 
oratory, but plain, clear, business statement. 
His voice was strong and distinct; his manner 
was imposing, substantially dogmatic, and re- 
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spectably pompous. He made himself a power 


| I ever knew,” was Pemberton’s answer, 





“ He 


in the House of Commons on financial questions, | can write a capital letter, writes in several lan- 


and he really had a clear, penetrating, com- 
manding intellect for all financial questions, and 
such political subjects as are bound up with 


| guages, can gét up figures wonderfully, never 
| falls asleep, never gets sick, although he looks 
| so pale and weak, never talks unless one wants 


finance. He might almost have become Chancel- | him to talk ; and then he’s not likely to eaves- 
lor of the Exchequer, but he did not care to fly so | drop or pick up any knowledge which does not 


high, and therefore took, just at the proper time, | concern him. 


an office of less dignity and labor, which gave 
him, nevertheless, a seat in the cabinet and 
the title of Right Honorable. He was a tall 
man, still good-looking, with bloodless face, 
broad forehead, and gray whiskers, He was 
not more than fifty years old. 

What could a man have in life more than 
this man had? A place in the Government of 
Great Britain, a house in Park Lane, an estate 
in Leicestershire, a shooting-lodge in the High- 
lands, and a very pretty wife. For, although 
fifty years old, he was bat some three or four 


years married, and his wife was a charming wo- 
man of six-and-twenty, whose evening parties 
were among the most brilliant of the London 
season; &@ woman with a head for politics as 
well as a heart for affection; a small, shapely, 
dark-eyed, animated, fearless creature, whom 
to know was to admire, and whom, despite her 
husband's fifty years and gray hair, no one 
dared to do more than admire. Probably she 
did not love her husband with quite her whole | 
heart and passion, but she was an affectionate | 
wife, and she was almost entirely in his confi- 
dence. Almost entirely. Not quite, as yet. 
Perhaps the one person in the world who was 
most in the confidence of this successful man 
was his particular private secretary. Not the 
private secretary who had a room next to his 
own in his ministerial office; a room with a 
desk, and a Turkey carpet, and fittings-up gen- 
erally quite equal to those of his chief. No: 
Mr. Pemberton being as it were two men—the 
business man and the minister—required an- 
other secretary of a more practical and confi- 
dential character, who could be intrusted with 
the copying of documents and the knowledge 
of secrets utterly beneath the dignity, and, per- 
haps, beyond the discretion of the official pri- | 
vate secretary, who was the nephew of a peer. 
The peculiar secretary, then, was only a poor 
and patient young man, who had managed 
somehow to cling around the successful specu- 
lator while he was merely a speculator, and had 
now come to be a sort of necessity to the mem- 
ber of Parliament and minister. He always 
sat in the room with his chief; he often sat in 
his chief's library of nights waiting for hours 
until his patron should happen to want him; 
but he seldom went near the House of Com- 
mons, where the swell secretary, nephew of a 
peer, did the duties. One of the things many 
people wondered at was why the Right Hon. 
Stephen Pemberton kept the poor secretary so 
constantly about him. The successful man 
smiled somewhat grimly once when a bold 
friend pressed him on the subj 
“He's one of the quickest, sharpest fellows 





” 


And the successful fellow smiled 

| again, grimly. 

| “No, poor fellow,” said the questioner, a 

| personage of a compassionate nature, stealing 

| a pitying glance at the young man, who all this 

| time sat at a small desk a little apart from that 

| of his patron. 

| ‘The young man had a face which would have 

| been handsome but for a contracted, almost 

contorted expression around the eyes, and lips 

that spoke of habitual ill-health or frequent 

pain. He had keen dark eyes and sallow com- 
plexion, and a rich dark beard. He would 
have been tall but for his stooped shoulders, 

and he walked with a limp. Furthermore, you 
had only to look in his face in order to discover 
his grand recommendation in his patron’s eyes 
—he was deaf. Quite deaf; no ear-trumpet 
could do much for him. His voice, when he 
spoke, had a strange and hollow sound—nat- 
ural enough, no doubt, in the case of one whose 
ear could never guide and modulate his tones, 
But he seldom spoke. His patron gave him 
directions—six words written on a scrap of pa- 
per—and that was all he needed. <A sentence 
told him as much as an oration or a volume 
would have told another. Doubtless the con- 
centration of his unimpaired faculties into one 
direction gave him this surprising and invala- 
able quickness of perception and observation, 
He seemed wholly absorbed in his devotion to 
his patron, who, indeed, had been remarkably 
kind to him. 

Mr. Pemberton’s wife, though the kindest of 
beings, rather shrank from poor Louis Rodman, 
So the peculiar secretary was named, She 
seemed to draw back from him with a kind of 
fear—the sort of dread, perhaps, that some nerv- 
ous people have of seeing any maimed or muti- 
lated object. 

“T pity him, my dear,” she said to her hus- 
band, “and I try to like him; but I can’t. 
There is something painful or sinister about his 
expression. I can not understand him. Why 
do you have him always in your room ?” 

‘* He is very useful, my love.” 

“Yes; but always in your room? Always? 
Do you never wish him away, just for a mo- 
ment’s relief?” 

‘*Never.” The successful man looked firmly, 
sadly at his eager, pleading, beautiful wife. 

‘How strange! I could not live, I think, if 
I had that poor creature so much with me.” 

“ Perhaps J think I could not live if I had 
not that poor creature so much with me,” 

Mrs, Pemberton started. There was some- 
thing quite unusual in the expression of her 
| husband’s face. She was going to ask some 
eager, anxious question; but he checked her 
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with a motion of his hand. 


Then he stood for 


— i 


** Real life, my dear, has always & good deal 


a moment silent, and with a look upon his face | of the sad and terrible about it. 


as of one who makes up his mitid for a painful | 


revelation. He gave a sort of sigh or gasp, and | 
then took his wife’s hand in his. They were 
alone in the library, and it was night. 

Listen, Emily. Years ago—no matter how | 
long—I did a great wrong. Not what is called 
& crime or a wrong in the eyes of the law; but | 
I disliked a man, and he was in my pow er, and 
I used my power harshly—that was all. I might 
have spared him, and I did not. I never dreamed 
of the effect my harshness—I believe I thought 
it justice—might have, My word was given 
against him, and he was a ruined man. He 
went home, and—and (don’t start, and don’t 
take your hand away) he killed himself.” 

Emily Pemberton did start, and could hardly 
for the moment keep from drawing away her 
hand. It seemed as if the hand that held it 
was blood-stained. 

Her husband went on: 

**'That unhappy man’s wife was a creature, 
at her best, capable of the profoundest hate. 
She was a Basque woman by birth, and she 


wrote me a letter, calm with very hatred, in | 
which she told me she had an only son, whom | 


she would train up with the one idea of having 
revenge on me—of some day taking my life.” 
Emily shuddered. 


“<Tf he lives,’ this woman wrote, ‘he shall | 


kill you when you seem most successful. When 
you come to the height of your success and your 
happiness look out for him !’” 


“Oh, God in heaven!” Emily now clung 


close to her husband. He looked at her with 
something like love on his rigid face. 

“This is a horrid story, my love, but it is 
nearly over. 
was dead, but that her son was alive. I don’t 
know whether this was true or not. But I be- 
lieve that, living or dying, she would do her best 
to keep her word; and, Emily, life’s very dear 
tome now. ‘Therefore, I never am alone. If 
there is any danger, whatever it is, I know of 
no better, no other precaution against it than 
to have always some one with me. Now I 
can’t have the perpetual company of a detect- 
ive, or indeed of any body who can hear. Peo- 
ple come to me on business, and tell me things 
which could be talked of only to me. When 
this clever deaf lad came to my office looking 
for employment of any kind, it seemed quite a 
providential opportunity put in my way. I 
seized the idea at once. I found him wonder- | 
fully quick ; no man in London has such a sec- | 
retary, and he’s grateful and faithful. Now you | 
know why he sits all day in my room.’ 

* Does he know— ?” 

“He does. 


comes into my room, and that he’s to be on the 


alert against possible movements of knife or re- | 
People never | 


volver. And he does watch! 
would suspect how his eyes watch them.” 
** Bat this is sad and terrible.” 


I heard years ago that the woman | 


He knows, at least, that he’s | 
never to take his eyes off any stranger who | 


**Oh, how I wish you had not wronged that 
man !” 
| “Do you think I do not wish it? Do you 
| think I have not deeply repented the wrong | 
did him, even though when I did it I had no 
idea of its reality, and nine out of every ten 
| men around me would have told me I was do- 
ing right. I have repented of it deeply. Not 
because I was afraid. I never took the slight- 
| est precaution whatever against the danger un- 
til I grew to love life, Emily—when I came to 
love you.” 

The successful man had, after all, a heart, 

Next day Mrs. Pemberton ordered her car- 
riage, and drove down, anxious and disturbed, 
to her husband’s office. She only wanted, she 
said, to; see how he was getting on. His pa- 
tient, silent scribe sat writing there as usual. 
The sunlight (there are windows in London 
which let in the sun) fell upon his stooped, 
contracted shoulders, his pale, painful face, his 
dark, melancholy eyes. Mrs. Pemberton no 
longer saw any thing sinister in him—only sad- 
ness. She felt almost inclined to kiss his pal- 
lid forehead, because she now regarded him as 
the faithful, watchful protector of her husband. 
She gave him—for the first time—her hand 
with a friendly smile, and she remembered long 
after, she always will remember, how strange a 
tremor went through his cold hand when it 
touched hers. 

‘*Has he no relatives?” she asked of her 
husband. 

“Oh yes, a brother he tells me, of whom he’s 
very fond; I never sawhim.” Successful men 
do not often have time to think much of the 
brothers of faithful scribes and servants. 

**Not like him, poor fellow, I hope—not deaf 
and stooped ?” 

“Oh no, I fancy not. I dare say not.” 

‘We ought to be very kind to them,” she 
said. 

“Yes, certainly, so we ought,” replied the 
successful man, who was evidently thinking of 
something more important. 

Mrs. Pemberton was from that time very 
kind to the deaf scribe. She took,the warmest 
womanly interest in him, and he soon got to be 
able to understand her every glance and motion. 
She inquired about his health, his comforts, his 
habits, his brother. He became quite animated 
and eager when he spoke of his brother, of 
whom he was evidently very proud. The broth- 
er did not live with Louis. He was a painter, 
| and he lived out somewhere in the Highgate 





| way, and wandered about a good deal. He 


| was beginning to get on very well. 

“He shall paint my portrait,” was Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s declaration. 

Unfortunately he did not paint portraits, only 
landscapes. 

Then—she was revolving in her mind how 


| she could gratify the brother she knew by show- 


| ing some attention to the brother she did not 
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know—he must come and see her—he must | and somewhat patronizing fashion ; ,but, in gen- 
come to some of her evening parties. ‘eral, the successful man was quite content to 
Poor deaf Louis, who never went into com- know that his wife was doing the civil thing to- 
any, positively smiled with pleasure at the ward his secretary's brother, and to leave her 
prospect of his brother’s introduction into brill- | to do it. Success in political life, unless you 
jant society. | have a capacity so commanding that it con- 
At the next of Mrs. Pemberton’s parties the | quers its way at a stroke, requires a patient, un- 
hostess turned eagerly round when the name of | wearying attention, and leaves no room for the 
Arthur Rodman was announced. What a no- | culture of the milder and gentler virtues which 
ble, glorified edition of the bent, deaf brother | are not in themselves absolute necessities. So 
he was! So like: as sleep is like death; as | the artist and the great man did not often meet. 
the swan was like the ugly duckling; asa warm The great man did, indeed, make it a point al- 
summer sunrise is like the livid sunset of a sad ways to look in when his wife had an evening 
winter day. ‘The features were all alike; but party, but he had almost invariably to hurry 
what a difference! Straight, strong, symmet- | away and get back to the House of Commons 
rical of form; bright and genial of expression; | in time for a division. 
in full and splendid possession of all youthful; Arthur, the artist, had, with many other gifts, 
graces and manly faculties, Arthur Rodman a wonderful capacity for amateur acting, and 
was a very type and pattern of the Belgravian, | Mrs. Pemberton was especially fond of amateur 
not Bohemian, artist. His voice was singular- | acting. He soon became her stage-manager, 
ly sweet, fresh, and musical—how unlike the | so to speak, and her principal performer. Am- 
hollow, toneless sound that came from his poor | ateur acting, my readers need hardly be told, 
brother’s lips! He talked with perfect ease, | brings people a good deal together, and gives 
and with great animation; and Mrs. Pember- | keen eyes many admirable opportunities for the 
ton soon found he could talk about any thing. | study of character in one’s fellow-actor. You 
She was a petticoated politician; and she now | have to rehearse together more than once; you 
met for the first time in her life an artist who | too have to combine and plan and organize to- 
knew all about politics and political men. A | gether; your mechanical and other resources, 
treasury secretary could hardly have known the | in private life, are always rather limited and 
subjects better. | hap-hazard in their nature, and a good deal of 
Arthur became one of her especial favorites | consultation and quick suggestion is required to 
and protégés. He came often to her evening make the most of them; and the result is, that 
parties, and she openly and avowedly petted | the lady of the house where the amateur theat- 
him and strove to make a lion of him. There | ricals take place is morally compelled to give 
| 


] 


was something almost reverential in the affec- | herself up a good deal to the society and the 
tionate admiration with which he waited on | confidence of her leading assistant. Mrs. Pem- 
her, talked to her, looked at her. No one, be | berton saw in this way a great deal of Arthur, 
it observed, spoke or hinted scandal. This was | and thought she saw into his nature and heart. 
one of the pure, frank, fearless women of whom | She was a woman of quick capacity and some 
not even the most evil thinks evil; and, indeed, | genuine penetration, and this was what she saw, 
the young artist’s manner told only of respect- | or thought she saw, in her new friend and pro- 
fuldevotion. And, after all, there are some peo- | tégé : 
ple still living who can be kindly and sin not. A strongly affectionate nature—a nature im- 
Meanwhile the health of poor Louis did not | bued with a deep love and reverence for woman 
improve; and the doctor recommended that he | —a filial nature, so to speak. 
should, as much as possible, avoid night-air. A supreme, indomitable will and self-control. 
So his patron, who grew alarmed at the idea| A profound sadness. 
of any thing happening to him, and had little Finally, a burden of some sort, in the way of 
special need of his companionship while at home | a secret. This she sometimes thought was only 
in Belgravia, hardly ever sent for him at night. | her womanly and romantic nonsense; for she 
All day Louis sat at his post, and watched and | was quite clever enough to stand out from her- 
wrote as before. Emily saw him often, and | self and criticise herself, as if she were a strange 
was always affectionate and kindly to him. His | spectator looking coolly on; and this is not a feat 
brother, though evidently very fond of him, nev- | many women can perform. But no matter how 
er came to see him, or to meet him, or to walk | she endeavored to put the impression away as 
part of the way home with him by day. Of | a woman's nonsense, it came back again with 
course he must have seen him often at night. | full force, and she remained at last firm in the 
Mrs. Pemberton began to lose the first fresh conviction that Arthur Rodman had some bur- 
painfulness of the impression made upon her by | den pressing on his mind and heart. Perhaps 
her husband’s sad, strange revelation. Some- | he was very poor, and was too proud to acknowl- 
thing in his manner told her he did not wish to | edge it—or, perhaps—and for all her masculine 
have the grim subject revived; and she spoke | love of politics she much favored this latter con- 
no more of it, and tried to forget it. He per- jecture—he had been crossed in love. 
sonally took but little notice of the young artist. Whatever might be his secret source of sor- 
When the latter came in his way the cabinet | row, it is certain that it made Emily Pemberton 
minister was kind and friendly, in his own cold! more kind and affectionate than ever to him. 
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** What is your performance to-night, Emily ?” 
Mr. Pemberton asked his wife one morning at 
breakfast. A grand, long-studied, often-re- 
hearsed feat of amateur theatricals was to come 
off that night. 

* Oh, don’t you know? After all our trouble 
—and I am sure I toid you all about it.” 

‘* Well, my dear, I dare say you did, but I 
am ashamed to say I have forgotten it. What 
is it?” 

** Why, The Hunchback, to be sure—Sheridan 
Knowles’s Hunchback.” 
“The Hunchback. 

es.” 

‘Don’t you like it, dear?” 

*¢ Well, isn’t it rather sentimental, and rub- 
bishy, and all that?” 


Yes, to be sure, 


|damp. He concentrated all his power of o}, 
| servation and attention on the figure and the 
| movements of the amateur actor, and seeme 
| as if he were trying to solve some wonderfy) 
| bewildering problem. , 

Perhaps he was merely surprised or puzzled 
|by the extraordinary likeness which Arthy, 
|imitating as he now so successfully did the 
| shape and stoop and expression of a deformed 
| Ian, bore to his brother the peculiar secretary. 
| Louis Rodman. ’ 


During a burst of applause, and before the 


Oh, | play was over, Mr. Pemberton contrived to es. 
cape from the room, 


He went into an adjoin- 
| ing room where there were refreshments laid 


out, and poured some wine and drank it eager- 


ly. Then he passed his hand across his fore- 


** For you solemn cabinet ministers, perhaps ; | head and thought fora moment. Then he went 


but not for us weak people. We like all the 
stuff and stage-play and the fine sentiments 
and the broken hearts and all the rest of it. 
You positively must come and see us in it, if 
the Queen’s Government never were to be car- 
ried on, You must see how magnificently Ar- 
thur Rodman plays Master Walter.” 

** Well, I'll contrive to run in some time.” 

Mr. Pemberton, when he spoke of contriving 
to run in, did really intend, if possible, to see the 
whole performance from beginning toend. Not 
that he cared a farthing about theatricals of any 
kind, but that he thought there was a tone of 
reproach in his wife’s voice when she had to 
remind him of the name of the play she was 
taking so much trouble to get up, and he re- 
solved that she should see how profound an in- 
terest he could take in her performance, and 
how warmly he could appreciate her favorite 
actor. But Fate and the Opposition were 
banded against him. Fate, however implaca- 
ble and potent, never’seems to get on well with- 
out earthly and commonplace allies. An attack 
was made on his own department of the admin- 
istration, and he had to reply toit. The debate 
was not long as a debate; but it was nearly 
eleven o'clock before he could venture to leave 
the House, and when he got to his own draw- 
ing-room the play was nearly played out. Only 
two or three scenes remained ; and, moreover, his 
head was so full of the debate, and his mind so 
fruitlessly and vexatiously occupied in thinking 
how much better he might have answered this 
or that argument in this or that way, that one 
of the scenes passed off without his noticing or 
knowing any thing that went on before his eyes. 

What was it that presently caught his atten- 
tion, held it, gradually absorbed it altogether, 
so that he forgot debate, Opposition, and the 
House of Commons? How came it that of all 
the admirers of Arthur Rodman's acting not 
one gazed on Master Walter, the Hunchback, 
with eyes of such spell-bound interest? Pem- 
berton, as he watched the young man crossing 
the floor, looked as one might do who, in full 
possession of his waking and skeptical senses, is 
forced to the conviction that he sees a ghost. 
He breathed heavily, and his forehead grew 


| down stairs, crush-hat in hand, and into the 
| street. His own carriage stood there to take 
| him back to the house, but he avoided it, and 
| passed on until he met with a Hansom cab, He 
jumped in, and bade the cabman drive as fast 
as possible to an address which he gave him— 
the address of Louis Rodman, his deaf secre- 
tary. 

It was a long way, and he had some trouble 
in knocking the people up. At last the woman 
who owned the house put her night-capped 
head out of the window. Pemberton said he 
must see Mr. Rodman at once, on most import- 
ant business. 

Mr. Rodman had gone out early in the even- 
ing; and she did not know whether he had 
come back or not. He had his latch-key. 

Would she kindly try whether he had re- 
turned. 

Yes. She disappeared, and after a few mo- 
ments’ absence, during which Pemberton walked 
uneasily and impatiently up and down, she came 
back to the window. Mr. Rodman had not re- 
turned. His bed was empty; the gas in his 
sitting-room was only half turned on, just as he 
left it. 

The cabinet minigter gave utterance to some- 
thing that sounded like a groan. His wildest 
conjecture—his conjecture that at first looked 
like madness, was thus far confirmed. 


Arthur Rodman had seen the cabinet min- 
ister leave the room, and had noted the expres- 


sion in his face. Rodman played out his part, 
and bore the applauses and the congratulations 
which followed with a strange and haggard sort 
of composure. 

**Tt’s all over,” he said to himself, with a 
sigh, as he sought the room where he was to 
put off his theatrical trappings. ‘It is done. 
The masquerade is over, and my one great pur- 
pose! I have nothing more to do here; and I 
will take leave of her once for all!” 

Half an hour after Emily met him in the 
crowd, and came up full of congratulations. 
He looked very melancholy, and she drew him 





| a little aside and asked the reason. 


‘*Mrs. Pemberton,” he said, in a low, calm 
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ne 
tone, ‘‘ you are a woman of nerve and brain as| She started, and gave a cry. For the bent, 


well as heart. Don’t look amazed—I am not | drooping figure stood up erect and manly, and 
breaking into compliment. I have something it was Arthur Rodman she saw before her. 
strange to tell you which will surprise you; but One instant ago and the deaf brother sat there, 
you know I would tell you nothing which you | stooped and sickly, with the old expression of 
ought not to hear. Will you, as the last kind- | pain on his pinched features. Now he was 
ness I shall ever ask, let me speak to you alone | gone, and she stood face to face with the hand- 
—for a quarter of an hour—in the library ?” some, straight, and strong-limbed artist. In- 
Emily was surprised, and even startled. But | voluntarily she flung a hasty glance round the 
being neither a coquette nor a prude, and as- room, as a child might look for a play-fellow 
suredly being in nowise a fool, she made no | who has suddenly run tohide. Then she turn- 
objection, and showed no alarm. She only | ed a gaze of bewilderment and something like 
said : | fear on Arthur Rodman; and then, wrapping 
“Certainly, Mr. Rodman, with pleasure, if | herself round once more in her natural dignity 
you wish it.’ ~ courage, she looked calmly at him, and 
“Then, will you please let me go first, and | awaited explanation. 
come into the library in five minutes ?” ‘* Mrs, Pemberton, this has been a masquer- 
She nodded her head in assent, and he disap- | ade—and it is over. You need not fear. A 
peared. As soon as she could get away unob- | great trouble and danger to you, at least to your 
served she left the room and reached the libra- | house, ends with my long and painful perform- 
ry. She paused a moment—only a moment—j| ance. There are no brothers Rodman. I am 
at the door with the handle of the lock in her | the only son of my mother, and my name is not 
hand. ‘Then, jesting as it were with herself | Rodman. I am your husband’s enemy—his one 
on her momentary weakness, she murmured, | great enemy—at least I was so; and I came 





‘Now for some grand midnight revelation!” | into his service to destroy him.” 

turned the handle, and entered the library. oie Treachery! oh, treachery! You, his ene- 
To her great surprise, however, she saw there | my, sat beside him alll these years—” 

not Arthur, but Louis Rodman. The patient,) ‘“Idid. Ihave a sort of gift for acting, and 


deaf scribe sat bowed over the table in the old | I invented and played the weary part of a deaf, 
attitude which she knew so well, with the light | sickly man. My mother left me when she died 
of a lamp shining on his sad, sickly, contracted | one sole legacy and inheritance—the commis- 
features. | sion to work out her revenge. I was rather 
‘*Why, Louis! I never knew you were in romantic or melodramatic in my ideas, and I 
the house. How long have you been here?| had a notion that a man like your husband 
Have you seen your brother ?” | must have many base and guilty secrets to ex- 
In her confusion she forgot that he could | pose which would blast his name. I worked 
not hear. She repeated her question as to his my way into his service as a deaf secretary, be- 
brother with a few rapid signs, | lieving that thus I could fearn all his secrets ; 
The scribe looked up at her without making | and I'meant first to expose and then to kill 
any sign in reply, or giving any indication that | him. I played that weary part for years, and 
he even understood her meaning. A strange, | I learned his secrets.” 
wan half-smile flickered on his face, and lent a ** You learned nothing, Sir, to my husband's 
new attribute of painfulness to it, There was | discredit. That J know.” 
only one lamp burning in the library. Allwas! ‘‘I learned nothing to his discredit. Heis a 
in shadow and gloom except just the spot where | | rigid man, but he is a man of honor. I believe 
the pale secretary sat, and the light, such as it) my mother—my poor, poor mother!—judged 
was, seemed to be absorbed by his white face. | him far too harshly. That I feel bound to say 
The hour was late; the whole scene was ghost-|—to you. For, Mrs. Pemberton, you have con- 
ly. Emily’s mind was somewhat disturbed by | | quered me, and taught me humanity, and jus- 
the singular and sudden request made by Ar-| tice, and mercy, and—and—love. ‘The first 
thur Rodman, and her nerves were quite dashed | moment your hand was laid kindly on me I 
by the unexpected presence of the deaf brother. | ‘felt that some vein had opened in my heart, 
She stood for a while motionless, with her eyes | and that my revengeful purpose melted away. 
fixed on the silent, pallid man whose sad, un-| Then I came to know you, and to love your 
changing smile was fixed on her. Probably no| goodness, And even if your husband were all 
woman was ever yet wholly above the influence | I ever thought him he would be safe from me 
of supernatural terror. ‘‘ Are there, then, real- | —for you.’ 
ly ghosts ?” was the thought that flashed across | She could not speak, but she gave him her 
her brain. She could not repress a sickening hand. 
sensation and a slight shiver. | **And now, Emily Pemberton, good-by! I 
From the drawing-room she heard a gust, if | am going away. Your husband must find some 
one may use such a word, of joyous music, | more active secretary” (he smiled a faint smile), 
which recalled her to reality. She advanced a | ‘for I must go—” 
step toward Louis, and again asked in signs, | | «But oh, Mr. Rodman! why leave us? My 
“ Where is your brother re ; husband will be grateful—he will appreciate you 
“ Here, Mrs. Pemberton!” | —you shall be his friend and my friend. This 
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extraordinary story has so takenmy breath and | 
my mind away that I hardly know yet what I | 
ought to say. But I am in earnest, and I un-| 
derstand my husband—and myself—when I | 
ask you to stay with us.” 

He shook his head and said: ‘I can not 
stay—and you must not press me, or even ask 
me why. I had strength of mind enough to 
control every physical and moral sense for long 
years to do wrong. I hope I shall be strong 
enough now to do right.” 

She looked down at the floor, and a color 
came into her cheeks. Then looking quickly 
up she said: ‘‘ You must go. Friendship could 
hardly be built on the ashes of an enmity so 
old and deep—” 

He made a motion of his hand as if he would 
say, “‘Nay; that is not the reason;” but he 
checked himself, and his lips said nothing. 

There was a moment’s pause; then he took 
her hand, raised it to his lips, and said, “‘Good- 
by; God bless you!” 

When she looked up he had left the room. 

She threw herself into an arm-chair, and lay 
there silent and without motion. At last she 
roused herself, and went back to her guests. It 
seemed to her that she had been hours away. 
Her whole absence had been just half an hour. 








The last of her company had gone before her 
husband returned. As she sat in her dressing. 
room she heard his step atlength. He came jn 
looking pale and haggard. 

“Emily,” he said, ‘I think I have made g 
strange discovery.” 

‘* Stephen, I know I have made a strange dis- 
covery.” 

He looked at her with some surprise, and 
went on: 

‘*Louis Rodman and Arthur Rodman are 
one man.” 

She nodded assent. 

** You knew it?” 

**T learned it to-night.” 

** And he is my mortal enemy!” 

“*No, dearest”’—and she broke down into 
tears at last—‘‘he was your enemy, but he is 
so no more, He is gone; he is your friend 
now, and the one great trouble of your life is at 
last over.” 

The successful man heard the whole story 
out. He sighed when it was told—partly with 
a sense of relief from a pain that had long hung 
over him, but partly, too, because it taught him 
that there are influences and impulses in life 
which he had not learned to reverence or study, 
and which are greater than success. 





HOMEWARD. 


Ir is the time when 
Each to his mate, 
When airs are sweet 


birds are calling 
his sweet-heart mate, 
with blossoms falling, 


And spring is waxing warm and late; 
And care is grown a heavy thralling 
That keeps me from my fair estate. 


For in the old familiar places 

Doth Nature list, for me doth list, 
And in the wood’s untrodden spaces 

Are pathways where my feet are missed, 
And little starry flower-faces 

That watch for me to keep a tryst. 


Sweet valleys that the sky stoops over 
So tenderly, so tenderly, 


And hill-sides where 


the whitening clover 


Already tempts the roving bee, 
My hearf is still your faithful lover, 
Remembering charms none else will see, 


The robin is my younger brother; 


Blackbird and jay, 


sparrow and wren, 


Each year to greet the dear old mother 
Come all the children home again; 


She calls to me, “I 


miss no other, 


Ah, why so long in haunts of men?” 


She knows my heart 


could never wrong her, 


She calls me so, she draws me so; 


I feel the old spells 


growing stronger, 


Aside the heavy weight I throw. 
I can not bide in exile longer, 
Home to the meadows let me go! 









e 





FEW years ago Mr. Charles Kingsley’s nov- | 
els were more generally read than they are | 
ever likely to be again. His ‘‘ Alton Locke,” | 
closely followed by ** Yeast,” which was the ear- | 


once more upon the immense poverty and sor- 
row of England. ‘That has, indeed, been the| 
moral of much of the best modern fiction in that 
country, and it has found a tongue in the de- 
bates and the literature of the reform movement. 
The mysteries of London, which was the title 
of a novel by an author whose name was very 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


kept their dogs opposite. 


But this story, as less 
romantic, had better be rejected. Forty years 
ago this spot was nearly uninhabited; but now 
it is eccupied by chemical works, iron ship yards, 
liest written, made a great many people reflect | and other factories. 


Here, on the floor of an upper room in a house 
of six rooms, the bodies of a woman, thirty-four 
years old, and of her son, were found, dead of 
starvation. There was a pauper family in every 
room ef the house. There is one in nearly every 
room of the district. ‘The woman’s husband was 
a laborer in the ship-yards, which were closed, 


familiar upon the light paper covers of a dozen and he had been breaking stone in the work- 


years ago, are of a different and more pathetic | 
kind than even Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds com- | 
memorated. ‘They are suggested in that most | 
terrible of all phrases, ‘‘ the rich grow richer, and | 
the poor poorer.” In some of the northern parts 
of the island men have been supplanted by sheep ; 
and so profound and appalling is the problem of | 
poverty and crime in merrie England, that many | 
a man turns a half-longing eye back upon the 
days which Froude describes, in his history of the | 
good Henry VIII., as the truly Golden Age of 
England. 

In one of the first papers of the new series of 
the ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveler,” Mr. Dickens de- 
scribes a visit he recently made to one of the re- 
mote and forlorn districts of London, and his ex- 
perience among the hovels. He tells, also, of a 
hospital for poor and sickly, chiefly starving, 
children, which has been established there, and 
is supported by a humane young physician and 
his wife. It is a very beautiful story; and the 
noiseless devotion of this pair to their holy work 
is so touching that it curiously tranquilizes the 
lively humor of the visitor. Nobody can read | 
the sketch without a feeling of exquisite tender- 
ness and a little higher respect for his own hu- 
manity. ‘That modest youth will never be made 
a Viscount for his services to England. The in- 
scrutable comedy of politics reserves that distinc- 
tion for men like ‘‘ Doctor” Henry Addington. 
English enthusiasm will never kindle over the | 
name of this good Samaritan as over that of Nel- | 
son and Bronte. The young doctor and his 
wife, indeed, merely alleviate some of the suffer- 
ing among the English people; but the man who 
can deal successfully with the pauperism of Great 
Britain will be quite as worthy of a tomb in St. 
Paul's as Wellington. 

Mr. Dickens’s sober report from the ‘river's | 





house yard, for which he was paid eightpence a 
day. ‘This was the resource of the family. When 
his wife died the husband went mad, and was 
taken to the work-house. The asylum is full of 
madmen—made mad by famine. 

‘* Friend Edwards” probably never went to the 
Isle of Dogs. Who is friend Edwards? Bear- 
ing in mind the marshy region of the chemical 
works and the closed ship-yards, and the work- 
house full of madmen, you will cast your eyes upon 
the highly-respectable firm of Overend, Gurney, 
and Company—the great banking-house, even 
the Quaker banking-house—and such is the force 
of drab clothes, broad-brimmed hats, and a form- 
al vocabulary in recalling the early Friends, that 
it is hard not to believe every Quaker simple and 
honest. Six directors of this great banking-house 
have been recently bound over for trial for frauds 
amounting to fifteen millions of dollars. ‘‘ Friend 
Edwards” is a worthy gentleman who is really 
Claude Duval when you get at him. He is one 
of the descendants of the heroes who, after stop- 
ping carriages and horsemen upon Shooter’s Hill 
or Blackheath, and rifling pockets and purses, 
galloped away with a brisk ‘* good-evening,” but 
who were very apt at last to drive in an open 
coach to Tyburn with a huge nosegay in their 
button-hole, and so end. Fashions change. If 
Louis, the Great King, were now flourishing, it 
would not be in a tremendous periwig; but his 
hair would be cut, possibly ‘*‘ filed.” So Claude 
Duval does not now take the road; he is to be 
found ‘‘on the street.” He does not gallop off 
upon a mettlesome steed ; he drives handsomely 
away in his coupé. Tempora mutantur, says the 
unfamiliar proverb. 

‘* Friend Edwards” is Public Assignee in the 
Court of Bankruptcy, and his business is to re- 
ceive the proceeds of the estates of bankrupts 


bank in Ratcliffe” and Stepney is supplemented | and distribute them among the creditors. For 
by that of a late coroner's inquest in London at | this duty he receives twenty thousand dollars a 
the Isle of Dogs in the same east end of the city. | year. His financial knowledge and experience 


The Isle of Dogs is a marshy region on the left 
bank of the Thames opposite Deptford and Green- 
wich. One tradition ascribes its name to a faith- 
ful dog who watched by his master ‘‘ murthered” 
by a waterman. The faithful animal was forced 
by hunger, for even then in traditional times there 
was nothing to eat there, to swim the river to 
Greenwich. The dog was followed and the body 
found. One day swimming to Greenwich bridge 
the dog snarled at a waterman, and would not be 
driven away. The waterman confessed and was 
executed. There is another tradition that the 
princes who made Greenwich their country seat 


are very valuable, and the judicious house of 
Overend, Gurney, and Company employed him 
as counselor in regard to loans and other trans- 
actions, for which service they paid him twenty- 
| five thousand dollars a year. Friend Edwards 
| was also a director in companies, and a confi- 
| dential adviser to individuals to whom Overend, 
Gurney, and Company made very disastrous loans. 
For these friendly offices he received some fifteen 
thousand dollars more. He was thus in posses- 
sion of the great secrets of great houses, and 
| when, says the writer of a letter to the New York 
| Times, to which we owe these interesting details— 
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when, at the end of the first year df this valuable 
advice or valuable silence, Mr. Edmund Gurney 
handed the worthy Edwards his salary of five 
thousand pounds, for which he expressed his 
gratitude and his hope that the relation might 
still continue, ‘* Friend Edwards,” said the bland 
banker, ‘‘I don’t see how we could do without 
thee.” 
the Js/e of Dogs, he may possibly go to the Dogs 
themselves very speedily. 

It is the West End and the East End. It is 
the poverty and the crime which make the con- 
dition of England question so perplexed and 
gloomy. And while we are reflecting upon it 


the London Saturday Review says that London | 


has fallen below every capital in Europe, except 
Athens and Madrid, in the security it provides 
for life, property, and order. Here, in New York, 
we all read in the newspapers that a wanton mur- 
derer is a late deputy-sheriff, and that the Sheriff 
is angry with the Judge for sentencing him to 
death, or at least for not winking at the neat plan 
which the Sheriff had arranged for the escape of 
his friend ; and when men are gravely asking 
whether there is any remedy short of a Vigilance 


Committee, we read further that vigilance com- | 


mittees are all moonshine, for the peaceful citi- 
zens would find themselves at the wrong end of 
the rope. Young women sit at home in their 
chambers in this city reading heart-rending and 


romantic tales of the Italian banditti, of Fra Di- | 


avolo and Terracina, and at the same moment, 
a few streets away, Fra Diavolo, without his rib- 
bons and pointed hat, is seizing more booty from 
a jeweler’s window in a crowded street than all 
the banditti have taken in a year upon lonely 
Italian roads. There is no thief in the city so 
wretched that he is reduced to picking pockets. 
Even burglaries are troublesome in proportion to 
the probable results. Nothing wil! serve but a 
dash at a bank-counter or at some painful capi- 
talist counting his bonds. Then Fra Diavolo 
musters his band, marches to the ‘‘ primaries,” 
elects his delegates, who meet in convention and 
nominate the Diavolo’s own candidates for May- 
or and Prosecuting Attorney and Judges; and 
then, presiding at the polls, Fra Diavolo takes 
care that his candidates are elected, and after 
hearing one of them shout in a great meeting 
that ‘*‘ New York is becoming the golden link in 
the chain of civilization that reaches from beyond 
the far Pacific to beyond the farther Atlantic,” 
he applauds loudly, and falls to business again, 
conscious that so long as he can elect the law 
officers the banditti are secure. 

Upon the whole it hardly seems that New 
York, although its Mayor informs us that ‘‘ we 
despise the Government of Great Britain in nine- 
tenths of what it does,” has any call to bite its 
thumb at London. The Isle of Dogs is a very 
tragical region; but the slums which every ex- 
plorer of New York knows, the dens compared 
with which the dance-house in which the sensa- 


If Friend Edwards has never been to | 


shaking were a panacea, or even a remedy fo; 
| any one evil, how much nearer the Millennium 
would be! 

It was one of the despairing heads that shook 
portentously at the Easy Chair on a snowy win. 
ter morning, yet not altogether gloomily, by; 
rather as if the death-warrant being signed, the 
gallows full in view, and the open coach posi- 
tively galloping thither, it was the part of wis- 
dom to cram the huge nosegay into the button- 
hole and to smile, since crying was useless, 
And this is certainly the most attractive form 
of despair. When a man has fully made up his 
mind that mankind are already gone to the Isle 
of Dogs, why bemoan what moaning can not 
help? The orators of the great party of Outs 
| Who, notwithstanding that New York is the gold- 
| en link in the chain of civilization, etc., etc., in- 

sist to the same audience that the country js 
| ruined and disgraced so long as the Outs are not 
| in and the Ins ont, do it so cheerfully and with 
such an air of Tildenesque serenity that their 
philosophy can not be enough admired, and they 
set a most worthy example to all the woeful 
waggers. 

The head that shook at the Easy Chair said, 
| after prolonged wagging: ‘‘Of course one who 

watches the signs of the times closely, like an 
Easy Chair, has already come to the inevitable 
| conclusion ?” 

This was spoken interrogatively, and the Easy 
Chair assumed an air of profound attention. 
| **T mean,” said the Wagger, ‘‘ that you have 

seen that we are all played out.” 

This assertion was followed by a most em- 
| phatic and significant shake. 

** All played out?” asked the Easy Chair, 
doubtfully. 

‘*7 mean,” continued the shaking head, “ that 
we Yankees are run out, and the original Yan- 
| kee nation has virtually come to an end. I am 
| astonished that a Chair of intelligence and ob- 

servation has never remarked what is so very 
evident.” 

The Easy Chair naturally felt very much mor- 

tified by its dullness, and penitentially smiled as 
| if it craved forgiveness. 

“* Very well,” said the Wagger, as if gracious- 
|ly pardoning the offense, ‘‘do you know how 
| many married women there are in the State of 
| New York ?” 

This is the kind of question to which it is use- 
| less to attempt an answer. It presupposes your 
| ignorance. It is a question defiantly brandished 
|} at you by consciously superior knowledge, for 
| whoever does know these statistical details ex- 
| cept those who have carefully crammed them for 
| the purpose of crushing you? ‘‘ You are famil- 
| iar, of course, Sir,” says your neighbor at table, 
| ** with the fact of the war in New Zealand. Are 
| you aware of the number of the Maori popula- 
/tion?” Certainly you are not, and your neigh- 
| bor knows it. He merely uses you as a spring- 


| 


tional prayer-meetings were held for a month | board to facilitate the bound with which he skips 
is a clean chapel, remind the spectator that there | into the air to perform his antics of knowledge. 
is no depth of degradation as well as of poverty | ‘‘ Three hundred and twenty-four thousand two 
which may not be reached upon the shores of | hundred and seventeen, and if an interesting an- 
the East River as well as upon the banks of the | ticipated event has taken place in the family of 
Thames. It is not surprising, therefore, that | the chief, three hundred and twenty-four thou- 
many very sorrowful heads, and many very de- | sand two hundred and eighteen or nineteen, as 
spairing heads, and many very resolute heads | the case may be,” remarks your neighbor. 

are shaken at this state of things. If only head-| ‘Do you know how many married women 
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there are in the State of New York?” was the | of trouble; and, as much as a Yankee Chair may, 
question asked by the good man who knew per- | it made allowance for English wretchedness and 
fectly well. eG | Sorrow and crime. As its thoughts came reluct- 
Of course the abject ignorance of the Easy | antly homeward, what excuse could it make? 
Chair could not be concealed, and it smiled the | Here are a vast continent and endless resources, 
usual apologetic smile as if the treachery of its | Here is a spare population well grounded in mor- 
memory were really extraordinary. And the | als, in education, in industry, in political habits. 
good friend immediately answered his own ques- | Here was but one perplexing tradition, which has 
tion. | disappeared in blood. Here was the calm oppor- 
“There are eight hundred thousand married | tunity to learn from every example; and, before 
women in the State of New York.” | the nation is a century old, here are the signs of 
‘Good gracious! are there indeed ?” respond- | fatal moral decay and of political decrepitude. 
ed the Easy Chair, with the ardor of the young | In the newspapers, which are the histories of to- 
scholar who, upon being introduced to the alpha- day, the faithful narrations of events at the Cit y 
bet, heard very listlessly and mechanically that | Hall, in the great city of the country, remind the 
Awas A; but when the teacher continued, ‘‘and | reader of nothing so much as the palace scandals 
that is B,” answered, warmly, ‘* Why, is that | of the last and meanest days of the Roman de- 
B?” as if he recognized a familiar old friend un- | cline. And if, indeed, that city were the coun- 
der the most extraordinary disguise. | try, if elsewhere there were not the moral intel- 
“Of these about two hundred thousand, or ligence and heroism which alone make a great 
one-quarter, have no children; about one hun- | nation possible, the party of the good friend who 
dred and forty thousand have but one child, and | is sure that we have all virtually come to a dismal 
about one handred and sixty thousand have only | end would be larger than it is. 
two children; and it is only the Yankees or na-| Meanwhile, although Fra Diavolo is supreme 
tives who have these small families. But it isn’t | in the city, and Terracina was never so infested 
New York only that is going under; there is | by murderous banditti as New York, the remedy 
New England, thereis Massachusetts. Why, Mas- | lies in every man’s making himself a Vigilance 
sachusetts has about—how many inhabitants?” |Committee. Let his individual frugality and 
“* Well—about—I believe—” economy fight the furious greed of money. Let 
“Exactly ; about thirteen hundred thousand, | his resolute refusal to connive at fraud in polities 
of whom, as you know”—and the eye of the | strengthen the refusal of his neighbors. *Let his 
good friend had a forbearing expression as he | declaration for honesty and capacity in public 
said it—** about two hundred and fifty thousand | office be what Luther’s was when he nailed his 
are foreigners. ‘There are about twenty thou- | challenge to the church door, or when, alone, he 
sand deaths and thirty-five thousand births an- | threw his inkstand at the Devil. 
nually in the State ; but a ridiculously large pro-| And if ever the Easy Chair has persuaded a 
portion of the births are among the foreign citi- | woman to listen, let her understand that, whether 
zens. ‘The old stock is dying out. And what | she votes or not, she has an immense power in 
is coming in? And with them what kind of | society—a power all the more dangerous because 
morals, what politics? The chief ambition of | irresponsible. If only women would refuse to 
young men in this country now is to make a_ be treated as goddesses andslaves—if they would 
great fortune without working for it; and the | despise the costly vanities, the gilded indolence, 
sole desire of young women is to be married, to | the criminal extravagance, in which they are con- 
have plenty of money to spend, and no children | tent and proud to be involved—if they would 
to care for. Morals and the common human | scorn the senseless rivalry of waste, and be brave 
instinct have so deteriorated that the most odi- | enough to be intelligent, prudent, and frugal—if 
ous practices are publicly denounced as too com- | they resolutely declined to be deaf and dumb and 
mon to be disregarded, and a Bishop in a pas- | blind as the necessary and natural consequences 
toral letter condemns an offense which should | of their ‘‘ dependence,” and of their ‘‘ inferiority 
be impossible. ‘The mad folly of wealth utterly | of sex,” and asserted the rights and fulfilled the 
ruins noble character. Our politics are a vast | duties of equally responsible moral beings with 
abyss of corruption. The orator of ‘the gold- | men—the starving mother with her child would 
en link’ declares that in the city in which he is | rise from the floor in the Isle of Dogs, with a 
one of the most prominent politicians no politi- | new life and an immortal hope; the mad husband 
cian is honest. The public service is a mere | would return with the clear eye of health; the 
job. The officers of the law and the judges desolate isle itself would begin to smile ; ‘‘ Friend 
are the creatures of the criminal classes. Their | Edwards” would feel his occupation going; and 
newspaper political organs openly sneer at ‘ mor- | Fra Diavolo would gradually cease to make and 
al ideas.’ And look at Congress! What incred- | execute the laws. 
ible forays upon the treasury! It is every where | 
nothing but a mad lust of money. ‘The national | A trrie while ago the Easy Chair spoke of the 
character is rotting as the original stock is disap- | superior merit of good copies of pictures to bad 
pearing.” | originals, and some time afterward it read that 
The good friend stopped. The Easy Chair | its reply to some learned pundit upon the sub- 
thought of the dead mother and son on the floor | ject of copies was very feeble. As a reply, in- 

















of the room in the Isle of Dogs, and of the mad 


husband and father in the work-house ; of all the 
| heard of the learned pundit’s article, and had it 


other starving and mad unfortunates ; of the im- 
mense suffering, despair, brutality beneath the 
imposing spectacle of British opulence and pow- 
er. 


But it reflected that England is imprisoned | 
upon a small island, and has inherited all kinds | 


deed, it must have been one of the feeblest per- 
formances possible; for the Chair had never 


only read it in time, might very probably, by 
saying nothing, have spared the critic the ex- 
asperation which feebleness always excites. But 
whatever the excellences of the article—and if 
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they were what they have usually been in that | of their domestic reputations, and have Gamboge 
place, they are undeniable—the writer would | and his friends a similar position in general esti. 
hardly deny the general proposition that a good | mation here? The real reason of Gamboge’s 
copy is better than a poor original, That is not feeling is this, that many of those who pay very 


to say, of course, that the best artists will not in 
their salad days do poor works. It was not 
speaking of that. It was treating of those who 
are no longer tyros, who are among our elder 
gods, and who will never do any thing better than 
they have done. And the Easy Chair must re- 
peat that very many of them who can not possi- 
bly paint a good original picture can make, and 
have made, excellent copies. 

Some of the artists have been lately holding 
meetings apparently for two purposes: to secure 
some kind of copyright protection, and to criti- 
cise sharply our friend 'T, 'T.’s friends, the Acade- 
micians. The artist and the author certainly 
stand together in this matter; and if the right 
of property of the author is to be respected it 


can not be denied to the artist. ‘The one is as | 
fully entitled as the other to the absolute control | 


of his own work. Neither of them asks privi- 


lege, but they both demand equal protection with | 


every body else. In other words, they ask for 
justice. Let us hope, therefore, that those who 


act and speak upon the subject will clearly state | 
precisely the common position. A little while | 
ago there was an evident desire of some of the | 
painters to have a kind of prohibitory tariff of | 


pictures. OldGamboge, especially, was very earn- 
est upon the subject. He evidently regarded 
this country as the natural ssthetic domain not 
only of American art but of American artists. 


He regarded the foreign pictures with the same | 
feeling with which the faithful of a certain faith | 


are supposed to regard pork. He considered 
that they were affected with a kind of esthetic 
trichinia, and a faithful Sanitary Commission of 


the Beaux Arts would prevent their entrance | 


and consumption at all hazards. 

But when the question was asked whether his 
intention was that we should buy his pictures 
and Prussian Blue’s, or have none at all, and 


whether he thought it would be judicious for a | 
country—say England—to compel its citizens to | 


read Mr. Tupper or the 'Tupperians, if only they 
chanced to be writing, or to forego poetry alto- 


gether, Mr. Gamboge looked puzzled and was | 


silent. But he presently said : 

**Don’t you see how it is? Here are how 
many thousands of dollars spent every year in 
this very city for pictures? ‘There are these con- 
founded dealers who have a power of advertising 
and attraction with which nobody can compete, 
who fit up superb galleries and fill them with 
what they have found to be taking pictures, and 
by skillful machinery and helped by the prestige 
of every thing European, the fine foreign seduc- 
tion, they establish a fashion in pictures, theymake 
reputations for foreign artists, and what the dick- 
ens is a poor American dabster to do? Don’t 
you see that it is a factitious and not a real repu- 


| large sums of money for pictures do not know 
|} one from another; that they have no love fo, 
| them, no sincere taste, and only buy them as 
they buy fine books, because by doing so they 
gain a prestige of a pleasant kind very easily 
Now then, says Gamboge in the secret interio; 
| of his soul, we might as well have that money as 
the Parlez Vous. Old Blinker or young Bat 
| would like our pictures as well as any body’s, jf 
they only thought so; and if they couldn't get the 
| others, they would think so. Is there any harm 
| in making them think so by a gentle system that 
| will cause it to be very difficult indeed to obtain 
| the foreign works? Is American genius to lan- 
guish and expire for a miserable set of picture- 
traders in league with European painters ? 
| ‘That unhappy American genius! What 
struggle it has for life! What appeals are made 
in its name! How our pride is invoked, and 
our indignation, and our jealousy! But is it 
| such a rickety bantling after all? Is it a flower 
so feebly delicate that it must be nursed under 
glass, and so exquisitely sensitive that even the 
breath of midsummer is a little chilly? Mr, 
Gamboge, am I to buy your picture because [ 
like it, or because I can’t get any other? Are 
you such a shivering, distrustful, faint-hearted 
| hero that you insist your adversary shall come 
into the lists bound and blinded? Are you afraid 
to match your free arm against his as free? You 
wretched bravo! are you actually plotting to have 
an advantage? Caitiff! not upon such sullied 
and shameful brows shall the laurels of victory 
descend; upon no such coward leer shall the 
| Queen of Love and Beauty smile! 
My dear Gamboge, nobody wants pictures 
| merely—good pictures are what we wish: and 
| we who are not painters nor poets have a right 
| to demand fair play for our choice of books and 
works of art. Not unfair play, you observe. 
The author and the artist have every where and 
always the same right to the control of their own 
| property that any other proprietor has. To deny 
it is to strike at the power that produces the no- 
blest and most permanent consolation of human- 
| ity; it is to rot the very tap-root of national life. 
| What was the true glory of Greece, and in what 
| is Greek influence immortal and pervasive in the 
| highest modern civilization? Its art and its lit- 
lerature. And what if the policy of its govern- 
| ment, or its public opinion, had disdained both, 
and had recognized all rights but those of the 
| finest creative human genius? But, on the other 
hand, the cardinal condition of its development 
was freedom. Every man has the right to the 
best of every thing, if he can get it; and can any 
| policy be more absurd than that which makes it 
| artificially difficult to get the best? It is not 
| necessary that American books and pictures 


tation with which we contend? You know what should be bought; but if there are ever to be 
puffery can do in this way, and we know that we | American books and pictures worth buying, it is 
won't be blown to the wall if we can help it.” —_| essential that they have perfectly fair play. 

But was this rejoinder of Gamboge correct ? | 


Have the picture-dealers made the fame of Je-| (THe Easy Chair is sorry for itself, and for all 


rome, of Frére, of Meissonier, of Troyon, of Fran- 
gais, of Diaz, of Jules Dupré, and of the noted 
modern Belgians and Germans? Forget the 
picture-dealers and look at the artists in the light 


others who did not have the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Bryant read his paper upon Halleck at the 
Historical Society. It was a tribute of friend- 
ship and admiration offered by a poet who has 
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| 


fulfilled the promise of his youth to a poet who, 
perhaps, like so many clever men, only promised. | 
Mr. Bryant’s paper, as reported, was rather de- 
voted to nal reminiscences and anecdotes | 
than to an estimate of Halleck’s genius or work 
in literature, and, indeed, he finished by reading | 
a criticism upon his friend’s poetry, which he 
said that he wrote thirty-five years ago, and 
which expressed the admiration that he still 
cherished for him. 

There was some especial interest in the occa- 
sion apart from thesubject and the speaker ; for 
there has been a little acrimony of feeling shown 
in regard to some criticisms upon Halleck which 
appeared in the Nation. Soon after the death 
of the poet that paper published an article upon 
‘‘ Knickerbocker Literature,” which was warmly 
resented by some censors as insolent and vulgar, 
and an insult to the memory of a sweet poet and 
blameless man. Indeed the acrimony of the re- 
joinders was remarkable ; for, although the judg- | 
ment of Halleck and of some of his local con- 
temporaries, including Irving, was not flattering, 
the article was extremely clever and the opinions | 
evidently not those of an unintelligent critic. 
The argument of the paper was, that when New 
York was*a much smaller city, and, after the En- 
glish Addisonian manner, was called by the bright 
young students of the Spectator and Tatler ‘the 
town,” there was a coterie of clever and aceom- 
plished men, among whom were Halleck, Drake, 
Paulding, Robert Sands, and Irving himself, 
who wrote sparkling ephemeral essays and vers 
de société and stories, and who in the absence of 
cleverer competitors, and at a time when steam 
had not abolished the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
resolution was vigorous and universal that what 
was American should be maintained as superior 
against all comers, were held to be poets and 
novelists and the fathers of American literature. 

Of course those who are any where in sight of 
their half century remember the days when Ho- 
mer and Herodotus and Aschylus and Sophocles 
and Thucydides were the Greek gods ; and Virgil, 
Horace, and Cicero the Latin; and Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton the English, and Irving, 
Halleck, Dana, Drake, Percival, Sprague, Coop- 
er, and others were the American. ‘The hearty 
admiration of them was proportioned to the vigor 
of patriotism. The present active generation of 
men declaimed Marco Bozzaris at school, and 
they read in the class-books and Readers pieces 
which are read no more. These names and that 
literature have all the endearing charm of earliest 
associations. They were the traditions of litera- 
tare, although the authors were yet living; and 
as one by one departed, as the poets Scott and 
Campbell, and even Byron, began to dwindle 
across the sea, as Eastburn and Sands became 
extinct at home, and new names and different 
fames began to glimmer, all the more fondly 
were the few of the old divinities who continued 
to be known cherished and jealously defended. 
‘“*T can not find poetry in Maud,” said Willis, 
who was not exactly one of the fathers but one 
of the fathers’ sons, ‘* but I delight in Praed.” 

The death of Halleck touched founts of pecul- 
iar tenderness in the school-boys grown older 
who used to ‘‘ speak” his ringing lines, and those 
who had been educated in that school; and there- 
fore, when a writer with the cleverness of those 
traditional men themselves wrote of them as the 
Vor. XXXVITI.—No. 227.—45 


Croaker wrote of the Recorder, there was a sud- 
den clang of the tocsin, a rush of knights and 
retainers, a brisk leaping to horse, and from all 
sides doughty warriors came pricking to the fray 
to strike a resounding blow upon the helmet of 
the ruthless invader of sacred tradition. To hear 
Halleck’s claims to immortal renown defied, to 
hear the very father-singers themselves described 
as spirited youths who wrote imitatively, and class- 


| ed as a kind of cockney authors of limited talent 


and local fame, who were bright chiefly by the 
absence of stronger light, seemed such an intol- 
erable insult that nothing but the most summary 
revenge would satisfy justice. The writer of 
such aspersions was a ‘‘criticaster.” His re- 
marks were a ‘‘ coarse and vulgar diatribe.” No 
‘* fair-minded reader can fail to be disgusted 
with the cool air of superiority assumed by the 
writer,” and with ‘‘ his frequent petty flings and 
poisoned arrows of malignity.” And again, 
‘*This pseudo-critic deserves a roasting, and 
would be a good subject for a critical flagella- 
tion.” And once more, ‘‘ Mr. Halleck is above 
our praise as much as his censor is below our re- 
spect.” And finally, ‘‘ What could induce any 
litterateur of average critical capacity, with the 
least respect for truth, with the slightest tincture 
of courtesy, with a particle of pride in him, as a 
man and an American, for one ‘ of the few’ lit- 
erary of American names that were not born to 
die, thus wantonly and churlishly to attack and 
depreciate the poetic character of one of our six 
foremost authors—Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
and now Halleck, with the immortal, leaving 
only the eldest two of the true poets of America 
to complete the select band—we can not imag- 
b ” 

ine. 

The Easy Chair has probably a higher regard 
for the talent and poetry of Halleck than the 
writer who is so tremendously castigated; but 
it has also so profound a confidence in the steadi- 
ness of the equator that it has not the least im- 
patience with those who speak of it disrespect- 
fully. Mr. Halleck was a charming companion, 
a man of poetic sensitiveness and lyrical facility, 
of a pleasant humor and fancy, who has written 
some verses that have the true lyrical fervor ; 
but must we seriously class him with the great 
poets or concede to him a remarkable genius 
under pain of being suspected of ‘* some personal 
pique,” or of “‘revenging some fancied slight or 
equivocal pleasantry ?” Is it not indeed substan- 
tially true that he belonged to a literary region 
of which New York was the metropolis, that his 
muse had a local partiality, that there is a very 
decided imitative strain in much that he did, 
and that it is a curious injustice to his memory 
to insist upon calling him a great poet ? 

One pleasant morning, in Mr. Putnam’s pleas- 
ant office in Park Place, Mr. Irving said to the 
Easy Chair with his twinkling smile, ‘‘ The 
young fellows don't have half the chance that we 
had. We had it all our own way, with none to 
molest or make us afraid.” 

And the kind old gentleman assumed a hu- 
morous air of deprecation, as if begging pardon 
for his fame. 

Mr. Irving was conscious, as every man is 
who reads the history of tht time, that circum- 
stances favored him and his contemporaries as 
few writers have ever been favored. Halleck, 
doubtless, knew the same thing. The unfortu- 
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nate and misguided writer, now in the prisoner’s 
dock and presently to be removed for execution, 
is of the same opinion. Moreover, he thinks 
that Halleck’s wit was often poor, and that even 
his better writing ‘‘ impresses the reader as being 
the work of a somewhat elegant mind, stronger 
on the side of the understanding than on any 
other, and of no great power upon any side.” 
Now, before turning another glance of scorn at 
the wretched offender at the bar, may the court 
please to listen. ‘*Mr. Irving possesses but 
little invention....His conception of beauty is 
not rich or exquisite. In sentiment he is com- 
monplace, dilute, and superficial. Of earnest, 
deep feeling he can scarcely be said to have any 
thing at all. Intellectual force or moral sensi- 
bility contribute but little to his works.” 

If the court please, are not these remarks upon 
Mr. Irving ‘‘ petty flings” and ‘‘ poisoned arrows 
of malignity ?” “Do they not indicate ‘‘ personal 
pique” or revenge for ‘* some fancied slight?” Is 
not their author a ‘‘criticaster” who utters a 
“coarse and vulgar diatribe?” Are they not as 
offensive as any thing alleged against the hard- 
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ened reprobate before us, to whom the just pun 
ishment of his crime shall immediately be meteq: 
Yet such charges were never made against thei; 
author, who was the late Horace Binney Wallace: 
and although in the same paper upon Irving he 
praises him very highly, as the culprit now pres- 
ent for sentence would probably do if he had 
been writing of Irving instead of Halleck, ye 
the spirit of his article is that of an independ 
ent critic, like that of this miserable offender. 
whose fate we humbly hope may be an awful 
warning to all who are addicted to the use of the 
critical pen. 

And now as the High Sheriff removes the body 
of the criminal to be broken upon the wheel, 
and hanged, drawn, and quartered, one warning 
limb to be hung over the office of every Maga- 
zine in Knickerbocker land, will not the court 
charge the spectators of his melancholy fate to 
reflect whether we do not foster the development 
of a noble literature when we declare that an 
honest expression of intelligent literary judgment 
is an insult, an outrage, a poisoned arrow of ma- 
lignity, and a fling ? 





HISTORY. 

‘¢ TN the last forty years,” says the Hon. Thom- 

as Corwin, in a dispatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated June 22, 1861, ‘‘ Mexico has 
passed through thirty-six different forms. of gov- 
ernment; has had seventy-three Presidents.” 
That is to say, she has changed her government 
about once a year, her chief executive about 
once in six months. The history ot such a na- 
tion is the history of confusion worse confounded. 
The tangled skein would tax beyond its limits 
the patience of any reader. It is not strange 
that most Americans abandon the task in de- 
spair and leave a subject which baffles compre- 
hension in unilluminated darkness. Mr. Ab- 
bot* has wisely not attempted to tell the story 
of these annual revolutions. He has governed 
himself by a single aim, the desire to set clearly 
before the people of the United States the great | 
issues which have underlaid these innumerable 
conflicts, and to interest the American Republic 
in the destinies of her nearest neighbor. For 
this purpose he has aimed less to weave into a 
single romantic story the tangled threads of a 
complicated era than to gather into a single vol- 
ume materials which to most readers are simply 
inaccessible, and call to the stand witnesses whose 
testimony it is difficult if not impossible to im- 
peach. In short, he is the attorney rather than 
the advocate of Mexico. He gathers the evi- 
dence and ‘‘ makes up” the case. His book is 
not a plea for Mexico, but carefully collated 
evidence on her behalf. The translations from 
French and Spanish authors give the book es- 
pecial value to the student of history; and the 
portraiture of Mexican society, and especially of 
the Mexican Church, while it will surprise many 

. 





* Mexico and the United States; their Mutual Rela- 
tions and Common Interests. With Portraits. By 
Goruam D. Assot, LL.D, Putnam and Son. 1869. 





Critar’s Book Cable, 


readers, can be called in question by none. Im- 
| portant as are the relations which Mexico is likely 
| to sustain to this country, important as is the Mex- 

ican problem, it has been too little understood by 

the American people, and Mr. Abbot’s publica 


| tion is a timely contribution, not only to the his- 


tory of its past, but also to the solution of its 
probable future. -While he writes as an historian 
he warmly advocates the view which we have 
unquestionable authority for stating will be es- 
poused and maintained by the incoming adminis- 
tration. He earnestly opposes all schemes for 
the absorption of Mexico by the United States, 
and equally earnestly insists that cordial relations 
should be maintained between the struggling and 
as yet inorganic republic and its more favored 


| neighbor. 





Tue history of pre-historic nations* sounds 
very like a bull; but here we have it in a work 
which will be regarded by scholars as a valuable 
contribution to a very dark subject; but by the 
people at large without enthusiasm, since most 
men are more interested in the condition of the 
race in the nineteenth century than in its proba- 
ble condition in the early dawn of time. We 
can not but think that most of the speculations 
concerning the pre-historic nations rest on a slen 
der foundation, and that most of ‘ic elaborate 
chronological disputes only demonstrate what 
might be assumed—the ignorance of the disput- 
ers. Nevertheless, the lost civilization of the 
past is an interesting subject of inquiry. While 
we prefer to live in a modern house we should 
not disdain the opportunity to visit Herculaneum 
and Pompeii; and while our enthusiasms are all 


*Pre-Historic Nations; or, Inquiries concerning 
some of the great Peoples and Civilizations of Anti- 
quity, and a Relation to a still older Civ- 
ilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By 


Joux Batpwis, A.M. Harper and Brothers. 1369. 
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directed to the life of the present, we are thank- | ing, which we think Mr. Bryant in his address 
fal that there are scholars who are willing to de- | erroneously attributes to middle and later life. 
yote their energies to digging down beneath the | Sensitive and shrinking, he always concealed 
incrustations of the ages and exhuming the life | this deficiency, but it was the result of an acci- 
of the past. ‘To the American reader it will cer- | dent occurring in his childhood. Two drunken 
tainly be a matter of regret that Mr. Baldwin | militia-men, passing his father’s door, thought 
has made no endeavor to elucidate the early con- | to astonish the boy, then only two years old, as 
dition of America, or to explain the probable or- | he was sitting on the door-step. For this pur- 
iin of her Aborigines, or the nature of that civ- | pose they discharged their guns close to his head. 
ilization whose mounds and monuments seem to The concussion ruined the hearing in his left ear 
have existed before the incursion of the present | for life. 
Indian tribes. His boyhood was spent quietly in his father’s 
home. It was unmarked by a single incident. 
BODGRAREY. He was little given to the athletic sports of his 
Tue letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck are those | companions, but eagerly devoured whatever of 
of a poet. His life was that of a clerk. We poetry and romance he could lay his hands on. 
are not surprised, therefore, to find in his Life | His evenings were spent in the kitchen with his 
and Letters* the contributions of Ais pen far more | books, whither he retired to escape the society 
important than those of his editor’s. In truth, an |of the parlor. His first poems were written by 
experience more uneventful than that of his quiet the light of its blazing fire and read to the house- 
life it would be difficult to imagine. He was born | maid, who shared his singular study with him. 
of Puritan parentage, July 8, 1790, in Guilford, | Some specimens of these verses Mr. Wilson has 
Connecticut. The house that constituted so long | rescued from oblivion and preserved in his pages. 
his country home still stands, though converted | They are in character such as many a youthful 
now into a tavern. By his mother’s side he | poet has written, whose budding promise has 
traced back his pedigree to John Eliot, de-| never blossomed. They are valuable chiefly as 
servedly honored among all the most honored | curious illustrations of the young fledgeling’s at- 
sons of New England. From his parents he in- | tempted flights. They certainly give little indi- 
herited the simple tastes and the courtly manners | cation of his future. 
which characterized the best portion of the old| At twenty-one he went to New York city. 
Puritan stock. He mingled but little in society, | There he spent the years of his manhood in the 
but society was never weary of entreating the fa- | very unpoetic employment of keeping books, first 
vor of his presence. The melody of his numbers | for Jacob Barker, afterward for John Jacob Astor. 
marked also his conversation, and the same wit | The same scrupulous care which characterized 
which sparkled in ‘‘ The Croakers” gave zest to | his dress and manners rendered him invaluable 
all he said in common social intercourse. It was |in this post. He was an excellent accountant 
rarely the case that any eminent visitor came to | and penman. Very unlike a poet, he was alike 
New York that Fitz-Greene Halleck was not in- | prudent and economical in his own expenditures 
vited to meet him. Among the friends who ac- | and methodical in his habits and in his manage- 
counted themselves honored by his acquaint- | ment of his employers’ business. In New York 
ance were Napoleon’s brother Joseph, Lafay- | he spent forty of the best years of his life—the 
ette, Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Jamie- | business hours in his counting-room, the evening 
son, Thackeray, the Keans, Macready, and the | with his books, or in the society of congenial 
elder Booth. ‘Though never a ladies’ man, he al-| friends. Literature was a passion, but never a 
ways exercised a singular and irresistible fascina- | profession. He studied the Portuguese in order 
tion over the ladies. ‘‘ A lady, who by birth and | that he might read the ‘‘ Lusiad” in the original. 
education had few if any superiors in the city, | ‘‘I remember,” says Mr. Bryant, ‘‘ hearing him 
said: ‘If I were on my way to church to be | say that he could think of no more fortunate lot 
married, yes, even if I were walking up theaisle, | in life than the possession of a well-stored library 
and Halleck were to offer himself, I'd leave the | with ample leisure for reading.” But he seems 
man I promised to marry and take him!’” Yet, | never to have endeavored even to add to his in- 
not walike others of a similar character, he lived | come by his pen. He never received any com- 
and died uxmarried, The dignified and grace- | pensation for the poems he contributed to the 
ful urbanity which not only characterized all | Evening Post, National Advocate, and other 
that he did, but which was a part of his very | journals and magazines during the twenty years 
nature, was doubtless very influential in securing | which constituted the chief portion of his literary 
for him so great a regard from the female sex. | life. A proposition to become the editor of a 
“In passing with the poet through the streets magazine was at once rejected, and the announce- 
of his native town in August, 1867, a friend, | ment that he had accepted the offer was denied 
observing that he touched his hat or removed it with some indignation. He seems to have been 
entirely, in his gracious and graceful manner, to | almost equally indifferent to fame. Up to the 
many persons, some of whom gave but a slight | year 1839 his poems were published anonymous- 
nod in return to his polite salutation, remarked: | ly, with few, if any, exceptions. He sang as 
‘Mr. Halleck, your courtesy seems to be thrown birds sing, not for a purpose, but because it was 
away on those boors.’ ‘Yes, perhaps ‘tis so,’ his nature to do so, and he could never bring 
he replied, ‘but yet that’s no reason why I himself to cage his muse and require her services 
should be a boor.’” His retiring disposition at appointed times and for pecuniary reward. 
was perhaps intensified by a difficulty in hear- | This quiet life was varied by a trip to Europe in 
1822, and by several short journeys in his own 
* The Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck. By |C°UMtry. At length the death of Astor, in 1848, 
James Grant Wuson. New York: D. Appleton and , 2nd a bequest from the millionaire of an annuity 
Co. 1869. | of two hundred dollars per year, increased by the 
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gift of ten thousand dollars i in ‘cash by his son, 
William B. Astor, enabled Mr. Halleck to retire | 
from his clerkship to his native village, where he | 
took up his residence, and where, in the same 
quiet that had characterized his metropolitan 
life, he spent the remainder of his days. He 


now had ample leisure for literary pursuits, but | 


seems never to have availed himself of it. We 
believe his pen produced nothing after he left 
New York—nothing certainly of note. 

Mr. Halleck’s method of composition was pe- 
culiar. He had a marvelous verbal memory. 


facility he employed in composition, repeating | 


over and over to himself his vers es, correcting | 


words and adjusting the rhythm and numbers till | 
his verse was perfect. 
mit it to paper, and when once it was written it 
rarely required an alteration, ‘‘I remember,” 
says Mr. Bryant, describing this characteristic 
of his brother poet's method—‘“ I remember that 
once in crossing Washington Park I saw Halleck 
before me, and quickened my pace to overtake 
him. As I drew near I heard him crooning to 
himself what seemed to be lines of verse, and as | 
he threw back his hands in walking I perceived | 
that they quivered with the feeling of the passage | 
he was reciting. I instantly checked my pace | 
and fell back, out of reverence for the mood of | 
inspiration which seemed to be upon him, and 
fearful lest I should intercept the birth of a poem 
destined to be the delight of thousands of read- | 
ers. 

The Life and Letters of Fitz-~Greene Halleck | 
constitute more than a biography. He was in- | 
timately associated with the leading spirits of his | 
age. His letters carry us back to the time when | 
the Battery was the Central Park and Beekman 
Street was the Fifth Avenue of the great me- | 
tropolis. ‘They are full af gossip, epigrammatic, 
sparkling. His recollections are to America and 
American literature what the reminiscences of | 
Leigh Hunt are to his times. Mr. Wilson has | 
made all out of his materials that could be made | 
by personal friendship and literary enthusiasm | 
for the subject of his memoir. He has produced 
a book eminently readable—full of biographical 
anecdotes of Halleck and his contemporaries—a | 
monument to his friend more enduring than the 
statue which it is proposed to erect to his honor | 
in Central Park. Let us hope that the poet's | 
estimate of fame may prove to be false in his 
case. “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, may be | 
said of fame, as well as of our frame; one is 
buried very soon after the other.” 





Iris possible that some of our readers may have 
wandered a few months ago into Schaus’s pic- 
ture store on Broadway, and there observed a 

very beautiful and exquisitely delicate drawing 
entitled ‘* The Rat-catcher and his Dogs.” ‘They 
could hardly fail to have been impressed by the | 
fineness of the touch, even if they did not stop to 
read the very brief story of the artist who, de-| 
prived of the use of his hands, had executed this + 
piece of workmanship with his mouth. That | 
story Mr. Mills* has expanded into a little book | 
of sixty-four pages, which is printed and issued 





* The Life of John Carter. By James Freorniox 
Mitis. With illustrations. New York: Hurd and 
Hovghton. 1868. 





|a recognized leader. 


He repeated entire poems without an error. This | gaged with some others of a like character j in 


Not till then did he com- | 


| with a taste that of right belongs to in a a topi ic. 
| We call it a book of sixty-four pages, for the fifty- 
eight pages of ‘‘ Notices of the Press,” nearly one- 
half of the entire volume, are really no part of the 
book, and have no business between its covers, 
The story is a remarkable one in many points of 
view 
John Carter was a silk-weaver in England. 
His habits were dissolute, and his home was ofte 
neglected for convivial scenes or wild adventures s 
with boon companions. In these he was alw: ays 
One Saturday night, en- 


robbing a neighboring rookery, he had ascended 
one of the tallest trees in search of birds, and 
with characteristic daring attempted in the dark- 
ness to cross on the branches from one tree to 
the other. He missed his hold, fell a distance 
of forty feet, and was taken up insensible. Med- 
ical examination showed a serious injury to the 
spinal column just below the neck. The trunk and 
limbs were completely paralyzed. Life seemed to 
remain alone in the head. The physicians had 
but little hope of retaining that. But, by one of 
those mysteries which seem to make life and death 
a matter more almost of chance than of skill, he 
| did not die. For fourteen years he remained a 
| helpless cripple, bound hand and foot, unable to 
move any thing but the muscles of his face and 
the upper part of his neck. The story of a woman 
in a Liverpool asylum, who had lost the use of 
her limbs and had learned to draw with her 
mouth, arrested his attention. He concentrated 
on this new endeavor the energies that had before 
been wasted for lack of useful employment. Al] 
difficulties vanished before his energy, which was 
nothing abated by his terrible accident. L ying on 


| his back, his pencil between his teeth, his paper 
| tacked to a board fastened just above him, but 


| within his reach, he devoted his hours to recoy- 

| ering a knowledge of drawing he had acquired in 
his boyhood, and to executing in this new way 
some of the most remarkable specimens of pencil- 

work that any artist with the full use of all his 
powers ever produced. The Queen herself was 
glad to accept one of these specimens of what can 
not with strict accuracy be termed his handi- 
work. He copied alike from nature and from 
drawings, and with equal success ; and, it is said, 
could enlarge or reduce with such accuracy that 
not even a magnifying glass could detect any dif- 
ferences in proportion or eyen the slightest errors 
in detail, although of course he was wholly de- 
pendent on his eye for measurement. He was 
equally successful in work with India ink; but 
this and water-color painting were subject to the 
drawback that an assistant must constantly tend 
him to take the brush from the mouth, wet, and 


| replace it. ‘The story of his life, very beautifully 


illustrated by fac-similes of several of his draw- 
ings, is well and simply told by our author, and 
affords not only a case of remarkable interest to 
the student of medicine (since there is probably 
no case recorded of more extensive paralysis), to 
the student of mental science (since the perfect 
| possession of his faculties, accompanying a prac- 
tical death of the body, goes far to disprove the 
recent materialistic theories of such writers as Sir 
Henry Maudsley), but of interest as well to every 
| general reader as a remarkable testimony to what 
can be done by energy and patient perseverance 
|in spite of discouragement, and to the devout 
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Christian as a singular illustration of the methods | miah, where we are told that at the time of the 
which God sometimes employs to bring wander- restoration Ezra the Scribe, accompanied by as- 
ing ones back to Him, in calm faith on whom John sistants, and occupying a pulpit erected for the 
Carter lived and died. ‘It is,” says an eloquent | purpose, *‘read in the book in the law of God 
writer, ‘‘a hymn to poverty, a hymn to affliction | distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them 
and calamity. Riches and health and prosperity | to understand the reading.” In Scotland this 
<hut the doors of heaven and blind us to our best | method of preaching still prevails. The people 
selves.” The cross often opens the closed door—is | bring their Bibles, and follow the preacher as he 
the voice of the Master saying, Receive thy sight. | reads and expounds. In our conception this 
: exposition is by far the most attractive and prof- 
RELIGIOUS. itable part of Mr. Spurgeon’s service, aie 
LiTerARY partnerships are rarely very success- | ceeds in a wonderful measure in giving the sense 
ful ventures. ‘The book which is written by two | and practically applying it. And it is a good 
minds lacks the unity of thought and feeling | sign that many of the more popular divines in 
which is demanded for the highest measure of | America are succeeding in redeeming the public 
success. Conybeare and Howson’s Life and | reading of Scripture from a listless formality, 
Epistles of St. Paul* is an exception to this rule. | and clothing it with a new life, by brief and per- 
It has long been regarded, and rightly, by all | tinent comments. Dr. Lillie’s Lectures on the 
Biblical students, as the authority on the subject | Epistles of Peter* are very fair, though not very 
of which it treats. It is a thesaurus of informa-| remarkable, specimens of Biblical exposition. 
tion on geographical and archwological subjects | ‘They are not sufficiently condensed to serve the 
connected with that portion of the New Testa-| scholar as a commentary, and not sufficiently 
ment which it undertakes to illustrate. “ For an | practical to serve the people as devotional read- 
understanding, not of particular passages, but of | ing. But they are nevertheless useful both for 
the general scope and teaching of him who, next | the scholar and the general reader, and will be 
to the divine founder of Christianity, has done | cordially welcomed by those who desire to see 
more than any one to mould the religious thought | the sermon become once more, occasionally if 
of the world, it is better than any commentary, | not regularly, what it was in the days of Knox, 
and is the student’s necessary companion to the | of Luther, of Augustine, of the Apostles, and of 
more strictly exegetical works of Alford, Words- | Christ himself—an exposition of the Word of 
worth, Ellicott, and Lange. The particular God. 
method of its composition may have tended to | 
give itits suecess. ‘The Epistles were translated| Prorrsson Cowxss’s Commentary on Isaiah 
by Mr. Conybeare. In what is almost a para-|(D. Appleton and Co.), following one on the 
phrase he succeeds in clearing away many of | Minor Prophets by the same author, is less scho- 
those obscurities of style and expression which, | lastic than Dr. Henderson's work on the same 
in the more literal rendering of the English ver-| book, and is less voluminous than that of Dr. 
sion, make the writings of the great Apostle the | Barnes. Designed, as we are told, for both 
most difficult portion of the New Testament to’ pastors and people, we think it will have its 
understand. Mr. Howson, adding the results of largest circulation among the latter, and that, 
travel in the East to the results of a broad and though pastors may welcome it as an addition to 
generous scholarship, contributes a large propor- | their libraries, it will not take the place of their 
tion of the life of the Apostle and of the arche-| more erudite works upon the original text, 
ological and geographical information which il- 
luminates it. But the work has heretofore been Presipent DopoGe's Evidences of Christian- 
confined to the libraries of scholars. Its notes | ity (Gould and Lincoln) is a useful and compact 
assumed that the reader was familiar with the | statement of those evidences which are generally 
Greek Testament, and they frequently required | accepted and taught in the schools. Indeed, he 
for their comprehension a knowledge of the Ger-| expressly avows it to be his aim ‘‘to present 
man. At the same time the size and price pre- | Christianity as accepted by the representatives 
vented it from having a popular sale. ‘The pub-| of the Protestant faith.” As an original contri- 
lishers have therefore rendered a good service to | bution to the religious thought of the day it can 
the cause of Biblical knowledge in presenting to | not rank with the works of Dr. M‘Cosh or Dr. 
the American public this People’s Edition, pre- | Bushnell’s “‘ Nature and the Supernatural.” As 
pared by Mr. Howson himself, in which the notes a reply to critical and skeptical objections it does 
are rendered in English, and the very concise | not compare with Dr. Barnes’s ‘* Evidences of 
foot-notes which accompany the new translation | Christianity.” As a compend of the evidences 
of the Epistles are based on the English, not on | ‘‘as accepted by the representatives of the Prot- 
the Greek text. ‘The whole is printed in a single | estant faith” it is superior to either. 
compact volume, in good clear type, and is very | 
respectably illustrated. The text is unaltered, SCIENCE. 
with the exception of some slight verbal changes,| Tne title-page of Ecce Calumt is the poorest 
and the reader has really, though in a cheaper page in the book. We took it up expecting to 
and more comprehensible form, all that the orig- | find one of the score of imitations which ‘‘ Ecce 
inal and more costly edition afforded him. Homo” has produced. We were agreeably dis- 
Tews & ’ oe ren appointed to find that the author had imitated 
HE first account of preaching of which we ~~~ > PIRI Er Se 
have any history is given in the Book of Nehe- p* Zactares one Fist and Serond Epes of Pete 
by Putuir Scuarr, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
* The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Rev. W.J. nerand Co, 1869, 
Conyearr, M.A., and Rev. J.8. Howsox, D.D. With + Ecce Celum, or Parish Astronomy. In Six Lec- 
& Preliminary Dissertation by Rev. Lroyagp Baoon, tures. By a Connecticut Pastor. Boston: Nichols 
D.D. Hartford, Connecticut: S.S. Scranton and Co. and Noyes. 1869. 
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NEW 
only the name, and had really produced an 
original and a remarkable little treatise on As- 
tronomy. We have seen nothing since the days 
of Dr, Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses equal 
in their kind to these six simple lectures. ‘Che 
theme is sublime. ‘The style is generally worthy 
of the theme ; occasionally perhaps a little over- 
wrought, but the grandeur of the subject excuses 
something of the enthusiasm of the writer. By 
an imagination which is truly contagious he 
lifts us above the earth and causes us to wander 
for a time among the stars. ‘The most abstruse 
truths he succeeds in translating into popular 
forms. Science is with him less a study than a 
poem, less a poem than a form of devotion. The 
writer who can convert the Calculus into a fairy 
story, as Dr. Burr has done, may fairly hope 
that no theme can thwart the solving power of 
his imagination. 
is also an earnest Christian at heart. 
no attempt to reconcile science and religion, but 
writes as with a charming ignorance that any 
one had ever been so absurdly irrational as to 
imagine that they were ever at variance. 


Hatr’s Alphabet of Geology (Gould and Lin- 
coln) is well entitled. 
truly alphabetic. But it is so bald in style, so 
barren of pictorial statement, so wholly lacking | 
in the elements which characterize the work on | 
astronomy we have mentioned above, so ex- 
clusively, in short, a compend of mere dry facts | 
that we should despair of ever interesting the | 
young, for whom it is especially written, in its 
pages. Despite Mr. Gradgrind’s eulogy of 
** facts,” 
more rarely heed ‘‘ facts” that are not present- 


ed in pleasing forms, and, in some measure, | 
through the medium of the imagination. 


Proressor Gray’s School and Field Book 
of Botany* is admirably adapted to serve as an 
introduction to the study of botany, whether the- 
oretically by class instructivn in schools, or prac- 
tically and personally by individuals. ‘There is 
a way of making this study a source of great | 
recreation and amusement in a family, that is, 
by making it practical from the beginning. Let 
a mother, or an older brother or sister, no mat- | 
ter whether they have any knowledge of botany | 
or not, go into the garden or field with the chil- 
dren—the field is better, as the flowers there | 


have not been modified by cultivation—and se- | 


lect any flower of which the common name is 
known. They look out this common name in 
the index of this volume; there they learn the 
botanical name, and the page in the volume 
where its botanical characteristics are described, | 
and its place in the general system of classifica- | 
tion shown. Every technical term is explained 
in a copious glossary. The pupils in examining 
and analyzing the flower, in pressing and pre- | 


An enthusiast in science, he | 
He makes | 


It is so primary as to be | 


children rarely understand and still | 
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tions of the ouveial paits, will acquire a Very 
thorough knowledge of the plant in questioy, 
and probably at the same time a great desire 4, 
take a second specimen. ‘They thus begin the 
study of botany, as it ought to be begun, by mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the plants which 
grow around their own homes. The examing 
tion of each plant will bring up various points in 
respect to the structure and the physiology of 
plants, and the structure and functions of the 
sereral organs, which will awaken a curiosity 
that they will find abundant means of gr atifying 
in this work. The arrangement of it is excel- 
lent for this purpose, as well as for class instrye- 

| tion in schools. 

| The system of classification which is mainly 

followed is that of Natural Orders, though the 

Linnean system is given. The work embodies 

the latest discoveries in the science of vegetable 

physiology, and the character and reputation ot 
the author make a work of the highest au- 
| thority. | 

In China it is said the physician is engaged 
not to cure his patients, but to keep his employ- 
ers from becoming sick. He is paid a yearly 
salary. Whenever one of the family sickens, ani 
his services are required, the salary is stopped. 

Whenever the doctor is needed no longer the sal- 

| ary is resumed. ‘The Chinaman shows by this 

| arrangement a degree of shrewdness which does 

him very great credit. It is ordinarily in Amer- 
ica, however, very difficult to get a physician who 
| will tell you how to keep wéll. He accounts it his 
business to cure disease, not to prevent it; an 
measures his skill by the seriousness of. the sick 
ness which he succeeds in overcoming. We have 
very little faith i in any books of the ‘‘ every man 
| his own doctor” order. It is a proverb in the law 

| that *‘ he who is his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client,” which might safely be applied in the case 
of the other profession. But we welcome very 
cordially such a book as that of Dr. Bellows,* 
because we are glad to have a physician indicate 
that he thinks it worth his while to teach us how 
to prevent the sickness which physicians gener- 
| ally only attempt to cure. The recipes which 
Dr. Bellows prescribes will be commended by 
those of the homeopathic school, and sharply crit- 
icised by their opponents. We confess ourselves 
| unable ‘to agree w ith him in tracing all the ills 
to which flesh is heir to carbonaceous food. If 
one is too fat it is because he eats too much fine 
flour, butter, and sugar. If one is too lean it is 
because he eats too much fine flour, butter, and 
sugar. If one’s teeth are bad it is because he 
eats too much fine flour, butter, and sugar. In 
| short, fine flour, butter, and sugar seem to con- 
stitute the Doctor’s conception of original sin ; 
and we are inclined to think that in his opinion 
they entered in some mysterious way into the 
composition of the apple that Eve ate. We can 


serving specimens, not only of the flower but of | hardly commend his treatise as an absolute and 


the leaves, and also of all the parts of the flower, 


unquestioned authority, but it is full of valuable 


separately, and arranging them systematically and useful practical suggestions. 


and gumming them, thus arranged, upon a sheet, 
for preservation, inscribing in connection with | 
them the names and characteristic specifica- | 





* Gray's School and Field Book of Botany ; consist- 
ing of ‘First Lessons in Botany,” and Field, Forest, 
and Garden Botany, bound in one volume. New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman, and Co. 1869. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Whoever visits London visits of course the 
| Tower of London. He is, h poe bes sata to 


* Huw not to be Sick. By A.nert J. Be.tows, M.D. 
| New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1868. 
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find it not a tower at all, but a pile of buildings 
covering Many acres, and now affording accom- 


preoccupied, but possesses some characteristics 
which distinguish it from its predecessors.* The 


modations for a batialion of infantry, with plen-| author's aim is less to afford, by arbitrary selec- 


ty of room for their daily drill. 


Whoever has | tions, specimens of the growth of the language, 


‘‘done” the ‘Tower with the other sights of the | than to illustrate that growth by certain charac- 


great city will not readily forget the ridiculous | teristic authors of different eras. 


He avoids the 


Warder in his theatrical costume, supposed by a| error of similar books which too often present 
vivid imagination to represent something antique | mere paragraphs that can never truly represent 
because it has no possile resemblance to any | a writer, any more than a square inch of a paint- 


thing modern; or the awe with which he looked 
on Bloody ‘Tower and rehearsed the story of the 
murder of the two young princes by their cruel 
uncle; and the Traitor’s Gate, through which so 
many noble men and true have entered the Tow- 
er, to find their only exit through the gate of 
death; and Beauchamp Tower, the most com- 
mon place for the confinement of state prisoners, 
and the rude inscriptions carved by their knives on 
the cold, undraped, stone walls—inscriptions some 
of which tell in a few sentences the story of a 
sad, sad life. Neither will they readily forget the 
set speech of the Warder, who probably rehearses 
fifty times a day the same story, and who looks 
aghast at an American because he will interrupt 
the flow of words with interminable questions. 
And we are sure that they will agree with us that 
they came away but little wiser than they went, 
save as in future reading references in romance 
and in history received new significance from 
the memory of that visit. Mr. Dixon* under- 
takes to play the part of Warder to thousands of 
visitors who never will see the Tower of London 
except as they see it in his pages, and to carry 
again through its complicated rooms and turrets 
and passages those that have already traversed 
them. We need not tell those who are already 
familiar with his writings that he makes an ad- 
mirable Warder. We have revisited this ancient 
pile in his companionship with pleasure. We 
can guarantee to any one who will read his pages 
with care that he shall know more of the Tow- 
er and its history than he would learn by any 
ordinary visit under the auspices of any of its 
ordinary guardians; and to those who have al- 
ready traversed its circuit with the unseemly but 
unavoidable haste of a tourist, that this book will 
give them, by its carefully collated information, 
the pleasure of a second visit. The history of 
the ‘Tower of London is the history of England. 
Whoever means to pay it a visit will find it worth 
his while to prepare for doing so by a perusal of 
these pages. 





Proressor Day’s Introduction to the Study 
of English Literature occupies a field already 


ing can be taken to illustrate truly the method 
of the artist. But in so doing he necessarily falls 
into the other error of representing an age by a 
single author. ‘Thus Longfellow is the only rep- 
resentative of American literature; and from his 
works ‘* Hiawatha” is selected—a poem which is, 
perhaps, the least characteristic of any thing that 
has issued from his pen. As a natural conse- 
quence he occupies an absurdly prominent posi- 
tion in the collection. Of a little over four hun- 
dred pages of selections nearly fifty are given io 
him, who thus represents something like oue- 
ninth of the English literature of about five cen- 
turies. In truth, any attempt to indicate the 
growth of English literature within the compass 
of five hundred pages affords a volume which is 
necessarily only a compendium. But however 
unsatisfactory such a treatise may be to the real 
student of English literature it is a valuable in- 
troduction ; one which no pupil can master with- 
out making great progress in a knowledge of our 
language and literature. The second part of 
Professor Day’s work consists of a philosophical 
analysis of the elements and construction of lan- 
guage, and is a concise and interesting exhibi- 
tion of the main features of orthography, etymol- 
ogy, syntax, and prosody. 





ALL those who appreciate genuine wit will re- 
ceive with pleasure Messrs. Callaghan and Covk- 
croft’s edition of the Comic Blackstone. ‘the 
disquisitions of the famous jurist are most amus- 
ingly travestied, and the inconsistencies and ec- 
centricities of the law are yery humorously set 
forth in this volume, which proves to be enter- 
taining reading not only for those who are learn- 
ed in the law, but for all who have an apprecia- 
tion of the humor of social affairs, and who can 
enjoy a running fire of wit on subjects which are 
usually sacred to dullness. No one who was ac- 
customed to read Punch twenty years ago can 
have forgotten these papers; and they are pre- 
sented now in a form in which, if we mistake 
not, they will be quite as popular with law-stu- 
dents as “Coke upon Lyttleton” or the “‘ Year- 
Books.” 











By Wuutam Herworts 


* Her Majesty's Tower. 





* Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 





Dixon. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1569, 





By Henry N. Day. Charles Scribner and Cs. 1869. 





Manthly Record 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 26th of February. | 
On the 10th the ceremony of formally count- 
ing the electoral vote for President and Vice-. 


President took place, both Houses of Congress as- 


sembling for that purpose in the Hall of the Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Wade, President of the Sen- 





of Current Cuents. 


| ate, occupying the chair. When Louisiana was 
| called, objection was made to the reception of 
' the vote on the ground that there had been in 
that State no valid election of electors. The 
| Senate withdrew for consultation, and the House 
proceeded to vote upon the question of counting 
the vote of that State, and it was decided in the 
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affirmative by 137 to 63; the Senate decided the | Senate having retired, Mr. Butler offered a re 
same way, and the vote was allowed, and given 


te Grant and Colfax. 





SO- 


lution that ‘*the House protest that the counting 


When Georgia was called | of the vote of Georgia, by order of the Vice-Pres. 
Mr. Butler objected to the reception of the vote 
on the following grounds: (1.) ‘The election was 
not held on the day prescribed by law ; (2..) That 


ident pro tem., was a gross act of oppression, and 
an invasion of the privileges of the House.” ‘This 
; was ruled by the Speaker of the House, Mr. (ol- 


on the day of the election the State had not been | fax, who had taken the chair, to be a question 


admitted to representation in Congress; (33.)/ of privilege. 
That at the time the State had not fulfilled the 


He then proceeded to sum up the 
state of the case; the conclusion being that the 


requirements of the Reconstruction Act; (4.)| President of the Senate, in ordering the vote to 


That the ‘‘ pretended election was not a free, | 
just, and fair election, but the people were de- | 
prived of their just rights therein by force and} posed upon him. 


fraud.” 

A concurrent resolution had been previously 
passed by both Houses providing that, ‘‘as the 
question whether the State of Georgia has be- 


be taken and announced as prescribed by the 
joint resolution, complied with the duty im- 
Mr. Butler, amidst much 
confusion, continued to press his resolution ; but 
| before any action was taken upon it the House 
| adjourned. Some further talk was had subse- 
| quently in regard to the matter; but it was at 


come and is entitled to representation in the two | length suffered to rest, and the whole question 


Houses of Congress is now pending and unde- 
termined,” therefore in counting the electoral 
vote, if the counting or omitting to count any 
vote presented from Georgia should not essen- 
tially change the result, this should be presented 
as follows: ‘* Were the votes presented as of the 
State of Georgia to be counted, the result would 
be — votes for President, etc. ; if not counted, 
they would be — votes for President, etc., but 
in either case —— is elected President of the 
United States, and in the same manner for Vice- 
President.” 

An acrimonious discussion arose upon the ob- 
jection raised by Mr. Butler. ‘The presiding 


officer was disposed to carry out the direction | 


of the Houses in this matter. Mr. Butler insist- 
ed that this was a question of Constitutional law, 
and should be considered in both Houses. Mr. 
Wade directed the Senate to retire for this pur- 
pose, and the House decided, by 150 to 41, that 
the vote of Georgia should not be counted. ‘The 
Senate, after consideration, decided that the ob- 
jection of Mr. Butler was not in order; and the 
two Houses again coming together, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate ordered that the vote should 
be announced as directed by the concurrent res- 
olution. A scene of great tumult ensued. Mr. 
Butler appealed vehemently, declaring that the 
decision of the Senate should not overrule the 
resolution of the House. ‘The Chairman refused 
to admit the appeal, and directed the tellers to 
go on with the count. The tumult now became 
so great that the Sergeant-at-Arms was ordered 
to arrest any member who should disobey the 
orders of the Convention. Finally, however, the 
result was officially announced by Mr. Wade, as 
follows : 


“Including the State of Georgia, Grant and Colfax 
received 214 votes, and Seymour and Blair 80 votes, 
and excluding the State of Georgia, Grant and Colfax 
received 214 votes, and Seymour and Blair 71 votes. I 
do therefore declare that Ulysses 8. Grant, of Illinois 
having received a majority of the whole number o: 
electoral votes, is duly elected President of the United 
States for four years, commencing on the 4th day of 
March, 1869; and that Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, 
having received the majority of the whole number 
of electoral votes, is duly elected Vice-President of 
the United States for four years, commencing on the 
4th day of March, 1869. The joint Convention havin 
accomplished the busi which brought it here, wi 
now retire to the Senate Chamber.” 





The accidental orhission of the words ‘the 
Senate,” in the order to retire, created much 
laughter, and did much to restore the good feel- 


| was, by a vote of 130 to 55, laid upon the table. 
| On the 13th a joint committee, consisting of 
| Senator Morton and Mr. Wilson, Republicans, 
and Mr. Pruyn, Democrat, appointed for that 
| purpose, officially announced to the President 
and Vice-President elect the fact of their elec- 
tion. The proceedings were very quietly con- 
| ducted, occupying only a few minutes, hardly a 
score of persons being present. Senator Mor- 
ton, in presenting to General Grant the official 
| notification of the election, said: ‘‘The great 
majority of your countrymen hail your election 
| with delight ; while even those who did not sup- 
| port you at the polls entertain for you the high- 
est confidence and respect...... All cherish full 
faith in your ability and virtue, and entertain 
the highest hopes of your success, and that dur- 
ing your administration the work of reconstruc- 
tion will be completed, and the wounds of civil 
war healed, and that our country will take a new 
departure in growth, progress, and prosperity. ”"— 
| General Grant's reply had evidently been careful- 
| ly prepared beforehand, so as to indicate the gen- 
eral scope of the new Administration, and to put 
| at rest various reports that had been widely cir- 
culated. He said: 


“IT can promise the Committee that it will be my 
endeavor to call around me as assistants such men 
only as I think will carry out the principles which you 
have said the country desires to see successful—econ- 
omy, retrenchment, faithful collection of the revenue, 
mee ayment of the public debt. If I should fail in 
my first choice, I shall not at any time hesitate to make 
a second, or even a third trial, with the concurrence 
of the Senate, who have the confirming power, and 
should just as soon remove one of my own appointees 
as the appointee of my predecessor. It would make 
no difference. There is one matter that I might prop- 
erly speak of here, and that is the selection of a Cab- 
inet. I have always felt that it would be rather in- 
delicate to announce or even to consult with the gen- 
tlemen whom I thought of inviting to positions in my 
Cabinet, before the official declaration of the result of 
the election was made, although I presumed that there 
was no doubt about what that declaration would be. 
But after consideration I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is not a man in the country who could 
be invited to a place in the Cabinet without friends 
of some other gentleman making an effort to secure 
the position ; not that there would be any objection 
to the party named, but that there would be others 
whom they had set their hearts upon having in the 
place. I can tell that from the great number of re- 
es which come to me, in writing and otherwise, 
or this particular person or that one, from different 
sets and delegations, If announced in advance efforts 
would be made to change my determination, and 
therefore I have come to the conclusion not to an- 
nounce who I am going to invite to seats in the Cab- 
inet until I send in their names to the Senate for con- 
firmation, If I say any thing to them about it, it will 





ing which had been greatly infringed upon. The 





certainly not be more than two or three days previous 
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_aaiiaadie 
to sending in their names. I think it well to make a! United States or any State on account of race, color, 


ny inventions may be known.” 


Aiter hearing this announcement, Mr. Pruyn, | 
the Democratic member of the Committee, said : | 
“In the great principles which you have marked 
out for the conduct of your administration you 
will have the political support of those with whom 
[ am associated, ready to act with you.”"—The 
reply of Mr. Colfax to the notification of his 
election was brief. He said: ‘‘ Please convey | ( 
to the two Houses of Congress my acceptance of 
the oftice to which I have been elected by the 
people of the United States, and assure them 
that I shall endeavor to prove worthy of this 
mark of confidence by. fidelity to principle and 
duty.” Subsequently, in more formally announc- | 
ing to Congress his acceptance of the office of | 
President, General Grant wrote : 

“Please notify the two Houses of Congress of my | 
acceptance of the = trust which you have just 
notified me: of my election as President of the United 
States; and say to them that it will be my endeavor 
that they and those who elected me shall have no 
cause to regret their action.” 

Mr. Colfax’s formal reply was almost verbally 
the same as that given orally to the Committee. 


CONGRESS. 


Among the most important measures brought 
before Congress is a joint resolution for further | 
amendments to the Constitution to be present- 
ed for ratification to the States. The essential 
clauses in this resolution as it passed the House, 
where it originated, is as follows : 


Artiote —, Sec. 1.—The right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or any State, by reason of race | 
or color or previous condition of slavery, of any citi- 
zen or class of citizens of the United States. Sec. 2.— | 
The Congress shall have power to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions of this article. 


The resolution passed the House, January 30, 
by a vote of 150 to 42. Coming before the Sen- 
ate, it underwent long and earnest debate, and 
was returned to the House, February 10, amend- 
ed as follows : 


Arricie 15. No discrimination shall be made in the 
United States among the citizens of the United States 
in the exercise of the elective franchise, or in the right 
to hold office, in any State, on account of race, color, 
nativity, property, education, or creed. 

ArrtioLe 16, The second clause of the first section 
of the second article of the Constitution of the United | 
States shall be amended to read as follows: 

“Each State shall appoint, by a vote of the people 
thereof qualified to vote for Representatives in Con- 
gress, a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State shall be entitled in Congress; but no Senator | 
or Representative, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States, shall be appointed | 
an elector, and Congress shall have power to pre- | 
scribe the manner in which such electors shall be | 
chosen by the people.” 

This amendment was adopted in the Senate by 
a vote of 40 to 16. The House refused to con- 
cur in this, and returned it with alterations, 
which the Senate would not accept. A Commit- 
tee of Conference of the two Houses was ap- 
pointed, who reported the resolutions as follows : 

Be it resolved two-thirds of both Houses concurring, 
That the following Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States be submitted to the Legislatures 
of the several States, and when ratified by three-fourths 
thereof it shall be a part of said Constitation : 

Arriote 15. The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 





mublic declaration of this to the Committee, so that | or previous condition of servitude. 


Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 


| this article by appropriate legislation. 


This report was adopted in the House, Febru- 


ary 25, by 143 to 43, and in the Senate, on the 
next day, by 39 to 12.— 
cial bill, entitled ‘‘ A bill to strengthen the pub- 
lic credit, and relating to contracts for the pay- 
ment of coin,” was reported in the House by the 
‘ommittee on Ways and Means. 
visions are that (1.) ‘* The, faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledgea to the payment in 
coin or its equivalent of all interest-bearing eb- 
ligations of the United States, except in cases 
where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver;” but it is provided that 
before any of these interest-bearing obligations 
not yet matured shall be paid, the United States 
notes, not bearing interest shall be made convert- 
ible into coin at the option of the holder; and 
| (2.) Any contract made specially for payment in 
coin shall be legal, and may be enforced accord- 
| ing to its terms. 
February 24, by a vote of 119 to 61.—A bill im- 
| posing additional dutiés upon the importation of 
copper was passed in both Houses, vetoed by the 
President, and passed over the veto. 


—An important finan- 


Its chief pro- 


This bill passed the House, 


Our Record closing some days before the end 


of the session, the result of several important 
measures which have been under discussion, 
some of which have been passed in one House, 
| is undecided. 
Tenure-of-Office Act; reconstruction of Missis- 
sippi; diminution of the army; the proposed 
treaties with Great Britain ; and, most imporant 
of all, the pending financial projects. 
| probable that many of these will be laid over to 
the next Congress. 
day as possible, to give a resumé of the action 
| of this session of Congress. 


Among these are the repeal of 


It seems 


We propose, at as early a 


The remains of Booth, Harold, Atzerott, Mrs. 


Surratt, and others, executed for alleged com- 
plicity in the assassination of President Lincoln, 
which were buried in a storehouse at Washing- 
ton, have been disinterred, by order of the Pres- 
ident, and given to relatives for burial. 
| President has also pardoned Dr. Mudd, who has 
been imprisoned at the Dry Tortugas. 


The 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
From Mezico we have numerous reports of 


risings and insurrections in various quarters. 


The general purport of all accounts is that the 
country is in a state of complete anarchy, with no 
prospect of amelioration unless a protectorate is 
established by some foreign Power. 

The war on the river Pata seems to be nearly 
at anend, The Paraguayans were driven from 


| their last stronghold near the river, and Lopez, 
| with the remnant of his forces, retreated to the 


mountains. ‘The Brazilians took possession of 
Asuncion, the capital, which, however, they 
found utterly deserted. —A resumé of transactions 
here, from a Paraguayan point of view, is con- 
tained in a proclamation of Lopez, dated on the 
28th of December. From this it appears that on 
the 2lst the Brazilians were repulsed from the 


‘lines at Villeta; on the 27th they renewed the 


assault, and as Lopez says, ‘‘ the lottery of arms 
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was contrary to us, more by chance than by his 
force. Our few dismounted cannon, placed upon 
mounds of earth, could make but a few shots, 
and the enemy succeeded in his attack 
suffered a reverse, but our country’s cause has 
not suffered, and its good sons are organizing at 
this moment to fight with greater stubbornness 
against the fast-exterminated enemy, whose great 
numbers stay upon the field of battle only for the 
completion of their destruction, Already he has 
little but cannon and horses left. ‘The last days 
cost him 20,000 men.” 

Of the rising in Cuba we have only vague and 
contradictory reports. General Dulce, the Cap- 
tain-General, issued a proclamation of amnesty 
to all who would give themselves up; this am- 
nesty expired on the 21st of February, only a few 
persons having availed themselves of it. It is 
certain that the insurrection has not been sup- 
pressed, notwithstanding considerable reinforce- 
ments sent from Spain. It is said, on apparent- 
ly good authority, that considerable aid, both in 
men and material, has been given to the insur- 
gents from the United States. 


EUROPE. 


The war cloud which threatened, growing out 
of the Eastern question, has been for the time 
dispelled. ‘The peace Conference put forth a 
protocol demanding that the Greek Government 


should cease from hostile movements against | 


Turkey; and the Greek Government, against 
popular feeling, acceded to this demand.—In the 
mean time the Great Powers, especially France 
and Prussia, keep up their war preparations to 
the utmost, notwithstanding both profess to be 
actuated by peaceful motives. 

From Spain there is nothing which can lead 
any one to venture to prognosticate, even for 
a month in advance, the probable course of 
events. Beyond brief telegraphic reports we 
have really nothing; and these in most cases 
are so evidently of a partisan character as to be 
practically of no value. Thus, under date of 
Feb, 2, we read: “It is probable that Marshal 
Prim, General Serrano, and Sefior Rivero will 
constitute the proposed Directory; all those op- 
posed to the Monarchy base their hopes on the 
Directory when once established The Cortes 
will probably make great reductions in the en- 
dowments of the clergy and in the expenditures 
of the army.”—F'eb. 4. ‘‘ Bands of Carlists have 
made their appearance in Catalonia; they seek 
to produce a rising against the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Troops have been sent out to disperse 
them. The press of Madrid, fearing a civil war, 
urge the Government to take active measures, 
and the people to unite against the reactionary 
party.” —Feb. 7. ‘* The Provisional Government 
will present the Constituent Cortes the draft of a 
constitution prohibiting slavery all in the Spanish 
dominions. ‘The Pope has forbidden the prel- 
ates recently elected to take seats in the Cortes. 
Prince Ferdinand has consented to be a candi- 
date for the throne of Spain. Many rumors pre- 
vail about the proposed Directory; some assert 
that the members are to be elected for five years. 
The Carlists’ are very active, and there are in- 
dications that they are laboring to produce an 
insurrection, which may break out at any mo- 
ment. Queen Isabella has issued another mani- 
festo, denouncing the revolution in Spain, and 


| the Government, and to organize a Cabinet. 
| the 23d Serrano officially announced the resigna- 
| tion of the late Provisional Government ; where- 


|and abnegation.” 
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asserting her right to the throne.”—The text of 
this manifesto appears in European papers of 
Feb. 12. The ex-Queen declares that the Cortes 
is illegally convoked, and has been elected }y 
violent and criminal measures, and is about ¢, 
be convoked in answer to the appeal of four am. 
bitious men, who, by reducing the army and ep. 
listing criminals in their cause, have, by means 
of terror, succeeded in substituting their coward. 
ly and fatal tyranny for the constitution to which 
they had sworn fidelity. She declares all their 
acts null and void, and means to preserve intact 
all her rights. 

And so on, day after day, run the reports, 
The Cortes, however, convened on the 11th of 
February. Marshal Serrano, the President of 
the Ministry, presided, and made a congratula- 
tory speech. There were vivas for the Pro- 
visional Government, for General Prim, for 
Republic, for a Monarchy, but finally they were 
drowned by a shout for the: ‘‘ sovereignty of the 
Cortes.” At length, on the 18th the Cortes 
formally requested Serrano to take the head of 


On 


upon a vote of thanks was passed to them, by a 
vote of 180 to 62, the few Republican members 
unanimously opposing it, and Serrano was form- 
ally intrusted with full executive powers for the 
time being, with authority to form a Ministry. 
Serrano in accepting the position given him made 
a temperate speech, advising the minority to pur- 
sue a policy of conciliation in view of the princi- 
ples firmly held by a majority of the Cortes. 
For himself, he promised ‘* loyalty, patriotism, 
General De Roda, who put 
down the rising in Malaga, was named as Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, to succeed General Dulce, 
whose brief administration seems to be looked 
upon as quite too lenient toward the insurgents. 

In Great Britain the New Parliament was 
formally opened on the 16th of February. The 
royal speech was read by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Queen not being present. It stated that the 
relations of Great Britain with all friendly Pow- 
ers were on an excellent footing. ‘The hostilities 
which had threatened to break out in the Last 
had been prevented by the action of the Great 
Powers at the Conference in Paris. ‘The esti- 
mates to be laid before the House of Commons 
would be framed on a basis of economy coupled 
with efficiency in the administration of the serv- 
ice. The continued suppression of the Act of 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland was regarded as no 
longer necessary. It was hoped that negotiations 


| in progress would result in placing the relations 


with the United States upon a permanently friend- 
ly basis. The great question of the day, relating 
to the ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland, 
must be considered by Parliament, and their final 


| adjustment would make large demands upon the 
| wisdom of both Houses. 


**T am persuaded,” 
said the speech, ‘‘ that careful regard will be had 
to the interests involved and to the welfare of 
religion, and that through the application of prin- 
ciples of equal justice to the question before the 
Parliament will secure the undivided feeling of 
the people of Ireland on the side of loyalty and 
law, efface the memory of past contentions, and 
cherish the sympathies of an affectionate peo- 
ple. ‘ 





@ditar 
OT § 

+EXT came fresh April, full of lustyhed, 

And wanton as a kid whose horne new buds; 

Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through th’ Argolic fluds: 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 
And garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds i 
Which th’ earth brings forth; and wet hesseem'd in 


wn eaten: through which he waded for his love's 
delight. Srenser. 

If it be good to be merry at all, it is especially 
good to be mirthful in this goodly month of April, 
the first day of which was by the Romans conse- 
crated to Venus, the goddess of beauty, the mo- 
ther of love, the queen of laughter, the mistress | 
of the graces. In this cheery month the business 
of creation seems resumed. The vital spark re- 
kindles in dormant existences; and all things 





“Jive, and move, and have their being.” The 
earth again puts on her livery; the air breathes | 
gently on our cheeks, and conducts to our ears | 
the warblings of the birds and the odors of new- | 
born herbs and flowers; the great eye of the | 
world ‘*sees and shines” with bright and glad- | 
dening glances; the waters teem with life; man 

himself feels the revivifying and all-pervading 

influence, and his 


‘*__spirit holds communion sweet 
With the brighter spirits of the sky.” 


Near-y fifty years ago an April Number of 
Blackwood's Magazine opened with a poem on | 
April, the first verse of which is also pat to the | 
present Number : 


“This being the first of April, we intend 
To launch out on our theme without a fetter; 
And, All-Fool’s-Day to foolery being friend, 
Really the more absurd we are the better. 
The muse upon a Hunt-the-Gowk we'll send, 
To roam the world at large; in short we'll let her 
Tread where she lists the pastures of the season, 
Smirk in her sleeve, and crack her thumbs at reason.” 


Shunning absurdity, it will be the delight of 
the Drawer in the future, as it has been in the 
past, to be the receptacle and recorder of the 
floating wit and humor of the country. Let the 
wags therefore continue to send on their little 
jocularities. 


A CORRESPONDENT at La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
whose chief pleasure appears to be in reading the 
concluding pages of each Number of this period- 
ical, mentions an incident that occurred at a lec- 
ture given in that locality on the naughty habit 
of gambling. The reverend lecturer said: ‘‘ You 
take a hand of cards and commence playing; you 








bet 25 cents, the next man goes 50 cents better, 
the next ‘sees’ it and goes 50 cents better, and I | 
‘raise’ it to $100.” Before going further an old 

player, who had dropped in to hear what a) 
preacher could say about ‘‘keerds,” made the | 
remark, in tones a little too audible: ‘‘ By the | 
Lord, old fellow, you must have had a ‘flush !"” | 


Aw artist correspondent sends the following 
reminiscence of one of the most gifted of Amer- 
ican artists and inventors : 

In reading over the very interesting report of 
the dinner given in honor of Professor Morse at 
Delmonico’s, some of the reminiscences of the | 


Drawer, 


chief guest of the evening recalled an incident in 
my own experience, which may perhaps amuse 
some of your readers, as it serves to illustrate the 
indifference and contempt with which the early 
labors of scientists and inventors are regarded by 
the world at large: 

In the spring of 1841 I was searching for a 
studio in which to set up my easel. My ‘* house- 
hunting” ended at the New York University, 
where i found what I wanted in one of the tur- 
rets of that stately edifice. When I had fixed 
my choice the janitor, who accompanied me in 
my examination of the rooms, threw open a door 
on the opposite side of the hall and invited me to 
enter. I found myself in what was evidently an 
artist's studio, but every object in it bore indubi- 
table signs of unthrift and neglect. The statu- 
ettes, busts, and models of various kinds were 
covered with dust and cobwebs; dusty canvases 
were faced to the wall, and stumps of brushes 
and scraps of paper littered the floor. The only 
signs of industry consisted of a few masterly 
crayon drawings and little luscious studies of color 
pinned to the wall. 

**You will have an artist for your neighbor,” 
said the janitor, ‘though he is not here much 
of late; he seems to be getting rather shiftless ; 
he is wasting his time over some silly invention, 
a machine by which he expects to send messages 
from one place to another. He is a very good 
painter, and might do well if he would only stick 
to his business; but, Lord!” he added, with a 
sneer of supreme contempt, ‘‘ the idea of telling 
by a little streak of lightning what a body is say- 
ing at the other end of it! His friends think he 
is crazy on the subject, and are trying to dis- 
suade him from it, but he persists in it until he 
is almost ruined.” 

Judge of my astonishment when he informed 
me that the “‘ shiftless” individual, whose foolish 
waste of {ime so excited his commiseration, was 
none other than the President of the National 
Academy of Design—the most exalted position, 
in my youthful artistic fancy, it was possible for 
mortal to attain—S. F. B. Morse, since much 
better known as the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph. But a little while after this his fame was 
flashing through the world, and the unbelievers 
who voted him insane were forced to confess that 
there was at least ‘‘ method in his madness.” 


THE amorous young man of the West is fairly 
sketched in the following from an lowa corre- 
spondent: A young Montana chap got on board of 
the sleeping car of our train, and said, ‘* See here, 
Mr. Conductor, I want one of your best bunks for 
this young woman, and one for myself individu- 
ally. One will do for us when we get to the Bluff 
—hey, Mariar?” (Here he gave a playful poke 
at ‘* Mariar,” to which she replied, ‘‘ Now, John, 
quit!”) ‘ For, you see, we're going to git mar- 
ried at Mariar’s uncle’s. We might ’a bin mar- 
ried at Montanny, but we took a habit to wait 
till we got to the Bluffs, being Mariar’s uncle is 
a minister, and they charge a goshfired price for 
hitchin’ folks at Montanny.” ‘‘ Mariar” was as- 
signed to one of the best ‘‘ bunks.” During a 
stoppage of a train at a station the voice of John 
was heard in pleading accents, unconscious that 
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the train had stopped, and that his tones could | organist commenced playing one of those lively 
be heard throughout the car. compositions with which the ‘‘ performance” of 

‘* Now, Mariar, you might give a feller jes one.” | religious service is now generally commenced. 

“John, you quit, or I'll git out right here, and | Just then a gentleman passing into the church 
hoof it back to Montanny in the snow-storm!” | invited him to enter and take a seat. ‘* Not ex- 

**Only one little kiss, Mariar, and I hope to | actly, Mister,” replied our friend; ‘‘I ain’t used 
die if I don’t.” to such doin’s on Sunday; and, besides, I don’t 

*¢ John—!” dance !” 

Just at this time a gray-headed old party poked 
his head out of his berth, at the other end of the| Can ‘‘the force of orthography further go” 
car, and cried out, ‘* Mariar, for God's sake, give | than in the following application to the Superin- 
John one kiss, so that we can go to sleep some- | tendent of the Eastern Division of the Phila- 
time to-night !” delphia and Erie Railroad for a humble but re- 

John didn’t ask for any more of that delicious | sponsible position in that Company? We copy 
little lip business during the evening ; ‘* Mariar” | verbatim : 
slept peacefully. 





Hartieton December 27, 1868. 
to have a burth on the Carse at braking and 1 Wod 
A New JERSEY correspondent mentions the Com en time that you Wod Wont me sow let me Now 
existence of an eccentric old farmer in his neigh- | j¢j can hava burth: My Pos Toffice is Hartleton union 
borhood who has the reputation of being a ‘‘ free- | co Pa 
thinker,” and consequently the subject of much 
solicitude to the village clergyman. Not long} Now that President Grant is fairly seated in 
since he was taken sick, and, being quite old and | the presidential saddle, and entertaining his polit- 
feeble, his recovery was considered a matter of | ical and personal friends with appropriate hospi- 
doubt, and the visit of the minister was desired | tality, we may as well tell the following anecdote, 
by his family. After the usual friendly greetings | which shows, as well as any thing we have read 
were over the clergyman, to introduce the object | of him, the humorous side of his character, and 
of his visit, remarked: “ Friend W——, you are | his uniform solicitude that the people of his com- 
now getting to be an old man, and have lived a | mand should be well fed. He knew the truth of 
careless life; would it not be well to take the | the old maxim, ‘‘ An army moves upon its belly.” 
present opportunity to make your peace with | Grant, at the time we speak of, was a Brigadier, 
God?” “Lord bless your soul!” replied the commanding an expedition in Arkansas: 
feeble old man, ‘‘he and [ hain’t never had no| Lieutenant Wickfield, of the Indiana Cavalry, 
fallin’ out yet!” commanded the advanced-guard of eight mount- 
ed men. Provisions were scarce on the march 
Tuts old gentleman's property adjoins a cem- | of 110 miles. On the third day Lieutenant Wick- 
etery, and at one time a person who was looking | field came up to a small farm-house, and, think- 
at it with a view to purchase objected to it on | ing there might be something to eat, accosted the 
this ground, and asked if its proximity did not | inmates of the house, imperatively demanding the 
cause him some annoyance. ‘‘ No, indeed, my | food; and, on being questioned, he said that he 
dear Sir,” said he; ‘“‘the folks in the grave-| was General Grant. With loud professions of 
yard are the peaceablest neighbors I’ve got!” loyalty the inmates served up the best meal they 
. could produce, and refused to accept payment ; 
Tue American soldier, whether Federate or | whereupon our lieutenant went on his way re- 
Confederate, is commonly supposed to become a} joicing. Presently General Grant came up to 
chivalric person, especially when sick and the | the same house, and asked if they would cook 
probabilities adverse to recovery. But how about | him some food. ‘‘ No,” was the answer; ‘* Gen- 
this? When a part of General Curtis’s army, | eral Grant and his staff have just been here, and 
under General Steele, was at Reeves Station, | eaten all in the house except one pumpkin-pie.” 
Missouri, a private in the Thirty-third Illinois | Having inquired the name of the good lady who 
was attacked with fever. ‘The surgeon gave him | gave him his information, Grant induced her by 
by mistake an overdose of valerian, and his pulse | half a dollar to promise to keep the pie till he 
sunk so rapidly that all thought him to be dying. | should send for it. That evening a grand parade 
To keep him up they gave him whisky, and when | was ordered at half past six for orders to be read, 
this began to operate he gasped out to his cap- | and the troops were formed up, ten columns deep 
tain, ‘* My dear captain, I think I have made my | and a quarter of a mile long; officers were called 
peace with God. The chaplain has read the | to the front, and the following order was read 
Bible and prayed with me, and I want you to| by the Assistant Adjutant-General: ‘‘ Lieuten- 
tell mother that I die happy. There is only one | ant Wickfield, of the Indiana Cavalry, having on 
thing I want. I have been a soldier several | this day eaten every thing in Mrs. Selvidg’s house, 
months, and have done nothing for the country. | at the crossing of the Trenton and Pocahontas 
If you will be kind enough to bring out one of | and Black River and Cape Giraudeau roads, ex- 
those ‘ yellow legs’ [Confederates] in the guard- | cept one pumpkin-pie, is hereby ordered to return 
house, and let me shoot him, I can die in peace!” | with an escort of one hundred cavalry and eat 
that pie also.—U. S. Grant, Brigadier-General, 
THERE are persons in Illinois who have the | commanding.” At seven o'clock, amidst the 
proper reverence for places of public worship. | cheers of the army, the lieutenant and his hun- 
One of this class having had the misfortune to be | dred men filed out of camp, and in the course of 
detained in Chicago overSunday, slowly sauntered | the night duly returned, and with all due formali- 
down Wabash Avenue in the morning, about the | ty the pie was reported as eaten. 
hour of morning service. Arriving at the Pres- | 





























byterian church, and stopping a moment, the; Tue conversational part of the following is 
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perhaps a little strong for a juvenile; neverthe- 
less, as it is vouched for by a Yankee school- 
ma’am, it may as well go into type: 

Among her pupils was a boy of about four 
years, who did not speak very plainly. One day, 
while the others were at their studies, he got pos- 
session of a pin and string. He bent the pin in 
the form of a fish-hook, tied the string to it, and 
put on a small piece of cheese. He had seen a 
mouse come up through a hole in a corner of the 
hearth, and set himself to bob for it as though it 
had been a fish. He was observed, and asked 
what he was doing. ‘‘ Fishing for a mouse,” 
was the reply. As this was not allowed in school 
hours, he was ordered, as punishment, to con- 
tinue bobbing. So the little fellow sat, as grave 
as a judge, bobbing away, until soon the mouse 
took a strong hold of the cheese, and the boy, 
giving a sudden pull, sprang into the middle of 
the room, and swinging the mouse around his 
head, astonished the whole school with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘I thwar I've got him!” 





A GENTLEMAN recently returned from a little 
pleasure trip in Kamchatka is courteous enough 
to send us the following note, showing that in the 
wildest and most uninhabitable parts of the globe 
Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly are 
popular with the natives. He says: 

It is customary, I believe, among a certain class 
of authors to beg a favorable reception of badly- 
written articles by the most exaggerated praise 
of your ‘‘excellent and widely-circulated Maga- 
gine.” I hope, however, that it will not be at- 
tributed to any such motive if I tell you, as a 
mere matter of curiosity, how wide your circula- 
tion really is. I have been engaged for the past 
three years in explorations for the Russian Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company in Kamchatka and 
Northeastern Asia, and returned only last March, 
vid Irkutsk and St. Petersburg, to America. My 
duties, of course, necessitated constant and ex- 
teusive travel among the wild tribes of natives 
who inhabit the lonely steppes between Bering 
Strait and the Amoor River; and you can im- 
agine the surprise with which I met every where 
copies of Harper's Magazine and Weekly. I 
knew that they were to be found in admost all 
parts of the habitable world, but their presence 
in localities which no white man had ever before 
visited was an almost inexplicable mystery. The 
walls of several native huts in Kamchatka were 
papered with Porte Crayon’s sketches, and the 
proprietors evidently regarded them with pardon- 
able pride, as incontestable evidences of their 
own esthetical taste and superior cultivation. I 
even saw in one Kamchadal yourt on the Kam- 
chatka River a portrait, cut from Harper's Week- 
ly, of Major-General Dix, and as the limited 
means of the owner forbade the purchase of a 
saint to put in the corner, our distinguished Gen- 
eral was elevated to that sacred position, and 
votive candles were burning before his stern, mas- 
culine features. I suppose the poor Kamchadal 








| 


cisco every spring by the whalers who cruised in 
the Okhotsk Sea and the North Pacific, and 
were given by them to the natives on the sea- 
coast, who, attracted by the pictures, sought them 
eagerly, and circulated them in their winter wan- 
derings throughout the interior. How far the 
pacific disposition, hospitality, and general good 
character of the Siberian natives is attributable 
to the refining and humanizing influences of 
Harper's Magazine I will not undertake to say, 
but that it circulates among the Tchucktchis and 
Koriaks regularly and extensively I know from 
personal observation. Ifthe American Board of 
Foreign Missions would listen to the humble sug- 
gestions of a traveler among the heathen, I should 
propose that it buy a few thousand copies of 
Harper's and give them to the whalers for gen- 
eral distribution. It is generally conceded by 
philanthropists that education must precede con- 
version, and I know of no better medium of in- 
struction than the said Magazine. If the ex- 
plorer of our Western prairies, who has been 
robbed, scalped, and left for dead by Apaches, 
will live for a few weeks-with the Tchucktchis 
of Northeastern Asia—a no less barbarous tribe— 
he will become convinced that Harper's Maga- 
zine, as a civilizing agent, is in no way inferior 
to a first-class missionary. 





WE fear there was a little self-righteousness in 
that venerable old sinner who, being at seventy- 
five on his death-bed, was fervently exhorted to 
the duty of repentance. ‘‘ Repent!” answered 
he, indignantly ; ‘* I don’t see what I have to re- 
pent of. I don’t know that I ever denied myself 
any thing!” 





Lovis Napoteon’s dislike for journalists is 
tolerably well understood, and those who sur- 
round him at court of course partake of his no- 
tions toward that style of person. We have, in 
one of the comic journals of Paris, a report of 
the conversation of two old conservatives, who 
attributed all the misfortunes in this world to the 
press : 

‘*And what has become of the son of our 
friend X—— ?” 

‘Don’t ask me: he has turned out badly.” 

** How is that? I thought he was intelligent 
and industrious. What has become of him ?” 

** He has become a journalist.” 

‘* A journalist !—and his father is such an hon- 
est man! It is incredible!” 





Mr. Drixke having asked a Western man his 
views on the Indian question, was answered : 
** Well, Sir, we can destroy them by the laws of 
war, or thin ‘em out by whisky—but the thin- 
ning process is plaguy slow !” 

As showing the little value paid to human life 
throughout the mining regions in California, he 
quotes this brief paragraph from a mountain 
journal: ‘‘ The Indians begin to be troublesome 
again in Trinity County. One man and a China- 


thought that as he was an American he must be a | man have been killed, and a lady crippled for 
saint, or that if he were not he ought to be, and | life.” 


he reverently crossed himself and said his daily 
prayers before the canonized image of a Major- 





A CLEVER Englishman, Mr. Charles Went- 


General in the United States Army! I learned | worth Dilke, has recently written a book of trav- 
subsequently in what way the publications of | els entitled ‘‘ Greater Britain,” which has been 


Harpers reached this neglected corner of the republished by Harper and Brothers. 


It con- 


world. They were brought up from San Fran- tains here and there a neat anecdote, new, and 
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worthy of reproduction in the Drawer. He men- 
tions having been told by a Southern planter that 
the only change he could see in the condition of 
the negroes since they have been free, is that for- 
merly the supervision of the overseer forced them 
occasionally to be clean; whereas now nothing 
on earth can make them wash. He says that, 
writing lately to his agent, he received an an- 
swer to which there was the following postscript : 
* “ You ain’t sent no sope. You had better send 
sope ; niggers is certainly needing sope.” 





Tue story goes that California boys, when 
asked if they believe in a future state, reply: 
**Guéss so; California!” 





Tue Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, was a 
preacher of great power, and sometimes made 
personal applications of his text that made some 
of the brethren wince. ‘‘Many of the male 
members of this church,” he used to say, ‘‘ are 
very good Christians here in Hartford, but what 
are you when you go to New York?” As in 
Hartford, so, to some extent, in Washington. 
When the census-taker of the District of Colum- 
bia was making his official round he came to the 
house of a wealthy member from New England. 
The door was opened by a black boy, to whom 
the white man began: 

** What's your name ?” 

“Sambo, Sah, am my Christian name.” 

‘* Well, Sambo, is your master a Christian ?” 

To which Sambo’s indignant answer was, ‘‘ No, 
Sah! mass’ member ob Congress, Sah!” 





RatHeER practical people those who manage 
the little details connected with public worship 
at the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s church. Up 
to a certain time the seats of pew-holders are re- 
served without question. After that strangers 
are treated with all the courtesy that time and 
occasion will. Now and then a presumptuous 
ass appears, and attempts to ‘‘travel” on his 
dignity ; as was the case not long since, when a 
tall, thin-visaged gentleman, white-cravatted, 
presented himself, and proceeded to march into 
the house. 

“You can’t go in there,” said Mr. Palmer, 
the veteran usher. 

** But I am a clergyman.” 

** We have no particular need of your services 
to-night, Sir.” 

‘* Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” said 
the minister; *‘ you may entertain angels una- 
wares.” 

‘*Very true,” said Mr. Palmer. ‘‘I have seat- 
ed persons in this house for twelve years. I 
have seen all sorts of people. I am very certain 
if I should see an angel I should know him. You 
must bide your time and take your chance, Sir.” 





PROBABLY no more learned or upright Judge 
ever sat upon the bench of any court than the 
late Chief Justice Shaw of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. Choate practiced a good deal 
before him. The two were, in most respects— 
certainly in mental characteristics—the oppo- 
sites of each other. There was always a degree 
of empiricism in Choate’s pleas and general man- 
agement of his cases, and this was extremely ob- 
noxious to the practical mind of the Chief Jus- 
tice, who did not hesitate to snub him occasion- 





ally. On one occasion, while Choate was ad- 
dressing a jury, and working up the evidence 
into a most fantastic shape that little agreed with 
the Chief Justice’s notes, the latter arrested him 
in mid-career. ‘‘I can not permit you to go on 
in that line of argument, Mr. Choate; I find no- 
thing in the evidence that warrants it.” 

Choate stopped and looked at the Chief Jus- 
tice for a moment with an expression of coun- 
tenance that brought a smile upon every face, 
and then, turning round to his assistant in the 
case, said, in a subdued tone, but loud enough to 
be heard by the bar, ‘‘ The Chief Justice don’t 
know much about law, but he is a PERFECT gen- 
tleman”—with his well-known emphasis upon 
perfect, 





ANOTHER, of Webster. A certain ex-Judge 
and Mr. Webster were, at one time, on very in- 
timate terms. At a particular time, during the 
changes of political relations contingent upon the 
breaking up of the Whig party, the Judge found 
it convenient, perhaps profitable, to court some 
other rising stars, in preference to the great con- 
stitutional luminary that had hitherto been the 
idol of his worship, and neglected to pay his de- 
votions at the accustomed shrine. ‘This was no- 
ticed by Mr. Webster, and, besides, some inter- 
ested friends had advised him of the Judge’s de- 
linquency, while at the same time the Judge was 
warned by some of Ais friends that if he did not 
look out he would lose Mr. Webster’s friendship 
altogether. ‘This alarmed the Judge, and de- 
termined him, after a coolness of several months, 
to renew, if he could, his old relations. So, one 
morning, he went up to Mr. Webster’s office in 
Boston, which was then on the corner of Court 
and Tremont streets. The latter happened to 
be alone, pacing the room backward and for- 
ward, with his hands behind him, in one of his 
gloomy moods. 

The Judge opened the door part way, and, 
looking in, addressed the great man in his soft 
and musical tones, which had, moreover, some- 
thing of pleading in them : 

‘** Good-morning, Mr. Webster.” 

**Good-morning, Judge ” (with acidity, 
and considerable emphasis, not of the pleasant 
kind—-still pacing backward and forward, with- 
out looking at the Judge). 

‘*A fine morning, Mr. Webster,” continued 
the Judge, still holding the door by the knob. 

**A ver-r-y fine mor-r-ning, Judge -* 

**Good-morning,” replied the Judge, shortly, 
giving up the attempt and retiring slowly. 

‘¢ GooD-MOR-R-NING, Judge ——”’ (with in- 
creased emphasis), when the Judge closed the 
door. 





J 





WE were remarking to a witty friend of ours, 
learned in the law, upon the confusion of a cer- 
tain General, whose name need not be mention- 
ed, during one of the battles of the war, and 
said he’ couldn’t bave known whether he was 
standing upon his head or his heels. 

** Yes,” he replied, “‘he was in the situation 
of a man who had a trustee process served upon 
him—he was puzzled to know whether he had 
sued somebody, or somebody had sued him.” 





WE are indebted to a friend at Yankee Hill, 
California, for the following particulars of the 
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untoward circumstances that terminated the re- 
cent session of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Smith’s Crossings, Tuolumne County, Califor- 
nia. It is to be deplored that organizations un- 
dertaken in the highest interests of humanity 
should come to so abrupt a smash : 


I eects at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful 
ames ; 
I am not up to small deceit, or any sinful games; 
And I'll tell in simple language what I know about 
the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislaus. 


But first I would remark, that it is not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 

And, if a member don't agree with his peculiar whim, 

To lay ¥? that same member for to “put a head’ 
on 


Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 

Than — first six months’ proceedings of that same 
societ 

Till Brown ve Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones 

That . found within a tunnel near the tenement of 
ones. 


Then og he read a paper, and he reconstructed 
there, 
From those same bones, an animal that was extremely 


rare ; 

And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of 
the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one 
of his lost mules. 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said his 
reatest fault 
Was t os he had been trespassing on Jones's family 
® vault: 
He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 
And on several occasions he had cleaned out the 
town. 


Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least to all intent; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 


Then Abneir Dean of Angel's raised a point of order 


—when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the 
abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up 
on the floor. 

And the subsequent proceeding interested him no 
more. 


Then, in less time than I write it, every member did 
engage 

Ina warts with the remnants of a paleozoic age, 

And the way they heaved those fossils in their anger 
was a sin, 

And the skull of an old mammoth caved the head 
of Thompson in. 


And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 

For I live at Table Mountain, and my name is 
Truthfal James; 

And I've told in simple language what I know about 


the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislaus. 





Durie the Atlanta campaign one of our Gen- 
erals, being rather unwell, was fearful of a bilious 
attack, owing as he supposed to the too free use 
of coffee. ‘The commissary procured him a cow, 
which yielded him a good-sized bowl of milk 
night and morning. Frank, his body-servant, 
and Ben, the cook, were responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the milk on the table morning and 
evening. One evening, after a hard day’s work, 


the General sat down to the table anticipating 
his usual refreshing repast of bread and milk, 
but upon tasting it thought it appeared to be di- 
luted with water, and suspected surreptitious 
love had been made to part of the original, and 





the quality of the remainder sacrificed to a delu- 
sitory quantity. 

‘** Frank,” said he, ‘‘ what is the matter with 
the milk ?— it is half water.” 

**T dunno, General; I didn’t put no water in 
it,” said Frank. 

‘*Some ore did,” said the General. 
Ben if he knows any thing about it.” 

In a few moments Frank returned, and, with 
a very grave face, said, ‘‘ General, Ben says he 
didn’t put any water in the milk, but he watered 
the cow just before milking her !” 


*¢ Ask 





Speakrne of climate, we find in Ross Browne’s 
last clever work, ‘‘' The Apache Country,” pub- 
lished by the Harpers, a sketch of the warm sea- 
son of that region, which is in the best style of 
that humorous traveler : 

The climate in winter is finer than that of Italy. 
It would scarcely be possible to suggest an im- 
provement. I never experienced such exquisite 
Christmas weather as we enjoyed during our so- 
journ. Perhaps fastidious people might object 
to the temperature in summer, when the rays of 
the sun attain their maximum force, and the hot 
winds sweep in from the desert. It is said that 
a wicked soldier died here, and was consigned to 
the fiery regions below for his manifold sins ; but 
unable to stand the rigors of the climate, sent 
back for his blankets. I have even heard com- 
plaint made that the thermometer failed to show 
the true heat, because the mercury dried up. 
Every thing dries: wagons dry, men dry, chick- 
ens dry; there is no juiceleft in any thing, liv- 
ing or dead, by the close of summer. Officers 
and soldiers are supposed to walk about creaking; 
mules, it is said, can only bray at midnight ; and 
I have heard it hinted that the carcasses of cat- 
tle rattle inside their hides, and that snakes find 
a difficulty in bending their bodies, and horned- 
frogs die of apoplexy. Chickens hatched at this 
season, as old Fort Yumers say, come out of the 
shell ready cooked ; bacon is eaten with a spoon ; 
and butter must stand an hour in the sun before 
the flies become dry enough for use. The In- 
dians sit in the river with fresh mud on their 
heads, and by dint of constant dipping and sprink- 
ling manage to keep from roasting, though they 
usually come up parboiled. Strangers coming 
suddenly upon a group squatted in water up to 
their necks, with their mud-covered heads glis- 
tening in the sun, frequently mistake them for 
seals. Their usual mode of traveling down the 
river is astride of a log, their heads only being 
visible. It is enough to make a man stare with 
amazement to see a group of mud balls floating 
on the current of a hot day, laughing and talking 
to each other as if it were the finest fun in the 
world. I have never tried this mode of locomo- 
tion; have an idea it must be delightful in such 
a glowing summer climate. 





Tue recent contest at Albany for the United 
States Senatorship caused the gathering at that 
capital of so numerous an assemblage of politi- 
cians that bed and board became matters of solici- 
tude, and prices ‘‘ruled high.” But Albany 
figures are cast in the shade by those demanded by 
keepers of public and private citizens during the 
recent Senatorial contest at Carson City, Nevada, 
where the rates charged for lodgings were, ac- 
cording to the Virginia Enterprise: ‘*‘ For a bed 
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in a house, barn, blacksmith’s-shop, or hay-yard 
(none to be had—all having been engaged short- 
ly before election), horse blanket in old sugar 
hogshead per night, $10; crockery-crate, with 
straw, $7 50; without straw, $5 75; for cellar- 
door, $4; for roosting on a smooth pole, $3 50; 
pole,.common, rough, $3; plaza fence, $2 50; 
walking up and down the Warm Spring road, if 
cloudy, $1 50; if clear, $1 25; roosting places 
in pine-trees back of Camp Nye, 6 bits.” 





In a late Western paper, under the heading, 
‘*Situations Wanted,” oes the following, 
which in @ fair degree shows the versatility as 
well as the retiring character of the American 
printer : 

T= Ss by a Practical Printer, who 

is competent to take charge of oy department 
ina printing and publishing house. Would accept a 
| meegnoae  4 in any of the academies. Has no a 
tion to ornamental painting and penmans' ip, 
geometry, trigonometry, and many other sciences. Is 
particularly ery to act as pastor of a small evan- 
gelical church, or as local preacher. Would have no 
objection to form a ) but select class of young la- 
dies, to instruct them im the higher branches. To a 
dentist or chi t he would be invaluable; or he 
would cheerfully accept a position as bass or tenor 
singer in a choir. 


Tue local editor of a very far West journal hav- 
ing attended a ball on the frontier, has felt moved, 
after the manner of the Jenkins of the metropol- 
itan press, to furnish a report of some of the 
dresses worn by the more eminent persons pres- 
ent. Thus: 





Migs A. was everlastifgly scrumptious, in an under- 

skirt of red calico, flonnced with Thine mousline, sur- 

mounted by an over-skirt of maney soreee in the rear 
, Wi aist 2 la 


en th yelldw bows. 

Sons: de Roto 6 dna chignon resembling half 

a cabboge. 5 

4 Mrs. B. hes a 5 Ned ——- le Senta, 
ayin nm avery anner her No, moc- 

= 5 ganosh, ornamented with sol- 

dier buttons. : perfume of cinnamon 


Hair en fri = 

ba Excessively highfalutin. 
adame C., a noted half-breed belle, attracted an 
all-fired sight of comment by appearing in a hoop 
skirt, ornamented with fox tails a en circum- 
bendibus. Waist of yellow flannel slashed with stripes 
of buffalo hide. She carried a large sunflower, and 
danced with t lucenesse, _Terrifically magnolions. 
Hon-ki-do-ri, chief of the Dirty Paws, was the lion 
ofthe evening. He wore a blanket de Mackinaw, with 
breeches de bouk-skine, terminating in shoe packs. 
Rooster feathers in his hair. His whole was 


very antagonistique. 

Nit-che-check shirt, a distinguished representative 
of a neighboring friendly tribe, fairly divided the hon- 
ors of the evening with the first-named chieftain. He 
wore his coat cut @ la wammouse, hair plaited, blanket 
classically slung, breeches de tomihaque dolent 
with perfumerie de Chi; 

Mich’! M‘Mackarel, Esq., a festive importation from 
the “Ould Dart," was gorgeously resplendent in a red 
shirt and shillalah. 





In narrative the points always to be kept in 
view are clearness and succinctness. ‘These re- 
quirements seem, to a certain extent, to have 
been acted upon by a respectable old lady in Con- 
necticut, who, in a revival there, was struck with 
conviction, became.a convert, and was proposed 
for membership of the church. A meeting was 
held for examination of the candidates. The 
venerable examiner said: ‘‘ Well, my dear sister 
Rogers, please relate your experience.” Where- 
upon the good woman this spoke: ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know what to say, as I told my husband, 





have experienced a change, as I told my husband, 
Mr. Rogers, after I came home from meeting, 
when I became convinced that I was the most 
sinful creature in the world, as I told my hus- 
band, Mr. Rogers; and, says he, I think so too. 
I told Mr. Rogers, my husband, I was going to 
lead a different life; was going to trim my lamp, 
and have it burning again the bridegroom come. 
Then Mr. Rogers, my husband, said he didn’t 
see what I wanted of another, but he didn’t make 
no objection, Then I told Mr. Rogers, my hus- 
band, that I would join the church, and prepare 
myself for the place where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not squenched ; and my husband, 
Mr. Rogers, told me I'd better !” 





As a specimen of military dialogue how does 
this strike the reader? A seldier was going off 
the field too hastily, when the provost guard 
cried, 

“ Halt!” 
“Cant.” 
** Wounded ?” 


“a.” 
** What's the matter ?” 


‘*7’m scared, and Want to go to the rear to 
rally!” 





Tat the schoolmaster when he next is 
‘*abroad” should visit a certain locality i 
‘* Bennsylvana” is, we think, conclusively = 
by the following copy of a letter lately received 
by an agent from a school trustee: ~- 

Mr. Acuent,—Blase Scent our pooks sou sune you 
cane. We bay de frade. We scent sewende fife 
Thaler. Franz Homsmay, 

Fepruare 3 1869. 


Tue authorities of Council Bluffs, Iowa, are 
taking praiseworthy steps for the destruction of 
the gophers that infest that section of country. 
They offer twelve and a half cents for each one 
‘* kilt,” provided that ‘‘ the tai/s decapitated and 
presented for redemption.” That ought to bring 
them. 





A Wisconsin correspondent desires to perpet- 
uate the smartness of a local preacher in his 
neighborhood, who is as sharp and shrewd at a 
bargain as he is prompt to attend to the spiritual 
requirements of those in affliction. He was re- 
cently called to attend a funeral, and on return- 
ing home remarked, with no small satisfaction, 
that he had ‘‘ improved the time by making fif- 
teen dollars in a wood trade while the mourners 
were viewing the corpse.” _ 





From the same source this maces of high 
commercial integrity. A merchant of that re- 
gion being unable to live as comfortably as he 
desired and at the same time pay his debts, fail- 
ed several times in business, and made assign- 
ments of his property. Not long since this mer- 
chani-prince died. Among those who had cause 
to remember him was Mr, B——,, who, meeting 
one of his neighbors, was informed that Uncle 
C was called, was dead—had paid the debt 
of nature. 

**Ts that so?” replied B——; ‘‘ why in thun- 





Mr: Rogers, before I came here; but I believe I! der didn’t he make an assignment ?” 


